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0*jr  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty  rapid. 
As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that  "all  men  are  c  re- ted  equal."       We 
now  practically  read  it  "all  men  are  created  equal,   except  negroes.11 
13hen  the  Know-nothings  get  control,  it  will  read  "all  men  are  created 
equal  except  negro  s  and  foreigners  and  Catholics."       $hen  it  comes  to 
this,  I  shall  prefer  emigrating  to  some  country  vftiere  they  make  no  pre* 
tence  of  loving  liberty,— -to  Russia,  for  instance,  where  despotism  can 
be  taken  pure,  and  without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy. 

(From  a  letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed,  Aug.   24- — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Vol.    XII, 
page  42) 
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The  crowning  end  of  life  and  youth, 
And  when  this  boon  rewards  the  dead, 
Are  all  debts  paid,  has  all  been  said  ? 


■  'Tis  death!  and  peace,  indeed,  is  here, 
And  ease  from  shame,  and  rest  from  fear. 
There's  nothing  can  dismarble  now 
The  smoothness  of  that  limpid  brow. 
But  is  a  calm  like  this,  irl  truth, 


Calm 's  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  well." 
Matthew  Arnold. 


RECENTLY  I  found  myself  within  the 
walls  of  the  Trappist  Abbey  of  Geth- 
semane,  in  Nelson  County,  Ky.,  a  few  short 
hours  by  rail  from  Louisville.  Transported  at 
once  from  the  busy  American  world  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  I  stood  in  what  might 
well  have  been  taken  for  a  Belgian  monastery 
of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Here  they  did  not 
know  that  the  Republican  party  had  surren- 
dered power.  Some  Frenchmen  in  those  walls 
did  not  know  that  there  was  no  longer  an  Em- 
peror in  France.  They  knew  only  that  there 
was  a  religion  to  which  they  had  devoted  them- 
selves ;  that  they  called  it  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
that  there  had  been  holy  men  called  martyrs; 
that  this  religion  bid  them  emulate  the  men 
who  had  died  in  its  cause,  and  that  they  them- 
selves had  come  here  to  die  in  the  flesh,  as 
nearly  as  they  might,  before  the  soul  finally 
took  its  flight.  To  hide  from  the  world  and 
devote  themselves  to  a  spiritual  life  is  the  end 


of  their  existence.  To  dehumanize  themselves 
is  the  means  selected  for  accomplishing  then- 
ideal. 

The  monastic  life  grew  in  favor  until  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  after  which  worldly 
pleasures,  with  the  invasions  of  Huns  and  Van- 
dals, relaxed  discipline,  and  other  causes  weak- 
ened the  institution,  until  St.  Benedict,  in  the 
fifth  century,  fled  from  the  licentiousness  of 
Borne  and  preached  in  the  wilderness.  Then 
he  founded  twelve  monasteries,  converted  the 
people  of  the  wicked  Monte  Casino  from  their 
idolatry  to  faith,  and  induced  them  to  throw 
down  the  image  of  their  sensuous  Apollo. 
"Here  was  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine  order,  of 
which  the  Trappists  consider  themselves  a  part, 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  being  still  their  law. 

The  monastic  life  was  not  maintained  in  its 
purity,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  great  reform  was  made.  The  Bene- 
dictines had  grown  rich  and  corrupt.     They 
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were  practically  a  part  of  the  feudal  system. 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  undertook  to  re- 
store the  original  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  his 
monks  promptly  drove  him  from  the  walls  of 
the  monastery.  A  few  followed  him  to  his  re- 
treat in  the  forest  of  Langres,  Burgundy,  which 
was  a  wild,  marshy  country.  At  a  spot  called 
Citeaux,  from  the  great  number  of  springs 
which  bubbled  forth  there,  was  founded  the 
first  monastery  of  the  Cistercians,  who  strictly 
observed  the  Benedictine  rule. 

The  first  three  Cistercian  abbots  are  canon- 


In  a  valley  in  the  North  of  France,  called  La 
Trappe,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  then 
preaching  Europe  into  its  second  crusade, 
founded  a  monastery  called  Monasterium  Bea- 
tce  Marios,  de  Dorno  Dei.  Here,  then,  was  the 
origin  of  the  house.  That  of  the  order  came 
later. 

It  seems  always  to  have  been  a  difficult  thing 
to  keep  the  monks  in  a  proper  state  of  holiness. 
They  would  get  wicked  in  spite  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Benedict,  St.  Robert 
and  all  the  other  saints  in  the  long  calendar. 


GETHSEMAIXE   ABBEY,  SOUTH   VIEW. 


ized  saints.  They  are  St.  Robert,  St.  Alberick, 
and  St.  Stephen.  We  will  find  their  names 
figuring  in  the  Abbey  at  Gethsemane.  St. 
Alberick  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  and  the  old  books  very  quaintly 
tell  of  his  somewhat  human,  though  entirely 
ideal,  worship.  He  won  her  favor,  at  least,  for 
she  appeared  to  him  and  presented  the  white 
cowl  now  worn  by  the  Trappists,  who  had 
hitherto  dressed  in  black.  Says  one  writer, 
"  This  fact,  reported  by  grave  authors,  and 
which  judicious  critics  have  not  dared  to  call 
in  question,  has  now-a-days  received  historic 
sanction."  So  the  Virgin  became,  as  another 
of  the  books  says,  the  "  special  protectress  and 
tender  mother"  of  the  Cistercian  order. 


Now,  the  wickedest  of  wicked  monks  were 
those  who  lived  at  La  Trappe  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Norman 
peasantry  graphically  described  them  when 
they  called  them  "  the  banditti  of  La  Trappe." 
In  those  good  days  the  devil  did  not  have  to 
become  ill  before  he  wished  to  be  a  monk.  In 
fact,  the  poor  people  who  were  constantly  mur- 
dered and  plundered  by  the  Trappists  conceived 
an  idea  that  a  monk  was  himself  the  devil.  The 
system  of  petty  wars  had  gradually  built  up  an 
abuse,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  in  the  church 
of  France.  This  was  the  "  commendams."  If 
an  ecclesiastical  property  was  threatened,  it  was 
"  recommended  "  to  some  nobleman  for  protec- 
tion.    The  commendatory  drew  the  revenues. 
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Thus  a  commendatory  abbot  need  not  be  a 
priest,  though  he  was  considered  "in  orders," 
having  been  elected  the  titulary.  If  a  com- 
mendatory abbot  wished  to  marry  he  had  to 
surrender  his  commande.  Consequently  he 
remained  single,  there  being  no  restriction  on 
the  crimes  he  pleased  to  commit  involving 
ladies  who  were  married  to  less  fortunate  men. 
The  Abbe  Jean  Armand  Bouthillier  de  Ranee 
was  endowed  with  his  Abbey  of  La  Trappe  at 
the  baptismal  font  by  his  sponsor,  the  Cardinal 
Due  de  Richelieu.  His  other  sponsor  was  the 
Marquise  d'Effiat.  The  abbey  was,  of  course, 
held  in  command.  De  Ranee  was  a  wonderful 
lad.  He  was  the  heir  to  a  great  house,  and  his 
wit  and  learning  soon  made  him  one  of  the 
marvels  of  Paris.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
published  an  edition  of  Anacreon.  Richelieu 
gave  him  church  preferments,  and  Marie  de 
Medicis  heaped  titles  upon  him.  He  was  a 
priest,  but  he  preached  little  and  made  love 
always.  "When  he  did  preach,  he  was  listened 
to  by  willing  ears;  and  so  he  was  when  he  did 
the  other  thing.  He  drank  hard ;  he  swore  brill- 
iantly; ran  his  dress  sword  through  a  lackey, 
or  met  any  gentleman  with  a  rapier.  He  was 
the  center  of  fashion,  and  he  cared  not  a  pinch 
of  snuff  for  the  monks  at  La  Trappe. 

This  brilliant  roue  was  born  in  1625.  In  1651 
he  received  his  full  ordination.  They  wanted 
to  make  him  a  bishop,  but  he  declined  an  honor 
that  would  take  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
an  affair  with  the  Duchess  de  Montbazon.  This 
lasted  ten  years,  and  then  the  Duchess  died  of 
measles.  There  are  many  stories  of  de  Ranee's 
conversion.  One  is  that  he  suddenly  beheld  his 
dead  mistress,  and  was  crazed  at  sight  of  her. 
He  bewailed  her  and  his  lost  delights.  He  neg- 
lected his  dress,  roamed  up  and  down  the  woods 
and  fields,  and,  it  is  said,  tried  to  raise  the  Duch- 
ess from  the  dead.  He  had  always  had  a  be- 
lief in  astrology  and  was  superstitious.  In  ex- 
ploring occult  books  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing his  love  to  life,  he  fell  in  with  the  Bible. 
He  read  that  and  it  converted  him.  He  went 
into  the  solitude  of  La  Trappe. 

All  of  this  is  more  or  less  legendary,  but 
what  is  certain  is  that  the  brilliant  young  Abbe 
reformed  La  Trappe.  He  found  seven  monks 
there,  and  they  absolutely  declined  his  re- 
formatory offices,  and  made  several  attempts 
on  his  life.  He  got  rid  of  them  by  pensioning 
them  with  four  hundred  livres  each,  and  insti- 
tuted the  discipline  of  that  monastery  which 
has  given  the  patronymic  to  the  strictest  order 
of  monks  in  the  world.  He  died  a  simple 
Vol.  II.— No.  7. 


brother  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  having  spent  half  of  them  in  the 
wickedest  kind  of  life,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  cloister.  He  wrote  many  controversial 
works,  and  was  an  eminent  thinker  as  well  as 
a  religious  fanatic.  He  was  a  rival  of  the  great 
Bossuet,  and,  as  all  the  members  of  his  order 
have  since,  he  died  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 

During  the  French  Revolution  the  Abbey  of 
La  Trappe  was  confiscated,  and  its  inmates 
were  scattered.  Dom.  Augustin,  known  in  the 
world  as  Louis  Henry  de  Lestrange,  accom- 
panied by  some  others,  came  to  America  and 
undertook  to  found  a  monastery  in  Kentucky, 
but  gave  up  this  plan,  returned  to  France,  and 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  abbey  to  the  order. 

The  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  La  Trappe 
of  Gethsemane,  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville, 
was  by  a  colony  from  the  Abbey  of  Melleray, 
of  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  France.  The  good 
Father  Abbot  of  the  latter  had  arranged  with 
Louis  Phillippe  to  found  a  colony  on  the  island 
of  Martinique,  but  the  king  was  overthrown 
and  the  design  abandoned.  Melleray  was 
crowded,  and  there  were  no  Trappists  in 
America;  consequently  two  Fathers  were  sent 
here  to  look  for  a  site  for  a  monastery.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris  gave  them  letters  to 
Mgr.  Flaget,  Bishop  of  Louisville.  At  Havre 
de  Grace  they  met  a  colony  sent  out  by  the 
Abbe  Moreau,  founder  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Mans,  who  came  to  aid  the 
colony  the  founder  had  recently  established  in 
Indiana.  The  two  Trappists  reached  Louis- 
ville on  July  22,  1848.  The  bishop  offered  as 
a  location  for  the  monastery  a  farm  that  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Trappist  refu- 
gees during  the  French  Revolution.  But  this 
farm  was  not  suitable,  and  Gethsemane  re- 
ceived attention.  Here  were  some  buildings — 
rude  log  structures  that  still  remain — which 
belonged  to  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who  con- 
ducted there  a  boarding-school.  The  ground 
was  purchased,  and  on  October  24,  1848,  the 
colony  set  out  for  Melleray.  There  were  forty- 
eight  in  the  party,  thirty-four  being  religious, 
the  others  lay  brothers,  five  of  whom  left  the 
colony  as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 

There  was  a  great  religious  procession 
through  the  little  town  of  Melleray.  The 
colonists  walked  in  two  ranks,  Dom.  Maximus, 
the  Abbot  of  Melleray,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Eutropius,  the  Superior  of  the  new  foundation, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  They  sang  their  famous 
Salve  Regina  as  they  marched.  On  November 
2d  they  sailed.    Forty-two  days  later  the  Trap- 
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GROUP  OF  MONKS. 


pists  arrived  in  Louisville,  and  were  received 
by  Bishop  Flaget  and  his  coadjutor,  Mgr. 
Spalding.  Here  the  weary  men  rested  for  a 
day ;  then  they  walked  to  Gethsemane,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-six  miles.  At  Bardstown  the 
Jesuits,  who  then  had  an  institution  there,  met 
them  and  walked  with  them  for  some  distance. 
The  religious  entered  their  new  home  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  of  which  the  present 
writer  finds  most  faithfully  set  down  in  the 
monkish  library.  Their  home  was  not  invit- 
ing. It  was  a  number  of  log  huts  in  more  or 
less  decay.  The  huts  and  the  decay  remain  to 
vouch  for  the  particulars.  There  was  one  house 
of  rough  stone.  Here  Father  Butropius  es- 
tablished his  colony,  and  then  became  ill.  His 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  would  certainly 
have  died,  says  the  chronicler  of  those  events, 
had  not  the  good  Bishop  of  Louisville  ordered 
a  novena  of  masses,  which  saved  his  life  to 
further  usefulness.  The  colony  was  too  small 
to  be  effective  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  Eu- 


tropius  went  back  to  France  in  the  summer  of 
1849.  He  got  thirteen  more  colonists  from 
Melleray,  and  then  went  about  having  the  in- 
stitution at  Gethsemane  erected  to  the  dignity 
of  an  abbey.  He  returned  a  mitred  abbot 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  He  made 
another  journey  to  France,  and  procured  six 
more  converts.  Again,  in  1860,  he  went  back 
to  Europe,  resigning  his  position  in  the  abbey, 
and  being  succeeded  by  Father  Benedict.  He 
died  in  Rome,  and  is  buried  there. 

Let  us  now  see  the  abbey  as  it  is  to-day. 

Down  in  Nelson  County,  famous  as  the  home 
of  that  Belle  of  Nelson  who  smiles  on  all  with 
a  truly  Faustinian  smile,  between  the  towns  of 
New  Hope  and  New  Haven,  at  each  of  which 
the  only  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  their 
names  is  in  the  large  distilleries,  is  situated  the 
railroad  station  bearing  the  not  over  cheerful 
appellation  of  Gethsemane.  Here  the  traveler 
finds  a  railroad  station  and  country  store  com- 
bined, whereabouts  lounge  some  long-legged, 
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thin-visaged  men,  clad  in  brown  jeans  and  a 
cotton  shirt.  A  few  boys,  given  over'  mostly 
to  mouths  and  suspenders,  show  the  men  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  There  are  near 
by  a  freight  car  and  two  small  distilleries, 
while  a  few  cottages  stand  aloof  from  the  sta- 
tion and  are  ornamented  in  front  by  pigs.  It 
is  not  inviting,  this  gate  to  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  As  you  came  down  on  the  train  you 
observed,  a  mile  back,  a  tall,  graceful  spire 
mounted  with  a  cross.  The  cross  and  tip  of 
the  spire  were  just  visible  over  a  range  of  hills 
that  concealed  from  view  the  fundamental 
reason  for  their  existence ;  but  you  have  come 
to  see  the  Trappist  monks,  and  already  you 
feel  that  that  lonely  spire,  pointing  heaven- 
ward from  out  the  basin  shut  in  by  the  hills,  is 
the  guide-post  to  the  only  road  by  which  those 
imprisoned  men  may  hope  to  find  release. 

At  the  station  you  find  a  small  boy  and  a 
wagon.  They  are  going  to  the  abbey,  and  you 
take  your  seat  beside  the  juvenile  Jehu,  while 
a  meek -faced,  unintelligent  looking  young 
priest,  who  has  refused  your  offer  of  the  place 
by  the  driver,  disposes  of  himself  as  comforta- 
bly as  may  be  among  some  boxes  and  bundles 
in  the  rear  of  the  springless  vehicle.  The  boy 
gathers  the  lines  over  the  broad  back  of  the 
horse,  who  ambles  off  at  a  pace  suggesting  that 
be  belongs  to  a  breed  of  horses  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  monasteries.  You  drive 
over  a  "  dirt  road,",  through  a  country  that  is 
undulating,  but  not  otherwise  beautiful;  for 
the  soil  is  yellow  clay,  the  grass  is  thin,  and 
the  trees  are  few  and  weather-beaten.  A  last 
year's  cornfield  or  two  shows  that  that  crop 
made  no  one  rich.  You  try  to  talk  to  the 
young  priest,  who  seems  oppressed.  You  find 
that  he  is  from  a  "Western  city,  and  is  coming 
here  to  "make  his  retreat;"  and  you  record  a 
mental  note  that  he  has  probably  offended  some 
law  of  the  church  and  has  been  sent  here  to  do 
penance.  Then  you  let  him  alone  and  devote 
yourself  to  the  more  companionable  youth  by 
your  side,  who  speaks  a  queer  jargon  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Flemish. 

Presently  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  the  brow 
of  a  hill  is  passed,  and  you  behold  the  Abbey 
of  Gethsemane.  There  is  something  stately  in 
the  massive  buildings,  from  the  center  of  which 
seems  to  rise  the  spire.  On  the  side  nearest  to 
you  are  discernable  the  gothic  outlines  of  a 
church.  The  rest  is  only  a  mass  of  buildings. 
The  road  is  smooth  and  straight  now  and  an 
extra  shake  of  the  lines  brings  the  old  horse  to 
&  nimbler  trot,  and  you  are  before  an  iron  gate 


from  which  leads  a  broad,  straight  road,  some 
three  hundred  yards  long,  and  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  double  row  of  stately  English  elms. 
While  the  lad  is  opening  the  gate  you  see  in  a 
field  to  your  right  some  half  dozen  figures  clad 
in  long  brown  gowns.  They  are  the  lay  broth- 
ers at  work,  and,  to  facilitate  their  efforts,  their 
cloaks  are  tucked  up  to  their  knees.  They  are 
scattering  manure  and  are  working  tediously. 
You  can  not  see  their  faces,  for  the  brown 
cloaks  have  peaked  hoods  that  are  drawn  over 
their  heads.  The  slow -swinging  gates  are 
opened,  and  you  enter  the  grounds  of  the 
abbey. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  avenue  of  elms  is  a 
long,  low  brick  house,  with  nothing  remarkable 
in  its  appearance  except  its  length  and  its  plain- 
ness. It  looks  like  a  wall,  or  barrier:  and,  in 
fact,  such  it  is,  for  it  marks  the  inclosure 
of  the  more  private  grounds  of  the  monks. 
Behind  it  is  the  monastery;  this  is  merely 
the  outer  fortress.  In  it  are  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  a  reception  room,  a 
woman's  eating  apartment — for  no  woman  is 
allowed  bej'ond  this  building  —  a  room  where 
are  kept  for  sale  religious  books,  strings  of 
beads,  relics,  photographs  of  the  abbey,  etc. 
But  I  have  anticipated,  for  this  is  also  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  and  we  have  not  yet  faced  that  func- 
tionary. In  the  center  of  the  wall  there  is  an 
arched  gateway  with  solid  wooden  gates  filling 
the  space.  A  small  door  opens  in  one  of  the 
large  ones,  and  outside  this  door  a  rude  wooden 
cross  hangs  to  a  wire.  Pull  this  and  a  hoarse 
bell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  stranger 
is  without.  A  lugubrious  man,  old  and  much 
bent,  not  a  monk,  but  a  very  tired-looking  man, 
answers  the  summons  and  inquires  your  busi- 
ness. He  does  this  politely,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  you  to  the  abbey  when  you  have 
told  him  that  you  have  come  to  ask  its  hospi- 
tality. The  man  bows  low  as  he  directs  you 
to  the  house,  which  is  just  beyond  a  small  gar- 
den wherein  is  much  shrubbery. 

This  garden  is  suggestive  of  the  place;  it  is 
"  walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island." 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  something  in 
the  inanimate  nature  that,  taking  shape  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  directed  its  growth, 
showed  a  slight  and  chill,  or  whether  it  was  only 
the  season  of  the  year,  aided  by  my  own  imagi- 
nation. But  the  garden  impressed  me  sadly, 
and  spoke  only  of  desolation.  Even  the  war- 
ren of  tame  rabbits  off  at  one  side  gave  little 
life  to  the  spot,  and  the  poor  pink-eyed  things 
seemed,  like  the  monks,  to  have  come  into  the 
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world  only  to  await  death  as  the  ultimate  aim 
of  their  existence.  In  the  center  of  the  garden  is 
a  painted  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  with  her 
heel  on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  In  a  trellis  that 
surrounds  the  image  are  carved  in  large  letters: 
"Dulcis  Virgo  Maria  Salve."  There  are 
well-kept  walks  in  the  little  spot,  but  the  shrub- 
bery is  wild.  Some  cedars,  a  line  of  them  by 
each  side-wall,  and  some  elms  and  a  few  other 
trees  ornament  the  place.  Behind  all  this  rises 
the  front  wall  of  the  main  building  which  is  of 


who  admitted  me  was  not  handsome,  his  smile 
was  the  kindliest  thing  I  saw  in  the  abbey.  It 
was  a  complete  expression  of  the  Trappist  law 
of  hospitality,  and  it  took  some  of  the  chill  off 
of  the  cheerless  hall  and  the  dreary  reception 
room,  where  was  no  carpet,  and  where  hung 
only  a  few  maps  and  a  lugubrious  saint  or  two 
on  the  walls  for  ornament.  I  asked  for  the 
abbot,  and  was  told  that  he  would  see  me 
soon.  Presently  I  was  conducted  from  the 
room  through  a  door  that  led  into  a  passage- 


brick,  three  stories  high,  unpainted,  and  with- 
out ornament,  except  that  under  the  cornice, 
midway  of  the  front,  is  a  niche  in  which  stands 
an  image  of  St.  Joseph,  the  patron  of  Geth- 
semane.  Around  the  niche  are  the  words,  "  S. 
Joseph  Patrone  Noster  Dilectissime  Ora 
Pro  Nobis." 

The  plainest  of  stone  steps  lead  to  the  plain 
door,  and  in  answer  to  the  ring  at  the  bell  there 
appears  the  plainest  of  young  men  clad  in  the 
brown  gown  of  the  lay  brothers.  It  is  his  duty 
to  attend  the  guests  and  see  to  their  wants, 
though  he  is  not  the  guest  master,  who  is  a 
person  of  higher  dignity.    If  the  good  brother 


way,  a  door  that  is  kept  locked  and  that  sepa- 
rates the  quarters  of  the  community  from  the 
guests.  At  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage  I  found 
myself  in  a  little  room,  rather  barren  of  furni- 
ture and  with  the  general  air  of  an  office. 
Here  the  Father  Abbot  was  seated  at  his  desk. 
His  reception  was  cordial,  though  I  was  short- 
ly dismissed.  In  the  prior's  office  next  door 
I  found  more  desks,  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  establishment,  and  a  remarkably  good 
painting,  evidently  old  and  very  fine,  both  in 
drawing  and  color.  I  could  learn  nothing  of 
its  history,  but  the  religious  subject  was  treated 
with  much  strength. 
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I  had  been  assigned  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  second  and 
third  floors  there  being  given  up  to  boarders 
and  visitors.  My  room  contained  an  empty 
book-case,  an  iron  bedstead,  a  basin  and  pitch- 
er of  water — scant — two  hard  chairs,  a  little 
mirror,  no  carpet,  and  a  religious  book.  Some 
cheap  prints  of  religious  subjects  hung  on  the 
walls.  A  crucifix  and  a  receptacle  for  holy 
water  completed  the  furnishing.  It  was  cold. 
Over  the  door  to  each  room  was  painted  the 
name  of  a  saint.  The  guests  are  not  numbered 
as  in  hotels;  they  are  sainted.  In  the  long 
hall  into  which  the  rooms  opened  were  pictures 
of  monks  and  religious  men  of  all  times.  Some 
of  them  were  good  engravings  of  celebrated 
paintings.  In  the  hall  was  posted  a  notice 
telling  of  the  fixed  rate  of  charge  for  board, 
and  announcing  that  the  abbey  was  not  a  place 
of  resort  for  pleasure  and  not  a  hotel.  I  am 
prepared  to  assert  that  the  notice  was  correct 
in  each  particular.  There  were  historical  doc- 
uments in  frames  about  the  walls,  and  they 
were  carefully  hung  so  high  that  one  could  not 
have  read  them  even  if  they  had  not  been 
written  in  church  Latin,  of  which  the  reader 
has  already  had  one  or  two  specimens. 

Having  put  me  in  St.  Alberick,  my  guide, 
the  good  brown-brother,  left  me,  saying  that 
Father  Joseph  would  come  soon  to  see  me. 

The  abbey  lies  on  rising  ground  in  the  cen- 
ter of  an  undulating  valley,  surrounded  at 
some  distance  by  a  range  of  high  hills.  The 
house  faces  the  south.  The  ground  plan  is 
square,  the  church  only  making  a  deviation  in 
the  lines.  At  the  side  there  is  a  stone  wall, 
which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  ravine.  Here  is  situated  the  saw- 
mill. There  are  two  churches,  one  for  the  com- 
munity and  one  for  the  neighbors,  called  the 
secular  church.  The  latter  fronts  the  south,  and 
really  forms  the  western  section  of  the  quad- 
rangle. There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 
The  community  church  is  more  distinctly  shown 
in  the  first  illustration.  The  projecting  wing 
and  the  circular  chancel  are  seen  here,  the  latter 
being  built  out  toward  the  north.  The  north- 
ern side  of  the  square  contains,  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  chapter  or  community  room.  The 
upper  floor  contains  the  dormitory.  On  the 
east,  on  the  lower  floor,  are  the  refectory,  kitch- 
en, and  work  rooms.  Above  is  the  old  dormi- 
tory, now  used  as  a  storage  room.  The  lower 
floor  of  the  front  is  given  up  to  offices,  recep- 
tion rooms,  guests'  refectory,  and  a  closet  or 
two.     On  the  upper  floors  are  sleeping  apart- 


ments for  guests.  These  rooms  all  have  win- 
dows looking  to  the  south.  The  building  in- 
closes a  quadrangular  court,  around  the  sides 
of  which  runs  the  cloister,  a  low-roofed  struct- 
ure, which  is  the  walk  for  the  monks  as  they 
go  about  from  place  to  place,  or  take  their 
meditation.  They  meet  here  and  bow  rever- 
ently to  each  other,  or  to  a  stranger;  but  no 
word  escapes  them.  In  this  bow  there  is  great 
courtesy,  and  even  more,  for  it  is  a  solemn 
reverential  salutation.  It  is  at  once  dignified 
and  humble.  Inclosed  by  the  cloister  is  the 
court,  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  planted  with 
peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  besides  some  flow- 
ers and  vines.  There  is  a  well  in  the  center. 
The  old  abbot  told  me  that  they  raised  fine 
fruit  in  "the  monks'  garden,"  and  eat  it  freely. 
I  am  glad  if  they  do,  poor  fellows;  but  I  think 
a  good  ripe  peach  eaten  with  gusto  would  en- 
danger the  soul  of  the  monk  who  partook  of 
it.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  abbot  tried  to 
impress  me  with  the  idea  that  life  in  a  Trappist 
monastery  was  rather  enjoyable  than  other- 
wise.   .. 

Except  in  the  two  churches  there  has  been 
no  attempt  at  ornamenting  the  building,  either 
within  or  without.  Such  pictures  as  are  there, 
like  the  books,  are  on  the  utilitarian  and  not  the 
esthetic  idea.  They  all  tell  their  moral  story. 
The  church  is  another  matter.  That  is  built  in 
the  usual  Gothic  style  of  Roman  Catholic  archi- 
tecture, and  its  proportions  are  most  graceful. 
The  cornice  of  the  structure  is  a  very  pretty  feat- 
ure and  finishes  the  building  with  a  little  touch 
of  the  Spanish.  The  interior  is  certainly  im- 
posing. The  roof  is  lofty,  and  there  are  tall 
fluted  columns  that  support  it  over  the  chan- 
cel. The  altar  is  made  of  plaster  of  paris,  and 
on  its  face  is  a  copy  in  relief  of  Da  Vinci's  Last 
Supper.  On  the  altar  are  wooden  figures  rep- 
resenting the  Crucifixion,  with  the  two  Marys 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  These  fig- 
ures were  carved  by  Father  Timothy,  who  also 
inlaid  the  floor  of  the  chancel  with  various 
religious  emblems  in  wood.  He  was  a  skilled 
carver,  and  his  mosaic  work  is  unusually 
good.  He  carved  the  abbot's  crozier,  the 
crook  of  which  contains  the  figures  of  a  num- 
ber of  saints  with  some  decorative  work.  This 
is  done  in  mosaic  and  is  very  perfect.  Father 
Timothy  also  turned  the  wooden  candle-sticks 
and  the  altar  vessels.  The  good  man  is  dead 
now. 

In  front  of  the  altar  burns  a  swinging  cen- 
ser that  gives  out  a  small  blue  flame.  Very 
little  light  falls  into  the  church  at  any  time, 
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and  a  number  of  the  offices  are  performed  by 
the  light  of  that  single  lamp,  which  is  only  a 
point  in  the  darkness.  Behind  the  maih  altar 
are  seven  shrines  arranged  in  niches  in  a  semi- 
circle. In  each  shrine  is  an  altar.  On  the 
extreme  right  of  the  semi-circle  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  on  the  left  is 
that  of  St.  Joseph,  and  in  the  center  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict.  The  other  shrines 
are  dedicated  to  St.  Robert,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Alberick,  and  St.  Bernard.  At  these  chapels 
certain  devotional  exercises  are  held  by  the 
priests. 

Outside  of  the  nave  and  in  the  small  body  of 
the  church  are  stalls  where  the  "choir  monks," 
that  is,  those  who  have  taken  all  the  vows  and 
are  Fathers,  stand  and  chant  the  offices.  On 
the  desks  are  large  vellum-bound  volumes  con- 
taining the  Psalms  and  Offices  in  illuminated 
text.  The  brothers,  who  are  not  in  the  choir 
and  do  not  attend  all  the  offices,  whose  lives 
are  not  altogether  devotional  and  who  are  not 
of  the  "  religious,"  properly  speaking,  stand  in 
a  slightly  elevated  space  back  of  the  stalls. 
Over  this  space  is  a  small  gallery  for  stran- 
gers and  the  non-religious  in  the  house,  who 
attend  regularly  some  of  the  offices.  This  gal- 
lery is  entered  from  the  public  church  up  a 
narrow,  dark,  and  winding  stairway.  Those 
who  occupy  it  are  expected  to  kneel  during 
the  entire  service. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  daily  routine  of  the 
life  in  this  place.  The  monks  rise  at  2  o'clock 
4..  M.     The  sound  of  a  bell,  seemingly  distant, 


like  the  sound  of  church  bells  on  the  still  coun- 
try air,  announces  the  hour  for  Matins.  There 
was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  I  followed  at  once 
down  the  long  passage  and  into  the  dark  chapel. 
The  noise  made  by  the  heavily-shod  feet  of  my 
guide  told  me  the  way.  But  for  this  noise  I 
should  have  thought  I  was  following  the  ghost 
of  some  old  monk.  Up  the  dark  staircase  I 
went,  and  into  the  gallery.  I  was  its  only  oc- 
cupant, and  knelt  at  the  rail  overlooking  the 
church.  Just  then  a  noiseless  procession  en- 
tered, all  in  white.  Their  forms  were  scarcely 
discernible.  The  bent  figure  of  the  abbot  could 
be  seen  in  the  little  circle  of  half  light  thrown 
out  by  the  censer.  "Deus  in  meum  adjutorium 
intende,"  he  said,  or  cried,  and  then  from  the 
ghostly  forms  came  the  response,  deep-voiced 
and  heavy  with  feeling,  "Deus  ad  adjuvandum 
me  festiua."  Then  they  sang  of  the  glory  of 
God,  His  might,  His  wrath,  His  long-suffering, 
and  His  forgiveness. 

It  was  cold  and  damp  and  chill ;  yet  this  was 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  men  who  stood 
beneath  me.  This  was  their  sacred  hour  of  the 
day.  There  was  a  feeling  of  mystery  about  it 
all.  The  voices  sounded  empty  and  far  away, 
and  rose  up  from  out  the  blackness  like  voices 
from  the  tomb.  Surely,  I  felt,  here  is  the  very 
invocation  to  the  spirit  of  religion.  This  still- 
ness must  be  the  home  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A 
sense  of  awe  came  over  me  there  in  the  night, 
and  there  was  something  uncanny  about  it. 
Those  silent  men,  speechless  except  when  ad- 
dressing God,  raised  their  weakened  voices  in 
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almost  a  cry.  It  seemed  as  though  the  voices 
carried  out  into  the  stillness  of  the  church  the 
longing  of  spirits  to  break  away  from  bod- 
ies that  were  prison  -  houses  where  was  only 
misery.  There  was  no  note  of  praise  or  joy. 
Neither  was  there  of  sorrow.  They  were  the 
cries  of  dead  men,  and  they  were  awful.  To  me 
the  whole  scene  is  only  an  impression.  .  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  recall  words  and  tones,  and  I 
have  only  the  vivid  feeling  left.  The  hour,  the 
darkness,  the  unaccustomed  spot,  the  solemnity 


a  platform  reached  by  three  low  steps.  On  the 
platform  are  three  wooden  seats.  The  abbot 
sits  in  the  center;  the  prior  and  sub-prior  sit 
on  his  right  and  left.  The  monks  sit  on  benches 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  room  parallel  to 
the  walls.  They  seat  themselves  according  to 
seniority  in  the  order,  those  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  service  occupying  the  places 
nearest  the  abbot.  The  invitator  reads  from 
the  lives  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  abbot  reads 
a  selection  from  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  after 


CHAPTER-ROOM. 


of  all  incident  and  detail  in  the  monastery, 
aided  in  producing  this  impression. 

After  the  office  of  Matins  immediately  fol- 
lowed that  of  Laudes,  during  which  I  was 
summoned  away  by  my  guide.  After  Laudes, 
the  priests  say  their  masses,  while  the  choir 
monks  remain  in  the  church  to  study  and 
meditate.  At  5:30  the  office  of  Prime  is  cele- 
brated. This  is  attended  by  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  not  by  the  holy  men  alone.  After 
Prime  the  community  goes  into  the  chapter  or, 
properly,  community  room.  This  room  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  Trappist's  life,  for 
here  his  secret  thoughts  are  made  open.  At 
the  end  of  the  room  where  you  enter  are  a 
number  of  confessionals.     At  the  other  end  is 


which  he  extemporizes  a  lesson.  The  monks 
confess  their  faults  and  their  penance  is  as- 
signed. When  they  confess  they  throw  them- 
selves prone  upon  the  floor,  and  Father  Joseph, 
who  told  me  all  this,  said  there  were  often  as 
many  as  ten  monks  at  once  prostrate.  I  asked 
the  Father  what  sins  could  require  such  humil- 
ity. He  said  an  ordinary  fault  was  that  a  monk 
had  forgotten  to  close  a  door,  or  had  not  closed 
it  gently.  He  might  have  forgotten  to  wear 
his  cowl,  when  the  rules  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  worn.  Occasionally  there  were  more 
grievous  sins,  such  as  having  spoken. 

The  walls  of  the  community  room  are 
adorned  with  mottoes  in  Latin,  texts  of  Script- 
ure in  Latin,  pictures  of  the  martyrs,  etc.     On 
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a  little  board  are  posted  the  orders  for  the 
priests  and  brothers.  This  indicates  who  has 
teen  appointed  to  say  special  masses,  who  shall 
serve  as  acolytes,  who  shall  cook,  who  shall 
wait  at  table,  who  shall  milk  the  cows,  wash 
the  dishes,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
are  required.  The  community  room  is  used 
also  as  a  place  of  meditation,  both  morning 
and  evening.  After  the  meditations  are  finished 
there  is  an  interval  of  leisure,  but  at  7  o'clock 
the  office  of  Tierce  is  said,  and  there  is  com- 
munity mass  for  the  choir  monks,  the  brothers 
having  gone  to  work.  From  9  o'clock  until 
11:30  the  monks  work  in  the  field  or  elsewhere. 
At  11:30  there  is  the  office  of  Sexte,  and  at  12 
M.  the  angelus  sounds.  This  is  a  signal  for  a 
prayer.  Work  is  suspended,  and  the  monks 
raise  their  faces  in  silent  devotion.  Then  work 
is  resumed  until  2  o'clock,  when  the  bell  an- 
nounces the  office  of  None.  Then  comes  din- 
ner. From  4:15  till  5  o'clock  Vespers  are  said. 
At  (5  the  community  go  to  the  chapter-room  to 
read  and  pray  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  go 
to  Compline.  On  Sunday  there  is  high  mass 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  is  at  Compline  that  the  monks  sing  the 
celebrated  chant  of  the  order,  the  Salve  Re- 
ghm.  All  the  inmates  of  the  house  attended 
Compline,  and  consequently  I  heard  this  fa- 
mous song.  It  is  entirely  in  unison,  and  is  be- 
gun by  a  single  voice,  the  other  voices  taking 
up  the  strain  and  rising  higher  and  higher. 
There  is  a  grand  rhythm  in  the  music,  and  it  is 
a  noble  address  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  but 
little  art  was  exercised  in  the  singing  of  it.  It 
is  a  relic  of  the  early  form  of  religious  music, 
and,  like  the  whole  monastic  institution,  be- 
longs to  the  dead  ages. 

The  routine  of  one  monastery  is  a  repetition 
of  the  life  at  every  other  house  belonging  to 
the  order.  Probably  the  most  trying  part  of 
it  is  the  perpetual  silence.  The  monks  may 
speak  to  the  abbot  when  absolute  necessity  re- 
quires it.  The  abbot,  the  prior,  the  guest  mas- 
ter, and  the  man  who  serves  the  guests  are,  of 
course,  at  liberty  to  speak.  Otherwise  perpet- 
ual silence  is  laid  upon  the  order.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  house  even  those  officers  do  not 
speak  except  in  devotional  exercise.  When 
Father  Joseph,  the  guest-master,  was  describ- 
ing to  me  the  business  of  the  chapter-room  he 
stood  outside  the  door,  not  being  permitted  to 
speak  in  the  room,  though  we  were  alone  there. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  church  and  of 
the  dormitory.  I  noticed  that  when  Father 
Joseph  took  me  into  those  places  he  always  put 


up  his  cowl.  He  would  not  speak  even  in  the 
old  and  abandoned  dormitory,  where  are  now 
only  some  piles  of  grain  and  two  unused  beds. 

The  dormitory  is  an  additional  hardship. 
The  beds  consist  of  slats  covered  by  thin,  hard 
mattresses,  over  which  are  coarse  covers.  The 
beds  are  really  bunks.  They  are  placed  in  a 
long  double  line  down  the  room,  and  each  one 
is  inclosed  in  a  little  box-like  closet,  the  parti- 
tions of  which  do  not  reach  the  floor.  In  each 
room  there  are  a  crucifix  and  a  scourge.  I  saw 
no  other  article  of  furniture.  A  curtain  hangs 
before  each  doorway.  The  scourge,  or  disci- 
pline, as  it  is  called,  consists  of  five  stout  cords, 
each  knotted  in  five  places,  fixed  to  a  wooden 
handle.  Every  Friday  morning,  after  the  offices 
of  the  night,  the  community  repairs  to  the  dor- 
mitory. Every  monk  enters  his  cell,  and,  at  a 
signal  given  by  the  abbot,  by  stamping  on  the 
floor,  every  monk,  including  the  abbot  himself, 
whips  his  bare  shoulders  with  the  discipline. 
The  abbot  also  gives  the  signal  to  stop  the  pun- 
ishment. The  abbot  is  subject,  in  general  terms, 
to  the  same  rules  as  those  by  which  the  others 
live.  His  bed  is  the  first,  he  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  table;  but  in  all  respects  he  lives  like  the 
meanest  of  the  order,  except  that  he  may  talk. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  dinner.  It  is, 
for  half  the  year,  the  only  meal  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  is  not  fattening.  The  com- 
munity eats  in  a  large  room,  in  which  are  two 
tables.  The  tables  are  bare  of  cloth  and  the 
service  is  of  the  plainest.  Wooden  goblets 
hold  the  cider,  beer,  or  wine  that  is  allowed  to 
be  served.  At  Gethsemane  cider  is  the  drink, 
and  very  good  cider  too.  The  monks  may  not 
eat  meat,  fish,  eggs,  or  butter.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  have  two  cooked  portions,  including 
soup.  They  can  not  drink  milk  during  the  ad- 
vent or  lenten  seasons.  They  never  eat  pastry 
or  cakes.  The  day  I  entered  the  dining-room 
the  dinner  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  weak  broth, 
plenty  of  coarse  brown  bread,  and  potatoes.  I 
believe  it  is  a  creditable  thing  in  a  monk  not  to 
eat  all  his  dinner.  On  Sundays  there  is  supper, 
and  from  Easter  till  September  14th  supper  is 
served  every  day.  It  is  even  less  substantial 
than  the  dinner.  Notwithstanding  this  severity, 
the  monks  live  to  an  old  age.  The  abbot  is  an 
old  man,  but  is  not  thinking  of  dying,  he  told 
me.  He  said,  "We  do  not  die  till  we  have  to," 
implying  in  his  tone  and  words  that  he  found 
life  quite  enjoyable. 

The  penances  are  numerous.  For  a  serious 
fault  the  offender  takes  the  discipline  in  the 
chapter -room,  or  confines  himself  in   a  room 
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and  leaves  it  only  for  mass  and  the  offices,  sit- 
ting low  down  among  the  novices.  Humility 
is  a  cardinal  doctrine.  If  he  has  been  very 
wicked,  the  sinner  may  be  directed  to  kneel  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  and  he  eats  only  when 
special  permission  is  given.  Then  his  food  is 
not  blessed.  He  comes  to  the  chapter -room 
when  the  term  of  penance  has  expired  and 
there  prostrates  himself  before  his  superiors. 
Other  forms  of  punishment  are,  eating  on  the 
floor,  begging  food  from  the  members  of  the 
community,  kissing  the  feet  of  the  abbot  and 
the  others,  or  washing  their  feet. 

At  Gethsemane  the  work  of  the  monks  consists 
chiefly  in  cultivating  the  ground  and  attending 
to  the  business  of  cheese -making.  The  farm 
contains  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  poor  land, 
not  over  one  third  of  which  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  remainder  consists  of  large  hills  and 
small  mountains.  Within  sight  is  a  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis.  It  is  not  used  now,  and  the 
house  and  farm  belong  to  the  abbey. 

The  dress  of  the  monks  is  a  coarse  flannel 
shirt,  a  white  gown  of  coarse  wool,  a  strip  of 
black,  called  a  scapular,  to  which  is  attached 
a  hood,  coarse  drawers  and  socks,  and  heavy 
shoes.  In  church  the  dress  is  covered  with  a 
white  cloak,  called  a  coule  or  chappe.  The 
latter  is  the  dress  of  the  novices.  A  leather 
belt  fastens  the  gown,  but  the  abbot  wears  a 
purple  cord  around  his  waist.  Beads  are  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  not  hung  to  the  girdle.  The 
brothers  wear  gowns  cut  like  the  others,  but 
brown  in  color. 

Father  Benedict,  the  Abbot,  is  a  man  whom 
one  would  notice  in  any  assemblage  of  men, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  small.  He 
has  a  strong  face,  and  his  features  are  large  and 
well  made.  His  nose  is  beak-like,  and  his  eyes, 
when  he  opens  them — for  he  keeps  them  closed 
a  great  deal — are  blue,  but  with  a  steel  tint  and 
a  very  keen  expression.  I  think  that  he  knows 
he  looks  like  the  first  Napoleon,  for  I  ob- 
served that  in  walking  about  the  grounds  he 
put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  made  his 
figure  look  like  the  familiar  picture  of  Napo- 
leon as  the  Little  Corporal.  He  knows  the 
world,  does  the  reverend  abbot,  though  he  does 
not  care  to  have  you  see  he  does.  He  has 
traveled  much,  and  used  his  eyes  well.  He  is 
something  of  a  martinet,  I  suspect;  for  the 
Fathers  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  a 
glance  of  his  eye  two  or  three  times  seemed  to 
give  those  on  whom  it  fell  some  trouble.  The 
abbot  does  not  hesitate  to  laugh  at  a  good 


joke,  and  affects  no  superior  air  of  piety.  His 
religion  is  a  very  genuine,  unaffected  thing, 
and  he  defined  it  to  me  in  matter-of-fact  terms. 
He  was  born  in  Montoir  de  Bretagne  in  1820, 
and  studied  theology  at  Nantes.  He  was  a 
novice  of  two  months  when  he  accompanied 
Eutropius  to  America,  and  attended  to  the 
business  of  the  house  before  he  became  a  monk. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Spalding,  in  1851,  in  the  Cathedral  in  Louis- 
ville. At  New  Haven,  in  1861,  he  was  conse- 
crated a  bishop  and  made  abbot.  His  family 
name  was  Berger. 

Father  Edward,  the  Prior,  is  also  a  French- 
man, and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  his  superior. 
He  is  gentle,  nervous,  timid,  ill  at  ease  in  com- 
pany, but  anxious  to  be  polite  and  kind.  He 
is,  I  think,  the  most  gentle  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  his  face  is  a  very  sermon.  He  is  almost 
translated. 

The  man  I  learned  to  know  best  is  the  Guest 
Master,  Father  Joseph.  In  the  world  he  was 
Mr.  Colliere.  He  was  once  a  famous  musician. 
I  had  often  heard  of  him  before  I  saw  bim  at 
Gethsemane,  but  his  old  friends  supposed  he 
was  dead.  I  asked  the  abbot  if  Mr.  Colliere 
was  dead,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
was  the  old  man  I  had  met.  Then  I  told  him 
of  those  he  had  left.  He  wept  when  he  recalled 
the  men  and  women  who  had  once  been  dear 
to  him,  and  at  each  mention  of  some  one  who 
had  died  he  sighed.  I  thought  it  was  because 
he  was  not  with  them.  This  man,  in  1848, 
wrote  and  sang  a  song  for  which  he  was  exiled 
from  France.  He  was  a  Kevolutionist.  He 
came  to  America,  and  was  an  opera  singer 
here.  Then  he  used  his  grand  bass  voice  in 
oratorio,  and  was  a  great  Elijah,  his  long  white 
beard  and  tall  figure  helping  him  in  the  char- 
acter. He  taught  music  in  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Louisville.  His  only  daughter, 
indeed,  his  only  relative  in  America,  became  a 
Sister  of  Charity.  Finally  she  died,  and  for 
relief  from  the  world  Mr.  Colliere  went  to 
Gethsemane.  He  expected  only  to  make  a  visit 
there  and  console  himself  with  devotional  ex- 
ercises, but  he  lingered  and  at  last  became  a 
monk.  He  had  been  at  the  place  before,  and 
as  he  left  its  gates  Father  Benedict  had  said 
to  him,  "  Not  good-bye ;  you  will  return  to  us 
some  day." 

This  man  must  have  always  been  an  enthu- 
siast. He  was  my  only  companion  during  my 
stay  at  the  abbey,  and  he  talked  constantly  of 
the  life.  It  was  all  rhapsody  with  him.  He 
took  me  from  the  chapter-room  out  around  the 
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church,  where  there  are  forty-six  graves.  At 
the  head  of  each  stands  a  "black  cross,  telling- 
only  the  religious  name  of  the  man  who  lies 
there,  with  the  date  of  his  death.  There  is  an 
open  grave,  not  finished  yet.  Standing  by  it, 
Father  Joseph  said :  "  I  hope  I  will  be  the  one 
to  fill  it — the  next  to  go."  Then  he  told  me 
how  beautiful  was  his  life  of  praise  of  God 
and  the  saints.  It  was  so  peaceful;  the  world 
was  so  full  of  unrest.  Here  was  no  sorrow.  It 
was  the  exaltation  of  the  spirit  beyond  the 
flesh  and  into  the  very  home  of  God.  The 
grave  was  the  end  of  life.  The  religious  an- 
ticipated the  death  of  the  body,  and  put  his 
soul  into  the  joys  of  Paradise  before  it  had  left 
this  earth.  Death  could  only  complete  the 
union  with  God.  "How  beautiful!  how  beau- 
tiful!" he  repeated  again  and  again.  He  wept 
as  he  spoke  of  the  world  and  its  sorrows,  and 
there  was  deep  reverence  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  every  subject  connected  with  the 
Trappist  life.  What  would  have  been  super- 
stition in  another,  was  with  him  pure  symbol- 
ism. He  spoke  of  the  Virgin  as  a  man  might 
speak  or,  rather,  think  of  his  mother.  He 
spoke  of  the  songs  of  praise,  the  prayers,  the 
lives  of  the  martyrs,  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh.  He  said  he  knew  he  was  a  grievous  sin- 
ner. That  was  human  frailty;  but  his  life  was 
a  penance  for  sin,  and  in  the  goodness  of  God 
he  looked  for  forgiveness.  This  he  told  me 
after  he  had  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  Calvary, 
which  is  a  little  grotto  built  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  hills.  In  the  grotto  and  behind  a  large 
piece  of  glass  are  figures  representing  the 
descent  from  the  cross,  Christ's  figure  being 
a  fearful  object  to  look  upon.  In  the  shrine 
are  a  number  of  holy  relics,  among  them  a 
scourge. 

It  will  not  be  very  long  before  Father  Jo- 
seph will  be  unable  to  leave  the  hospital,  where 
he  now  lives,  and  where  no  stranger  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  then  they  will  put  him  on 
a  bed  of  ashes  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
and  the  myrtle  will  grow  over  another  little 
mound  in  the  graveyard.  The  monks  will 
come  there  to  meditate  sometimes,  and  perhaps 
each  one  will  envy  the  brother  who  has  gone. 

One  of  the  interesting  spots  about  the  abbey 
is  the  grave  of  Baron  de  Hudiamont.  It  is 
built  in  an  angle  of  the  church,  and  is  shown 
in  the  little  white  spot  against  the  church  wall 
seen  in  the  engraving.     A  marble  slab  records 


that  here  lies  John  Lambert  Emmanuel  Amor 
Constant,  Baron  de  Hudiamont,  who  was  born 
in  Belgium,  April  28,  1789,  and  died  at  Geth- 
semane,  October  22,  1879.  In  the  grotto  built 
around  the  grave  is  an  image  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  Baron  came  to  this  country,  and  settled 
in  St.  Louis  when  it  was  a  small  town.  His 
descendants  live  there  now.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  benefactors  of  the  abbey,  and  spent  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  within  its  walls,  but 
never  took  any  of  the  vows.  He  continued  to 
devote  much  of  his  large  means  to  the  insti- 
tution, helping  to  build  the  present  house. 
Near  his  grave,  in  another  angle  in  the  church, 
is  the  grotto  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  only  one  other 
Trappist  monastery.  It  is  called  New  Melle- 
ray,  and  is  located  near  Dubuque,  Iowa.  It 
was  founded  in  1849  by  colonists  from  Mont 
Melleray  in  Ireland,  which  was  established  by 
seventy -five  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  who 
had  been  expelled  from  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  austerity  of 
the  life  of  the  Trappist  monks.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  order, 
the  seclusion  from  the  world  is  complete.  A 
touching  story  is  told  of  a  monk  who  died  at 
Gethsemane,  which  shows  how  absolutely  apart 
is  the  life  of  these  men.  ,  The  Father  had  come 
from  France  with  Eutropius.  He  was  dying, 
and  the  abbot  asked  him  if  there  was  any  re- 
quest he  wished  to  make  before  his  lips  were 
sealed  forever.  He  feebly  asked  to  be  told  the 
fate  of  the  Emperor.  He  meant  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, under  whom  he  had  been  a  soldier. 
Learning  that  he  was  dead,  he  breathed  his 
last. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  severity,  the  monks 
at  Gethsemane  have  an  expression  of  calm  on 
their  faces  that  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
Little  light  shines  in  their  countenances,  and 
they  all  look  sad,  but  not  restless.  They  im- 
press one  by  the  dignity  of  their  bearing,  the 
reverential  courtesy  of  their  manner,  and  their 
benignity.  There  is  nothing  austere  in  their 
faces,  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  Jesuitical  craft. 
Their  welcome  to  strangers  is  cordial,  but  those 
who  come  to  board  live  on  very  hard  and  un- 
wholesome fare,  and  have  besides  to  listen  to  a 
brown  brother  read  in  a  halting  manner  dur- 
ing meal -times.  The  place -is  much  used  by 
priests  and  strict  members  of  the  Romish  Church 
as  a  place  of  religious  retreat. 

Morton  M.  Casseday. 
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THE  ABBEY  OF  LA  TRAPPE  IN  KENTUCKY. 


fORE  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  stood  at  the 
baptismal  font  as  sponsor 
to  a  name  that  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  was 
destined  to  become  more 
famous  than  his  own. 
But  the  world  has  well- 
nigh  forgotten  Richelieu's  godson.  Perhaps 
only  the  tireless  student  of  biography  now 
turns  the  pages  that  record  his  extraordinary 
career,  ponders  the  strange  unfolding  of  his 
moral  nature,  is  moved  by  the  deep  pathos 
of  his  dying  hours.  The  demands  of  historic 
clearness  and  perspective  which  enforce  some 
mention  of  him  here  may  not,  therefore,  ap- 
pear unfortunate.  Dominique  Armand-Jean 
le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee !  How  cleverly,  while 
scarcely  out  of  short-clothes,  did  he  puzzle 
the  king's  confessor  with  questions  on  Homer, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  publish  an  edition 
of  Anacreon  !  Of  ancient,  illustrious  birth,  and 
heir  to  an  almost  ducal  house,  how  tenderly 
favored  was  he  by  Marie  de  Medicis;  hap- 
py-hearted, kindly,  suasive,  how  idolized  by 
a  gorgeous  court !  In  what  affluence  of  rich 
laces  did  he  dress ;  in  what  irresistible  violet- 
colored  close  coats,  with  emeralds  at  his  wrist- 
bands, a  diamond  on  his  finger,  red  heels  on 
his  shoes !  How  nimbly  he  capered  through 
the  dance  with  a  sword  on  his  hip !  How 
bravely  he  planned  quests  after  the  manner 
of  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  meaning  to 
take  for  himself,  doubtless,  the  part  of  Lan- 
celot! How  exquisitely,  and  ardently,  and  ah ! 
how  fatally  he  flirted  with  the  incomparable 
ladies  in  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet! 
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And  with  a  zest  for  sport  as  great  as  his  unc- 
tion for  the  priestly  office,  how  wittily  —  laying 
one  hand  on  his  heart  and  waving  the  other 
through  the  air — could  he  bow  and  say, ;'  This 
morning  I  preached  like  an  angel;  I  '11  hunt 
like  the  devil  this  afternoon !  " 

All  at  once  his  life  broke  in  two  when  half 
spent.  He  ceased  to  hunt  like  the  devil,  to 
adore  the  flesh,  to  scandalize  the  world;  and 
retiring  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  La  Trappe 
in  Normandy, — the  sponsorial  gift  of  his  Em- 
inence and  favored  by  many  popes, —  there 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reforming  the 
relaxed  Benedictines.  The  old  abbey  —  situ- 
ated in  a  great  fog- covered  basin  encompassed 
by  dense  woods  of  beech,  oak,  and  linden,  and 
therefore  always  gloomy,  unhealthy,  and  for- 
bidding—  was  in  ruins.  One  ascended  by 
means  of  a  ladder  from  floor  to  rotting  floor. 
The  refectory  had  become  a  place  where  the 
monks  assembled  to  play  at  bowls  with  world- 
lings. The  dormitory,  exposed  to  wind,  rain, 
and  snow,  had  been  given  up  to  owls.  Each 
monk  slept  where  he  could  and  would.  In  the 
church  the  stones  were  scattered,  the  Avails 
unsteady,  the  pavement  was  broken,  the  bell 
ready  to  fall.  As  a  single  solemn  reminder 
of  the  vanished  spirit  of  the  place,  which  had 
been  founded  by  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Bernard 
in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  intention  of 
reviving  in  the  Western  Church  the  bright 
examples  of  primitive  sanctity  furnished  by 
Eastern  solitaries  of  the  third  and  fourth,  one 
read  over  the  door  of  the  cloister  the  words 
of  Jeremiah :  Sedebit  solitariits  et  tacebit.  The 
few  monks  who  remained  in  the  convent 
were,  as  Chateaubriand  says,  also  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  They  preferred  sipping  ratafia  to 
reading  their  breviaries;  and  when  De  Ranee 
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undertook  to  enforce  a  reform,  they  threatened 
to  whip  him  well  for  his  pains.  He,  in  turn, 
threatened  them  with  the  royal  interference, 
and  they  submitted.  There,  accordingly,  he 
introduced  a  system  of  rules  that  a  sybarite 
might  have  wept  over  even  to  hear  recited ; 
carried  into  practice  cenobitical  austerities 
that  recalled  the  models  of  pious  anchorites 
in  Syria  and  Thebais ;  and  gave  its  peculiar 
meaning  to  the  word  "  Trappist,"  a  name 
which  has  since  been  taken  by  all  Cistercian 
communities  embracing  the  reform  of  the  first 
monastery. 

In  the  retirement  of  this  mass  of  woods  and 
sky  De  Ranee  passed  the  rest  of  his  long  life, 
doing  nothing  more  worldly,  perhaps,  than 
quoting  Aristophanes  and  Horace  to  Bossuet, 
and  allowing  himself  to  be  entertained  by 
Pellisson,  carefully  exhibiting  the  accomplish- 
m'ents  of  his  educated  spider.  There,  in  acute 
agony  of  body  and  perfect  meekness  of  spirit, 
a  worn  and  weary  old  man,  with  time  enough 
to  remember  his  youthful  ardors  and  emeralds 
and  illusions,  he  watched  his  mortal  end  draw 
slowly  near.  And  there,  asking  to  be  buried  in 
some  desolate  spot, —  some  old  battle-field, — 
he  died  at  last,  extending  his  poor  macerated 
body  on  the  cross  of  blessed  cinders  and  straw, 
and  commending  his  poor  penitent  soul  to  the 
pure  mercy  of  Heaven. 

A  wonderful  spectacle  to  the  less  fervid 
Benedictines  of  the  closing  seventeenth  cen- 
tury must  have  seemed  the  work  of  De  Ranee 
in  that  old  Norman  abbey.    A  strange  com- 


pany of  human  souls,  attracted  by  the  former 
distinction  of  the  great  abbot  as  well  as  by 
the  peculiar  vows  of  the  institute,  must  have 
come  together  in  its  silent  halls !  One  hears 
many  stories,  in  the  lighter  vein,  regarding 
some  of  its  inmates.  Thus,  there  was  a  certain 
furious  ex-trooper,  lately  reeking  with  blood, 
it  seems,  who  got  himself  much  commended 
by  living  on  baked  apples,  and  a  young  noble- 
man who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  wash- 
ing daily  the  monastery  spittoons.  One  brother, 
the  story  runs,  having  one  day  said  there  was 
too  much  salt  in  his  scalding-hot  broth,  im- 
mediately burst  into  tears  of  contrition  for  his 
wickedness  in  complaining;  and  another  went 
for  so  many  years  without  raising  his  eyes  that 
he  knew  not  a  new  chapel  had  been  built,  and 
so  quite  cracked  his  skull  one  day  against  the 
wall. 

The  abbey  was  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and 
helpless,  the  shipwrecked,  the  conscience- 
stricken,  and  the  broken-hearted  —  for  that 
meditative  type  of  fervid  piety  which  for  ages 
has  looked  upon  the  cloister  as  the  true  earth- 
ly paradise  wherein  to  rear  the  difficult  edifice 
of  the  soul's  salvation.  Much  noble  blood 
sought  De  Ranee's  retreat,  to  wash  out,  if 
might  be,  its  terrifying  stains;  and  more  than 
one  reckless  spirit  went  thither  to  take  upon 
itself  the  yoke  of  purer,  sweeter  usages. 

De  Ranee's  work  remains  an  influence  in 
the  world.  His  monastery  and  his  reform  con- 
stitute the  true  background  of  material  and 
spiritual   fact    against  which   to   outline   the 
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present  Abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Kentucky. 
Even  when  thus  clearly  viewed,  it  seems 
placed  where  it  is  only  by  some  freak  of  his- 
tory. An  abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Kentucky  ! 
How  utterly  inharmonious  with  every  element 
of  its  environment  appears  this  fragment  of 
old  French  monastic  life !  It  is  the  twelfth 
century  touching  the  last  of  the  nineteenth 
—  the  Old  World  reappearing  in  the  New. 
Here  are  French  faces  —  here  is  the  French 
tongue.  Here  is  the  identical  white  cowl  pre- 
sented to  blessed  St.  Alberick  in  the  forests 
of  Burgundy  nine  hundred  years  ago.  Here 
is  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  patriarch  of  the 
Western  monks  in  the  sixth  century.  When 
one  is  put  out  at  the  wayside  station,  amidst 
woodlands  and  fields  of  Indian-corn,  and,  leav- 
ing all  the  world  behind  him,  turns  his  foot- 
steps across  the  country  towards  the  abbey 
more  than  a  mile  away,  the  seclusion  of  the 
region,  its  ineffable  quietude,  the  infinite  spir- 
itual isolation  of  the  life  passed  by  the  silent 
brotherhood  —  all  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  image  of  that  ancient  distant  abbey 
with  which  this  one  holds  connection  so  sacred 
and  so  close.  Is  it  not  the  veritable  spot  in 
Normandy  ?  Here  too  is  the  broad  basin  of 
retired  country ;  here  are  the  densely  wooded 
hills,  shutting  it  in  from  all  the  world;  here 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  and  gardens  of 
the  ascetic  devotees ;  and  as  the  night  falls 
from  the  low  blurred  sky  of  ashen-gray,  and 
cuts  short  a  silent  contemplation  of  the  scene, 
here  too  one  finds  one's  self,  like  some  belated 
traveler  in  the  dangerous  forests  of  old,  hurry- 
ing on  to  reach  the  porter's  lodge  and  ask  ad- 
mission within  the  sacred  walls  to  enjoy  the 


hospitality  of  the  venerable 
abbot.  It  is  interesting  to  in- 
quire how  this  religious  exotic 
from  another  clime  and  an- 
other age  ever  came  to  be 
planted  in  such  a  spot. 


For  nearly  a  century  after 
the  death  of  De  Ranee  it  is 
known  that  his  followers 
faithfully  maintained  his  re- 
form at  La  Trappe.  Then  the 
French  Revolution  drove  the 
Trappists  as  wanderers  into 
various  countries,  and  the  ab- 
bey was  made  a  foundry  for 
cannon.  A  small  branch  of 
the  order  came  in  1804  to  the 
United  States  and  established 
itself  for  a  while  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, butsoon  turned  its  eyes 
towards  the  greater  wilds  and 
solitudes  of  Kentucky.  For  this  there  was  suf- 
ficient reason.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Kentucky  was  early  a  great  pioneer  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Here 
the  first  episcopal  see  of  the  West  was  erect- 
ed, and  Bardstown  held  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
within  certain  parallels  of  latitude,  over  all 
States  and  Territories  between  the  two  oceans. 
Here  too  were  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  of 
the  West,  except  those  who  were  to  be  found 
in  the  French  stations  along  the  Wabash  and 
the  Mississippi.  Indeed,  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky,  which  was  principally  de- 
scended from  the  colonists  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
had  begun  to  enter  the  State  as  early  as  1775, 
the  nucleus  of  their  settlements  soon  becoming 
Nelson  County,  the  locality  of  the  present  ab- 
bey. Likewise  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially that  portion  of  it  in  Kentucky,  owes 
a  great  debt  to  the  zeal  of  the  exiled  French 
clergy  of  those  early  days.  That  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  the  French 
character  which  nat- 
urally adapts  it  to 
every  circumstance 
and  emergency  was 
then  most  demanded 
and  most  efficacious. 
From  these  exiles  the 
infant  missions  of  the 
State  were  supplied 
with  their  most  de- 
voted laborers. 

Hither,  according- 
ly, the  Trappists  re- 
moved from  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  establishing  themselves  on  Pottinger's 
Creek,  near  Rohan's  Knob,  several  miles 
from  the  present  site.  But  they  remained 
only  a  few  years.  The  climate  of  Kentucky 
was  deemed  ill  suited  to  their  life  of  unre- 
laxed  asceticism,  and,  moreover,  their  restless 
superior  had  conceived  a  desire  to  Chris- 
tianize Indian  children,  and  so  removed  the 
languishing  settlement  to  Missouri.  There 
is  not  space  for  following  the  solemn  march 
of  those  austere  exiles  through  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  New  World.  From  Missouri 
they  went  to  an  ancient  Indian  burying- 
ground  in  Illinois  and  there  built  up  a  sort 
of  village  in  the  heart  of  the  prairie  ;  but  the 
great  mortality  from  which  they  suffered  and 
the  subsidence  of  the  fury  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution recalled  them  in  1813  to  France,  to 
reoccupy  the  establishments  from  which  they 
had  been  banished. 

It  was  of  this  body  that  Dickens,  in  his 
"  American  Notes,"  wrote  as  follows  : 

Looming  up  in  the  distance,  as  we  rode  along,  was  an- 
other of  the  ancient  Indian  burial-places,  called  Monk's 
Mound,  in  memory  of  a  body  of  fanatics  of  the  order 
of  La  Trappe,  who  founded  a  desolate  convent  there 
many  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  settlements 
within  a  thousand  miles,  and  were  all  swept  off  by  the 
pernicious  climate ;  in  which  lamentable  fatality  few 
rational  people  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  society  ex- 
perienced any  very  severe  deprivation. 

But  it  is  almost  too  late  to  say  that  in  these 
"  Notes "  Dickens  was  not  always  either 
kindly  or  correct. 

This  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  state  a 
miracle  than  to  discuss  it;  and  the  following 
account  of  a  heavenly  portent,  which  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  vouchsafed  the  Trappists 
while  sojourning  in  Kentucky,  may  be  given 
without  comment: 

In  the  year  1S08  the  moon,  being  then  about  two- 
thirds  full,  presented  a  most  remarkable  appearance. 
A  bright,  luminous  cross,  clearly  defined,  was  seen  in 
the  heavens,  with  its  arms  intersecting  the  center  of 


the  moon.  On  each  side  two  smaller  crosses  were  also 
distinctly  visible,  though  the  portions  of  them  most 
distant  from  the  moon  were  more  faintly  marked. 
This  strange  phenomenon  continued  for  several  hours 
and  was  witnessed  by  the  Trappists  on  their  arising, 
as  usual,  at  midnight,  to  sing  the  Divine  praise. 

The  present  monastery,  which  is  called  the 
Abbey  of  Gethsemane,  owes  its  origin  imme- 
diately to  the  Abbey  of  La  Meilleraye,  of  the 
department  of  the  Loire-Inferieure,  France. 
The  abbot  of  the  latter  had  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  the  French  Government  to  found 
a  house  in  the  island  of  Martinique  on  an  es- 
tate granted  by  Louis  Philippe;  but  this  mon- 
arch's rule  having  been  overturned,  the  plan 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  colony  in  the 
United  States.  Two  fathers,  with  the  view  of 
selecting  a  site,  came  to  New  York  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  and  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  Catholic  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  to 
the  domain  of  the  pioneer  Trappists.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  accordingly,  about  forty- 
five  "  religious  "  left  the  mother-abbey  of  La 
Meilleraye,  set  sail  from  Havre  de  Grace  for 
New  Orleans,  went  thence  by  boat  to  Louis- 
ville, and  from  this  point  walked  to  Gethsem- 
ane, a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles.  Although 
scattered  among  various  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Trappists  have  but  two  convents  in  the 
United  States  —  this,  the  oldest,  and  one  near 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  colony  from  the  abbey  in 
Ireland. 
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The  domain  of  the  abbey  comprises  some 
seventeen  hundred  acres  of  land,  part  of  which 
is  tillable,  while  the  rest  consists  of  a  range  of 
wooded  knobs  that  furnish  timber  to  the  mon- 
astery steam  saw-mill.  Around  this  domain 
lie  the  homesteads  of  Kentucky  farmers,  who 
make,  alas !  indifferent  monks.  One  leaves  the 
public  road  that  winds  across  the  open  coun- 
try and  approaches  the  monastery  through  a 
long  level  avenue,  inclosed  on  each  side  by 
a  hedge-row  of  cedars  and  shaded  by  nearly 
a  hundred  beautiful  English  elms,  all  the  off- 
spring of  a  single  parent  stem.  Traversing 
this  dim,  sweet  spot,  where  no  sound  is  heard 
but  the  waving  of  boughs  and  the  softened 
notes  of  birds,  one  reaches  the  porter's  lodge, 
a  low  brick  building,  on  each  side  of  which 
extends  the  high  brick  wall  that  separates 
the  inner  from  the  outer  world.  Passing  be- 
neath the  archway  of  the  lodge,  one  discov- 
ers a  graceful  bit  of  landscape  gardening  — 
walks  fringed  with  cedars,  elaborately  de- 
signed beds  for  flowers,  pathways  so  thickly 
strewn  with  sawdust  that  the  heaviest  foot- 
fall is  unheard,  a  soft  turf  of  green  traversed 
only  by  the  gentle  shadows  of  the  pious-look- 
ing Benedictine  trees  :  a  fit  spot  for  recrea- 
tion and  meditation.  It  is  with  a  sort  of 
worldly  start  that  you  come  upon  an  inclos- 
ure  at  one  end  of  these  grounds  wherein  a 
populous  family  of  white-cowled  rabbits  tip 
around  in  the  most  noiseless  fashion. 

Architecturally  there  is 
little  to  please  the  aes- 
thetic sense  in  the  monas- 
tery building,  along  the 
whole  front  of  which  these 
grounds  extend.  It  is 
a  great  quadrangular  pile 
of  brick,  three  stories 
high,  heated  by  furnaces 
and  lighted  by  gas  — 
modern  appliances  which 
heighten  the  contrast  with 
the  ancient  life  whose 
needs  they  subserve.  With- 
in the  quadrangle  is  a 
green  inner  court,  also 
beautifully  laid  off.  One 
side  of  it  consists  of  two 
chapels,  the  one  appropriated  to  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  Church  and  entered  from  with- 
out the  abbey- wall  by  ail  who  desire;  the 
other,  consecrated  to  the  offices  of  the  Trap- 
pist  order,  entered  only  from  within,  and  ac- 
cessible exclusively  to  males.  It  is  here  that 
one  finds  occasion  to  remember  the  Trappist's 
vow  of  poverty.  The  vestments  are  far  from 
rich,  the  decorations  of  the  altar  far  from  splen- 
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did.  The  crucifixion  scene  behind  the  altar 
consists  of  wooden  figures  carved  by  one  of 
the  monks  now  dead  and  painted  with  little  art. 
No  tender  light  of  many  hues  here  streams 
through  long  windows  rich  with  holy  remi- 
niscence and  artistic  fancy.  The  church  has,, 
albeit,  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own — that 
charm  which  is  inseparable  from  fine  propor- 
tion in  stone  and  from  gracefully  disposed 
columns  growing  into  the  arches  of  the  lofty 
roof.  But  the  cold  gray  of  the  interior,  severe 
and  unrelieved,  bespeaks  a  place  where  the 
soul  comes  to  lay  itself  in  simplicity  before  the 
Eternal  as  it  would  upon  a  naked,  solitary  rock 
of  the  desert.  Elsewhere  in  the  abbey, of  course, 
greater  evidences  of  votive 
poverty  occur — in  thevari- 
ous  statues  and  shrines  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  pictures 
and  prints  that  hang  in  the 
main  front  corridor  —  in 
all  that  appertains  to  the 
material  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Just  outside  the  church, 
beneath  the  perpetual  ben- 
ediction of  the  cross  on  its 
spire,  is  the  quiet  ceme- 
tery garth  where  the  dead 
are  side  by  side,  their 
graves  covered  with  myr- 
tle,  and  each   having  for 
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its  headstone  a  plain  wooden  crucifix  bear- 
ing the  religious  name  and  the  station  of  him 
who  lies  below  —  Father  Honorius,  Father 
Timotheus,  Brother  Hilarius,  Brother  Eutro- 
pius.  Who  are  they  ?  And  whence  ?  And  by 
what  familiar  names  were  they  greeted  on 
the  old  play-grounds  and  battle-fields  of  the 
world  ? 

The  Trappists  do  not,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood,  daily  dig  a  portion  of  their  own 
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graves.  When  one  of  them  dies  and  has  been 
buried,  a  new  grave  is  begun  beside  the  one 
just  filled,  as  a  reminder  to  all  the  survivors 
that  one  of  them  must  surely  take  his  place 
therein.  So,  too,  when  each  seeks  the  ceme- 
tery inclosure,  in  hours  of  holy  meditation, 
and,  standing  bare-headed  among  the  graves, 
prays  softly  for  the  souls  of  his  departed  breth- 
ren, he  may  come  for  a  time  to  this  unfin- 
ished grave,  and,  kneeling  on  the  rude  board 
placed  at  the  head,  pray  Heaven,  if  he  be  next, 
to  dismiss  his  soul  in  peace. 


Nor  do  they  sleep  in  the  dark,  abject  ken- 
nel, which  the  imagination,  in  the  light  of 
medieval  history,  constructs  as  the  true  monk's 
cell.  By  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  they  sleep 
apart  but  in  the  same  place,  and  the  dormi- 
tory is  a  great  upper  room,  well  lighted  and 
clean,  in  the  body  of  which  a  general  frame- 
work several  feet  high  is  divided  into  parti- 
tions that  look  like  narrow  berths. 

It  is  while  going  from  place  to  place  in  the 
abbey  and  considering  the  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  it  that  one  grows  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  subject  but  little  understood  —  the 
daily  life  of  the  monks. 


IV. 

We  have  all  acquired  poetical  and  pictorial 
conceptions  of  monks  —  praying  with  wan 
faces  and  upturned  eyes  half  darkened  by  the 
shadowing  cowl,  the  coarse  serge  falling  away 
from  the  emaciated  neck,  the  hands  press- 
ing the  crucifix  close  to  the  heart;  and  along 
with  this  type  has  always  been  associated  a 
certain  idea  of  cloistral  life  —  that  it  was  an 
existence  of  vacancy  and  idleness,  or  at  best 
of  deep  meditation  of  the  soul  broken  only  by 
express  spiritual  devotions.  There  is  another 
kind  of  monk,  of  course,  with  all  the  marks 
of  which  we  seem  traditionally  familiar;  the 
monk  with  the  rubicund  face,  sleek  poll, 
good  epigastric  development,  and  slightly 
unsteady  gait,  with  whom,  in  turn,  we  have 
connected  a  different  phase  of  conventual  dis- 
cipline—  fat  capon  and  stubble  goose,  and 
midnight  convivial  chantings  growing  ever 
more  fast  and  furious,  but  finally  dying  away 
in  a  heavy  stertorous  calm.  Poetry,  art,  the 
drama,  the  novel,  have  each  portrayed  human 
nature  in  orders;  the  saint-like  monk,  the  in- 
tellectual monk,  the  bibulous,  the  felonious,  the 
fighting  monk  (who  loves  not  the  hermit  of 
Copmanhurst  ?),  until  the  memory  is  stored 
and  the  imagination  preoccupied. 

Living  for  a  while  in  a  Trappist  monastery  in 
modern  America,  one  gets  a  pleasant  infusion 
of  actual  experience,  and  is  disposed  to  insist 
upon  the  existence  of  other  types  no  less  pic- 
turesque and  on  the  whole  much  more  accept- 
able. He  finds  himself,  for  one  thing,  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  working  monk.  Idleness 
to  the  Trappist  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  and 
one  of  his  vows  is  manual  labor.  Whatever  a 
monk's  previous  station  may  have  been,  he 
must  perform,  according  to  abbatial  direction, 
the  most  menial  services.  None  are  exempt 
from  work ;  there  is  no  place  among  them  for 
the  sluggard.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  abbey  is  a  self-dependent  institution, 
where  the  healthy  must  be  maintained,  the 
sick  cared  for,  the  dead  buried,  the  necessity 
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for  much  work  becomes  manifest.  In  fact,  the 
occupations  are  about  as  various  as  those  of 
a  modern  factory.  There  is  scope  for  intel- 
lects of  all  degrees  and  talents  of  well-nigh 
every  order.  Daily  life,  unremittingly  from 
year  to  year,  is  an  exact  system  of  duties 
and  hours.  The  building,  covering  about  an 
acre  of  ground  and  penetrated  by  corridors, 
must  be  kept  faultlessly  clean.  There  are 
three  kitchens, —  one  for  the  guests,  one  for  the 
community,  and  one  for  the  infirmary, —  that 
require  each  a  coquinarius  and  separate  as- 
sistants. There  is  a  tinker's  shop  and  a  phar- 
macy ;  a  saddlery,  where  the  broken  gear  used 
in  cultivating  the  monastery  lands  is  mended  ; 
a  tailor's  shop,  where  the  worn  garments  are 
patched ;  a  shoemaker's  shop,  where  the  coarse, 
heavy  shoes  of  the  monks  are  made  and  cob- 
bled; and  a  barber's  shop,  where  the  Trap- 
pist  beard  is  shaved  twice  a  month  and  the 
Trappist  head  is  monthly  shorn. 

Outdoors  the  occupations  are  even  more 
varied.  The  community  do  not  till  the  farm. 
The  greater  part  of  their  land  is  occupied  by 
tenant  farmers,  and  what  they  reserve  for 
their  own  use  is  cultivated  by  the  so-called 
"  family  brothers,"  who,  it  is  due  to  say,  have 
no  families,  but  live  as  celibates  on  the  abbey 
domain,  subject  to  the  abbot's  authority,  with- 
out being  members  of  the  order.  The  monks, 
however,  do  labor  in  the  ample  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  vineyard  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  sustenance,  in  the  steam  saw-mill 
and  grain-mill,  in  the  dairy  and  the  cheese 
factory.  Thus  picturesquely  engaged  one  may 
find  them  in  autumn  :  monks  gathering  apples 
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and  making  barrel  after  barrel  of  pungent 
cider,  which  is  stored  away  in  the  vast  cellar 
as  their  only  beverage  except  water ;  monks 
repairing  the  shingle  roof  of  a  stable  ;  monks 
feeding  the  huge  swine  which  they  fatten 
for  the  board  of  their  carnal  guests,  or  the 
fluttering  multitude  of  chickens  from  the 
eggs  and  young  of  which  they  derive  a  slen- 
der revenue;  monks  grouped  in  the  garden 
around  a  green  and  purple  heap  of  turnips, 
to  be  stored  up  as  a  winter  relish  of  no  mean 
distinction. 

Amidst  such  scenes  one  forgets  all  else  while 
enjoying  the  wealth  and  freshness  of  artistic 
effects.  What  a  picture  is  this  young  Belgian 
cheese-maker,  his  sleeves  rolled  up  above  the 
elbows  of  his  brawny  arms,  his  great  pinkish 
hands  buried  in  the  golden  curds,  the  cap  of 
his  serge  cloak  falling  back  and  showing  his 
closely  clipped  golden-brown  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  clear  delicate  skin !  Or  this  Australian 
ex-farmer,  as  he  stands  by  the  Hopper  of  grist 
or  lays  on  his  shoulder  a  bag  of  flour  for  the 
coarse  brown  bread  of  the  monks.    Or  this 
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dark  old  French  opera-singer,  who  strutted 
his  brief  hour  on  many  a  European  stage, 
but  now  hobbles  around,  all  hoary  in  his  cowl 
and  blanched  with  age,  to  pick  up  a  handful 
of  garlic.  Or  this  athletic,  superbly  formed 
young  Irishman,  thrusting  a  great  iron  prod 
into  the  glowing  coals  of  the  saw-mill  fur- 
nace. Or  this  slender  Switzer,  your  attend- 
ant in  the  refectory,  with  great  keys  dangling 
from  his  leathern  cincture,  who  stands  by 
with  folded  hands  and  bowed  head  while 
you  are  eating  the  pagan  meal  he  has  pre- 


pared, and  prays  that  you  may  be  forgiven 
for  enjoying  it. 

From  various  countries  of  the  Old  World 
men  find  their  way  into  the  Abbey  of  Geth- 
semane,  but  among  them  are  no  Americans. 
Repeatedly  the  latter  have  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  have  always  failed  to  persevere  up 
to  the  final  consecration  of  the  white  cowl. 
The  fairest  warning  is  given  to  the  postulant. 
He  is  made  to  understand  the  entire  extent 
of  the  obligation  he  has  assumed ;  and  only 
after  passing  through  a  novitiate,  prolonged 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  abbot,  is  he  admitted 
to  the  vows  that  must  be  kept  unbroken  till 
death. 


From  the  striking  material  aspects  of  their 
daily  life,  however,  one  is  soon  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  their  subordination  to  spiritual  aims 


and  half  of  cream.  The  guest-master,  whose 
business  it  is  to  act  as  your  guide  through  the 
abbey  and  the  grounds,  is  warily  mindful  of  his 
special  functions  and  requests  you  to  address 
none  but  him.  Only  the  abbot  is  free  to  speak 
when  and  as  his  judgment  may  approve.  It 
is  silence,  says  the  Trappist,  that  shuts  out 
new  ideas,   worldly  topics,  controversy.    It  is 


THE     REFECTORY. 


and  pledges ;  for  upon  them  all,  like  a  spell 
of  enchantment,  lies  the  sacred  silence.  The 
honey  has  been  taken  from  the  bees  with  so- 
lemnity ;  the  grapes  have  been  gathered  with- 
out song  and  mirth.  The  vow  of  life-long 
silence  taken  by  the  Trappist  must  of  course 
not  be  construed  literally ;  but  after  all  there 
are  only  two  occasions  during  which  it  is  com- 
pletely set  aside  —  when  confessing  his  sins 
and  when  singing  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
At  all  other  times  his  tongue  becomes,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  superfluous  member ;  he  speaks 
only  by  permission  of  his  superior,  and  always 
simply  and  to  the  point.  The  monk  at  work 
with  another  exchanges  with  him  only  the  few 
low,  necessary  words,  and  those  that  provoke 
no  laughter.  Of  the  three  so-called  monastic 
graces,  Simpliciias,  Benignitas,  Hilaritas,  the 
last  is  not  his.  Even  for  necessary  speech  he 
is  taught  to  substitute  a  language  of  signs,  as 
fully  systematized  as  the  speech  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Should  he,  while  at  work,  wound 
his  fellow- workman,  sorrow  may  be  expressed 
by  striking  his  breast.  A  desire  to  confess  is 
shown  by  lifting  one  hand  to  the  mouth  and 
striking  the  breast  with  the  other.  The  maker 
of  cheese  crosses  two  fingers  at  the  middle  point 
to  let  you  know  that  it  is  made  half  of  milk 


silence  that  enables  the  soul  to  contemplate 
with  singleness  and  mortification  the  infinite 
perfections  of  the  Eternal. 

In  the  abbey  it  is  this  all-pervasive  hush 
that  falls  like  a  leaden  pall  upon  the  stranger 
who  has  rushed  in  from  the  talking  universe 
and  this  country  of  free  speech.  Are  these 
priests  modern  survivals  of  the  rapt  solitaries 
of  India  ?  The  days  pass,  and  the  world,  which 
seemed  in  hailing  distance  to  you  at  first,  has 
receded  to  dim  remoteness.  You  stand  at  the 
window  of  your  room  looking  out,  and  hear 
in  the  autumn  trees  only  the  flute-like  note  of 
some  migratory  bird,  passing  slowly  on  towards 
the  south  with  all  its  kind.  You  listen  within, 
and  hear  but  a  key  turning  in  distant  locks 
and  the  slow-retreating  footsteps  of  some  dusky 
figure  returning  to  its  lonely  self-communings. 
The  utmost  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  noise; 
in  the  dormitory  not  even  your  guide  will  speak 
to  you,  but  explains  by  gesture  and  signs.  Dur- 
ing the  short  siesta  the  Trappists  allow  them- 
selves, if  one  of  them,  not  wishing  to  sleep, 
gets  permission  to  read  in  his  so-called  cell, 
he  must  turn  the  pages  of  his  book  inaud- 
ibly.  In  the  refectory,  while  the  meal  is  eaten 
and  the  appointed  reader  in  the  tribune  goes 
through  a  service,  if  one  through  carelessness 
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READING  IN   THE  CHAPTER  ROOM. 


makes  a  noise  by  so  much  as  dropping  a  fork 
or  a  spoon,  he  leaves  his  seat  and  prostrates 
himself  on  the  floor  until  bidden  by  the  supe- 
rior to  arise.  The  same  penance  is  undergone 
in  the  church  by  any  one  who  should  distract 
attention  with  the  clasp  of  his  book. 

A  hard  life,  to  purely  human  seeming,  does 
the  Trappist  make  for  the  body.  He  thinks 
nothing  of  it.    It  is  his  evil  tenement  of  flesh, 


whose  humors  are  an  impediment  to  sancti- 
fication,  whose  propensities  are  to  be  kept 
down  by  the  practice  of  all  austerities.  To  it 
in  part  all  his  monastic  vows  are  addressed — 
perpetual  and  utter  poverty,  chastity,  manual 
labor,  silence,  seclusion,  penance,  obedience. 
The  perfections  and  glories  of  his  monastic 
state  culminate  in  the  complete  abnegation 
and  destruction  of  animal  nature,  and  in  the 
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correspondence  of  his  earthly  life  with  the 
holiness  of  divine  instruction.  The  war  of  the 
Jesuit  is  with  the  world  ;  the  war  of  the  Trap- 
pist  is  with  himself.  From  his  narrow  bed,  on 
which  are  simply  a  coarse  thin  mattress,  pil- 
low, sheet,  and  coverlet,  he  rises  at  2  o'clock, 
on  certain  days  at  1,  on  others  yet  at  12.  He 
has  not  undressed,  but  has  slept  in  his  daily 
garb,  with  the  cincture  around  his  waist. 

This  dress  consists,- if  he  be  a  brother,  of 
the  roughest  dark-brown  serge-like  stuff,  the 
over-garment  of  which  is  a  long  robe ;  if  a 
father,  of  a  similar  material,  but  white  in  color, 
the  over-garment  being  the  cowl,  beneath 
which  is  the  black  scapular.  He  changes  it 
only  once  in  two  weeks.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  bath,  as  tending  to  luxuriousness,  is  forbid- 
den him,  especially  if  he  be  young.  His  diet 
is  vegetables,  fruit,  honey,  cider,  cheese,  and 
brown  bread.  Only  when  sick  or  infirm  may 
he  take  even  fish  or  eggs.  His  table-service  is 
pewter,  plain  earthernware,  a  heavy  wooden 
spoon  and  fork  of  his  own  making,  and  the 
bottom  of  a  broken  bottle  for  a  salt-cellar.  If 
he  wears  the  white  cowl,  he  eats  but  one  such 
frugal  repast  a  day  during  part  of  the  year; 
if  the  brown  robe,  and  therefore  required  to 
do  more  work,  he  has  besides  this  meal  an 
early  morning  luncheon  called  "  mixt."  He 
renounces  all  claim  to  his  own  person,  all  right 


over  his  own  powers.  "  I  am  as  wax,"  he  ex- 
claims; "mold  me  as  you  will."  By  the  law 
of  his  patron  saint,  if  commanded  to  do  things 
too  hard,  or  even  impossible,  he  must  still 
undertake  them. 

For  the  least  violations  of  the  rules  of  his 
order;  for  committing  a  mistake  while  recit- 
ing a  psalm,  responsory,  antiphon,  or  lesson; 
for  giving  out  one  note  instead  of  another, 
or  saying  dominus  instead  of  domino ;  for 
breaking  or  losing  anything,  or  committing 
any  fault  while  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work 
in  kitchen,  pantry,  bakery,  garden,  trade,  or 
business  —  he  must  humble  himself  and  make 
public  satisfaction  forthwith.  Nay,  more: 
each  by  his  vows  is  forced  to  become  his 
brother's  keeper,  and  to  proclaim  him  publicly 
in  the  community  chapter  for  the  slightest 
overt  transgression.  For  charity's  sake,  how- 
ever, he  may  not  judge  motives  nor  make- 
vague  general  charges. 

The  Trappist  does  not  walk  beyond  the 
inclosures  except  by  permission.  He  must 
repress  all  those  ineffably  tender  yearnings 
that  visit  and  vex  the  human  heart  in  this 
life.  The  death  of  the  nearest  kindred  is  not 
announced  to  him.  Forgotten  by  the  world, 
by  him  it  is  forgotten.  Yet  not  wholly.  When 
he  lays  the  lashes  of  the  scourge  on  his  flesh — 
it  may  be  on  his  carious  bones  —  he  does  it 
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not  for  his  own  sins  alone,  but  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world;  and  in  his  searching,  self- 
imposed  humiliations,  there  is  a  silent,  broad 
out-reaching  of  sympathetic  effort  in  behalf 
of  all  his  kind.  Sorrow  may  not  depict  itself 
freely  on  his  face.  If  a  suffering  invalid,  he 
must  manifest  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  his 
malady,  feel  no  concern  regarding  the  result. 
In  his  last  hour,  he  sees  ashes  strewn  upon  the 


been  the  realization  of  the  infinite  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  personal  purity ;  and  the  saint 
in  the  desert  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  spirit- 
ual man."  However  this  may  be,  here  at  Geth- 
semane  you  see  one  of  the  severest  expressions 
of  its  faith  that  the  soul  has  ever  given,  either 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times ;  and  you  cease 
to  think  of  these  men  as  members  of  a  relig- 
ious order,  in  the  study  of  them  as  exponents 


THE    SMITHY. 


floor  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  a  thin  scattering 
of  straw  made  over  them,  and  his  body  ex- 
tended thereon  to  die ;  and  from  this  hard  bed 
of  death  he  knows  it  will  be  borne  on  a  bier 
by  his  brethren  and  laid  in  the  grave  without 
coffin  or  shroud. 

VII. 

But  who  can  judge  such  a  life  save  him 
who  has  lived  it  ?  Who  can  say  what  un- 
dreamt-of spiritual  compensations  may  not 
come  even  in  this  present  time  as  a  reward 
for  all  bodily  austerities  ?  What  fine  realities 
may  not  body  themselves  forth  to  the  eye  of 
the  soul,  strained  of  grossness,  steadied  from 
worldly  agitation,  and  taught  to  gaze  year 
after  year  into  the  awfulness  and  mystery  of 
its  own  being  and  deep  destiny?  "  Monasti- 
cism,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  we  believe  to  have 


of  a  common  humanity  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  its  relation  to  the  Infinite.  One 
would  wish  to  lay  hold  upon  the  latent  ele- 
ments of  power  and  truth  and  beauty  in  their 
system  which  enables  them  to  say  with  quiet 
cheerfulness,  "  We  are  happy,  perfectly  happy." 
To  them  there  is  no  gloom. 

Excepting  this  ceaseless  war  between  flesh 
and  spirit,  the  abbey  seems  a  peaceful  place. 
Its  relations  with  the  outside  world  have  al- 
ways been  kindly.  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
undisturbed  by  the  forces  of  each  party.  Food 
and  shelter  it  has  never  denied  even  to  the 
poorest,  and  it  asks  no  compensation,  accept- 
ing such  as  the  stranger  may  give.  The  savor 
of  good  deeds  extends  beyond  its  walls,  and 
near  by  is  a  free  school  under  its  control, 
where  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
boys  of  all  creeds  have  been  educated. 
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There  comes  some  late  autumnal  afternoon 
when  you  are  to  leave  the  place.  With  a 
strange  feeling  of  farewell,  you  grasp  the  hands 
of  those  whom  you  have  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing,  and  walk  slowly  out  past  the 
meek  sacristan,  past  the  noiseless  garden,  past 
the  porter's  lodge  and  the  misplaced  rabbits, 
past  the  dim  avenue  of  elms,  past  the  great 
iron  gateway,  and,  walking  along  the  seques- 
tered road  until  you  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wooded  knoll  half  a  mile  away,  turn 
and  look  back.  Half  a  mile !  The  distance  is 
infinite !  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  seem  hardly 
able  to  reach  the  pale  cross  on  the  spire  which 
anon  fades  into  the  sky ;  and  the  monastery 
bell,  that  sends  its  mellow  tones  across  the 
shadowy  landscape,  is  rung  from  an  imme- 
morial past. 


It  is  the  hour  of  the  Compline,  the  Salve, 
and  the  Angelus — the  last  of  the  seven  services 
that  the  Trappist  holds  between  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  this  hour  of  early  nightfall. 
Standing  alone  in  the  silent  darkness  you  al- 
low imagination  to  carry  you  once  more  into 
the  church.  You  sit  in  one  of  the  galleries  and 
look  down  upon  the  stalls  of  the  monks  ranged 
along  the  walls  of  the  nave.  There  is  no  light 
except  the  feeble  gleam  of  a  single  low  red 
cresset  that  swings  ever-burning  before  the 
altar.  You  can  just  discern  a  long  line  of 
nameless  dusky  figures  creep  forth  from  the 
deeper  gloom  and  glide  noiselessly  into  their 
seats.  You  listen  to  the  cantus  plenus  gravi- 
tate —  those  long,  level  notes  with  sorrowful 
cadences  and  measured  pauses,  sung  by  a  full, 
unfaltering  chorus  of  voices,  old  and  young. 
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It  is  the  song  that  smote  the  heart  of  Bossuet 
with  such  sadness  in  the  desert  of  Normandy 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 

Anon  by  some  unseen  hand  two  tall  candles 
are  lighted  on  the  altar.  The  singing  is  hushed. 
From  the  ghostly  line  of  white-robed  fathers 
a  shadowy  figure  suddenly  moves  towards  the 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  church  where  the 
bell-rope  hangs,  and  with  slow,  weird  move- 
ments rings  the  solemn  bell  until  it  fills  the 
cold,  gray  arches  with  quivering  sound.  One 
will  not  in  a  lifetime  forget  the  impressiveness 


of  the  scene — the  long  tapering  shadows  that 
stretch  out  over  the  dimly  lighted,  polished 
floor  from  this  figure  silhouetted  against  the 
brighter  light  from  the  altar  beyond ;  the  bowed, 
moveless  forms  of  the  monks  in  brown  almost 
indiscernible  in  the  gloom;  the  spectral  gla- 
mour reflected  from  the  robes  of  the  bowed 
fathers  in  white  ;  the  ghastly,  suffering  scene 
of  the  Saviour,  strangely  luminous  in  the  glare 
of  the  tall  candles.  It  is  the  daily  climax  in 
the  devotions  of  the  Old  World  monks  at 
Gethsemane. 

James  Lane  Allen. 
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WHEN  into  my  life  you  came 
You  gave  me  no  promise,  yet  still 
Dare  I  charge  on  you  the  shame 
Of  a  pledge  you  have  failed  to  fulfil. 

Said  not  each  tone  of  your  voice, 
Said  not  each  look  of  your  eye, 

"  Measure  my  truth  at  your  choice  ; 
No  means  of  proof  I  deny." 


Was  it  for  nothing  your  glance 
Held  itself,  flame  pure,  to  mine  ? 

Needed  there  speech  to  enhance 
The  strength  of  its  promise  divine  ? 

Was  there  no  pledge  in  that  smile, 
Dazzling  beyond  all  eclipse  ? 

Only  God  measures  your  guile 

When  you  could  lie  with  those  lips  ! 


You  fail  me,  in  spite  of  it  all, 

And  smile  that  no  promise  you  break. 
No  word  you  have  need  to  recall  ; 

Your  self  is  the  vow  you  forsake  ! 


Arlo  Bates. 
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tal  article  of  English  Protestantism.  "The  Pope 
of  Eome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  Eealm,"  if 
it  be  understood  of  the  realm  of  purely  temporal 
affairs;  and  while  we  in-  t  he  has  the  right 

to  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority  over 
Catholics,  we  believe  that  in  civil  matters  which  do 
not  contravene  the  moral  lav  Catholics  owe  a 

full  and  unreserved  allegi  tie  civil  authori- 

ties. The  same  Divine  Voice,  as  I  have  often 
preached  in  the  discharge  of  m;  ral  office,  * 

which  gives  us  the  comms  rid  to  render  unto  God 
the  things  of  God.  gives  us  the  other  command,  of 
equally  binding  force,  to  render  unto  Gsesar  the 
things  of  Caesar. 

But  an  objection  is  repeatedly  cast  up  to  Cath- 
olics which,  repugnant  though  it  is  to  my  inmost 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  reverence  towards  the 
Holy  Father,  I  must  take  into  ration;  for 

utterly  impracticable  and  absurd  as  it  is  in  our 
eyes,  it  seems  to  haunt  the  mind-  of  many  outside 
the  Church.     Suppose,  it  is  the  Pope  were 

to  issue  commands  in  purely  civil  matters,  should 
not  Catholics  be  bound  to  yield  him  obedience? 
The  Pope  will  take  no  such  a  know,  even 

though  it  is  a  part  of  Catholic  Faith  that  he  is 
infallible  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority;  but  were 
he  to  do  so  he  would  stand  self-condemned,  a 
transgressor  of  the  law  he  himself  promulgates. 
He  would  be  offending  not  only  against  civil 
society,  but  against  God,  and  violating  an  author- 
ity as  truly  from  God  as  His  own.     Any  Catholic 

•See  e.  g.  the  sermon  on  "Obedience  to  all  Lawful  Author- 
ity' In  my  Discources  and  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects." 
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who  clearlv  recognized  this,  would  not  be  bound 
to  obev  the  Pope ;  or  rather  his  conscience  would 
bind  him  absolutely  to  disobey,  because  with 
Catholics  conscience  is  the  supreme  law  which 
under   no    circumstances    can   we   ever   lawfully 

disobey. 

Some  controversialists  in  this  country,  gravel- 
led for  matter  of  complaint  against  the  Papal 
dealings  with  America,  have  invented  the  fable 
that  Pius  IX  recognized  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acv.     Of  course  the  facts  refute  them,  as  the  Pope 
merelv  extended  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  the  cour- 
tesy which  one  gentleman  owes  another  of  ad- 
dressing him  bv  his  official  title.  They  cling  to  the 
serviceable  fable;  and  proceed  to  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  happened  if,  in  the 
crisis  of  our  Civil  War,  the  President  had  been  a 
Catholic.    Let  me  relieve  them  by  stating  what 
would    have     occurred.    A     Catholic    President 
would  act,  under  the  circumstances,  precisely  as 
^Abraham  Lincoln;  he  would  treat  the  recognition 
with  a  respectful  silence,  and  continue  to  prose- 
cute the  war  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    If  he  acted 
otherwise  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  his  conscience 
and  his  God,  to  his  country  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  had  sworn  to  uphold.  And  he  would 
have   Catholic  theological  teaching  at  his  back. 
The  Jesuit  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says :  "In  order 
to  resist  and  defend  oneself,  no  authority  is  re- 
quired.    *     *     *    Therefore,  as  it  is  lawful  to 
resist  the  Pope  if  he  assaulted  a  man's  person,  so 
it  is  lawful  to  resist  him  if  he  assaulted  souls  or 
troubled  the  State,  and  much  more  if  he  strove  to 


oo&a ; 


SON  DENIES  LINCOLN 
SLURRED  C1ATHOL1C  CHUB3H. 

|  Write n      K.      of      C.      Katlier       V.sked 
Archbl'slioil       Hnnlirs       In       Viime 
,    <  it  I  lipl  !<■•.     for    (  liu  I>i:l  i  lll'i  I'X. 

Robert  T.  Lineohj'of  Washington,  son 
|  of  Abraham  .Lincoln,  has  written  ;t  let- 
'  ter  to  he  distributed  broadcast  by  the 
'Knights  of  Columbus,  denying  that 
President  Lincoln  ever  uttered  state- 
ments derogatory  to  the  Catholic  Church 
or  Catholics. 
|  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter,  written  in  re- 
I  .-~pon.se  to  one  from  John  B.  Kennedy,  ! 
I  editor  of  Columbia,  the  K.  of  C.  inter-  I 
I  national  magazine,  stales  that  "in  the  I 
years  his  (Abraham  Lincoln's)  name 
has  been  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  many 
things."  Columbia,  publishing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  letter,  states  editorially  thai  slan- 
ders against  Catholics  and  their  church, 
attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  are 
being  circulated  on  the  back  of  circu- 
lars containing  the  bogus  K.  of  C. 
fourth  degree  oath.  Mr.  Lincoln  writes: 
"The  only  instance  known  to  me  of 
my  father's  referring  in  any  way  to  the 
Catholic  Church  is  in  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  of  New  York,  in  which 
he  requested  the  Archbishop  to  give  him 
the  name  or  names  of  some  suitable  per- 
sons o(  the  Catholic  Church  whom  he 
might  with  propriety  designate  as  Chap- 
lains in  our  military  service.  This  letter 
in  itself  is  a  complete  answer  to  any 
possible  publication  of  the  character  you 
mention." 

fn  the  bogus  quotations  attributed  to 
Lincoln,  he  is  made  to  characterize  the 
Cafrholi'-  Church  as  a  "wicked  au- 
tocracy." 


The  Christian  Advocate 
Se-ntemher  2  ,  1S26. 


Saint  Mordecai,  Not  Saint  Abraham 

WHEN  Cardinal  Mvx.dei.kin  told  the  French  pre- 
lates at  Chicago  that  Lincoln's  stepmother  was 
a  Catholic,  and  that  the  rail-splitter  made  chairs 
for    the    service    of    the    mass,    he    trod    on    dangerous 
ground.     Lincoln's  life  is  an  open  book.     It  is  too  late  to 
|   make  any  such  discoveries.     The  Cardinal  said   he  would 
give   their  weight   in  gold   for   those  altar  chairs.      It    was 
prophesied  that  the  Cardinal  would  not  have  to  wail  long. 
A  Church  which  had  been  so  successful  in  discovering  frag- 
ments of  the  ''true  Cross"  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful   would    ha\e    no   difficult  v    with    a    few    wooden    chairs. 
iVhat   revenue-producers  thev  would  be  at  Saint  Mary's  of 
Hi.-  Lake!     Bui    Dr.  \V.  F.  Bautox  has  pricked  I  he  Car- 
dinal's   bubble,    and    the    price    of    antique    furniture    has 
dropped  helow    the  gold  standard,     On   page   1052  is  the 
true  story  of  the  Lincoln  chairs.     If  n   Lincoln  is  to  figure 
in  the  Roman  calendar  it  must  be  Saint  Mordecai,  and  not 
Saint    Abraham. 

And  the  Catholic  News  of  this  city,  which  read  this 
editor  out  oi  the  ranks  of  Christian  gentlemen  because  he 
said  the  Legate's  automobile  was  as  red  as  the  Cardinals' 
Pullman,  how  will  he  describe  the  Chicago  prelate's  error? 
"The  editor  of  Thk  Christian  Advocatk  lies,"  said  the 
Catholic  News  on  the  former  occasion.  For  our  part  on 
this  occasion  we  will  only  remark  humbly  that  it  behooves 
i  oth  editors  and  princes  of  the  Church  to  verify  their  ref- 
erences before  making  statements  of  fact  in  cases  in  which 
thev  have  not  first  hand  information. 


The  Evangel ical-Mes sanger 
February  12 ,  1927. 


Were  the  Lincolns  Catholics  ? 

According  to  press  reports  Cardinal  Mundelein 
claimed,  at  the  Eucharist  Congress,  that  Lincoln  was  a 
Catholic.     Here  is  what  he  is  reported  as  saying: 

"Again  and  again  you  will  hear  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, perhaps  our  greatest  President,  was  unfriendly  to 
the  Catholic  Church.     This  is  not  true. 

"One  of  his  close  phonal  friends  was  a  great 
French  priest,  Father  St.  Cyr,  who  first  brought  back  to 
France  such  glowing  accounts  of  Chicago.  When 
Father  St.  Cyr  came  to  say  mass  for  Lincoln's  step- 
mother, Mr.  Lincoln  would  prepare  the  altar  himself. 

"Indeed,  with  his  own  hands  Abraham  Lincoln 
carved  out  six  wooden  chairs  to  be  used  at  the  mass. 


And  if  only  I  could  find  those  chairs  I'd  pay  for  them 
with  their  weight  in  gold." 

But  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Barton,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  authority  in  the  world  on  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln, thus  disposes  of  the  claim  of  the  Cardinal  in  the 
following  way : 

"I  think  it  possible  that  I  could  find  the  chairs  to 
which  the  Cardinal  alludes,  and  I  suppose  it  entirely 
possible  that  I  have  sat  in  one  or  more  of  them,  but  I 
fear  the  offer  of  their  weight  in  gold  will  not  hold  after 
I  tell  the  truth  about  them.    And  I  know  the  truth. 

"First  of  all,  Father  St.  Cyr  never  celebrated  mass 
in  the  home  of  Lincoln's  stepmother,  and  he  never 
prepared  the  altar  for  any  such  celebration  in  her  home 
during  the  ministry  of  Father  St.  Cyr.  But  Cardinal 
Mundelein  did  not  intend  to  lie.  And  his  story  is  not 
without  some  elements  of  truth,  as  we  shall  presently 
discover. 

' '  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  was  by  inheritance  a  Primitive 
Baptist.  Her  family  belonged  to  the  Severns  Valley 
Baptist   Church   at   Elizabethtown,   Kentucky,   and  the 


dates  of  their  admission  are  of  record.  She  did  not  join 
there,  but  when  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  and  Thomas  Lin- 
coln joined  by  letter  she  was  immersed,  and  joined  "by; 
experience"  June  7,  1823.  She  and  Thomas  took  out 
letters  when  they  left  Indiana,  the  letters  bearing  date 
of  January  10,  1830,  but  there  was  no  Baptist  church  to 
which  they  could  conveniently  present  them,  and  the 
preacher  who  ministered  to  that  neighborhood  was  of  the 
Disciples  communion.  In  fellowship  with  that  church 
both  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  wife  died,  and  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's funeral  sermon  was  heard,  not  alone  by  those  pres- 
ent, but  by  neighbors  within  the  range  of  half  a  mile. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  had  left  his  father's  home  before 
Father  St.  Cyr  was  ordained  or  ever  had  celebrated  a 
mass. 

"Who    was    Father    St.    Cyr,    on    whose    testimony 

Cardinal  Mundelein  makes  this  statement?    He  was  the 

first  resident  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Chicago.     John 

Mary   Irenaeus  St.   Cyr  was  born   in  Lyons,   France, 

November  2,  1803,  was  ordained  in  that  country  April 

6,  1833,  began  his  service  in  Chicago  in  October  of  that 

year,  and  in  1837  removed  to  St.  Louis.    It  was  while  he 

was  in  this  latter  city  that  he  made  journeys  up  and 

down  the  Mississippi,  and,  coming  to  the  head  of  the 

!  rapids  opposite  Keokuk,   found  a  settlement  that  was 

!  largely  Roman  Catholic,  and  from  time  to  time  cele- 

i  brated  mass  there.    And  perhaps  the  most  devout  of  the 

'  Catholics  was  the  woman  whom  he  remembered  years 

afterward  as  the  stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 

!  she  had  a  son,  resident  with  her,  just  about  the  age  of 

Abraham,   Lincoln,    who    is   unquestionably    the   young 

man  whom  Father  St.  Cyr  afterwards  remembered  as 

,  having  been  Abraham." 

Some  one  has  wondered  whether,  since  Dr.  Barton 
i  has  spoken,  the  Cardinal  still  is  in  the  market  for  those 

i  ftttaks, 


April  10.  1935 


Mr.  John  Swart • 
2215  ffhlrd  St. 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

My  dear  Mr*  Swart  as 

fhaak  you  Tory  much  for  your  letter  of 
April  15  and  I  think  $ou  may  feel  suite  sure  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  broadainded  to  have  evsr 
hcd  the  mind  to  make  soma  of  the  statements  alla&od 
to  hava  bean  made  by  aim  with  reference  to  religion. 

Of  courea  oil  Lincoln  students  have  at 
some  time  coma  in  contact  with  the  literature  edited 
by  OhlrJLg&jr  and  while  in  tome  quarters  his  writings 
are  accepted,  I  thihfc  most  Lincoln  students  accept 
With  rmah  hesitancy  meet  of  the  material  which  he 
has  written* 

There  are  several  instances  in  Lincoln* s 
life  which  prove  without  any  doubt,  whatever,  his 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  people  of  various  religious 
faiths,  end  1  feel  euite  sure  we  may  still  hold  to 
the  viewpoint  that  Lincoln  was  not  prejudiced    In  any 
way  toward  ®a#  religious  faith* 

Very  truly  yours. 


usx%m 


Lincoln 


Director 
ational  Life  Foundation 
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HOLY  CROSS  WILL 
CELEBRATE  FIRST 
CATHOLIC  COMING 


'Marion  County   Church  WiU   Observe 

Sesquicentennial    Next    Sunday, 

August    Eighteenth ;    First 

Settlement  1785. 


FIRST    PASTOR    DOUBTFUL 


<><-<-<,    (  ??, 


<  a  j  s 


('By  Judge  S.  J.  Boldrick) 
Holy  Cross  Church  in  Marion  Coun- 
ty,   will,    on    August    18th,    1935,    ob- 
serve the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  coming  of  Cath- 
olics   in   considerable    numbers    from 
Maryland    to    Kentucky.      Of   course, 
there  had  been  Catholics  to  touch  Ken- 
tucky soil  long  before  1785.     Fathers 
(Marquette   and   Joliet,    in    1673,    had 
passed  down  the  'Mississippi  and  ob- 
served the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
which   the   Indians  called   Ouabouski- 
gou.    A  few  years  later  LaSalle  pass- 
ed down  the  Ohio,  and  Col.  Reuben  T. 
Durrett   in   the   "Centenary   of   Ken- 
tucky" says  LaSalle  "in  making  the 
long   journey  was   the   discoverer   of 
Kentucky  from  the  Big  Sandy  to  the 
Rapids  of  the  Ohio,"  and  was  the  first 
j  white   man  whose   eyes   looked   east- 
ward from  the  beautiful  river  to  the 
,J31ue    Grass    land,    which    forms    the 
I  Garden  spot  of  the  State. 
!     In  1775  at  Harrodstown  with  other 
I  pioneers  was   Dr.  George   Hart,  phy- 
sician,    (who    afterwards    moved    to 
•Louisville    and    then   to    Bardstown), 
,  and  with  him   at   the   old   fort  were 
i  William   Coomes  and  Jane,  his  wife, 
she  teaching  the  first  school  in  Ken- 
tucky.   Towards  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
jolution  a  few  Catholics  started  to  join 
!  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Kentucky 
County,   and  when  Jeffreson   County 
was  formed  in  1780,  which  embraced 
almost  all  the  territory  west   of  the 
Kentucky  River,  we  find  the  advance 
'guard  of  the  Maryland  Catholics  set- 
tling   in    the    neighborhood   of    Holy 
Cross  on  Pottinger's   Creek. 


Early  in  1785  the  first  large  emi- 
gration of   Catholr-  *  from    Maryland 
to  'Holy  Cross  settlement  at  the  head 
of  Pottinger's  Creek  started,  they  be- 
'ing  a  part  of  a  league  of  sixty  Cath- 
olicolic  families   organized    mostly   in 
!  St.  Mary,  Charles  and  Prince  George 
I  Counties,    Maryland,    to    go    to    Ken- 
j  tucky.    So  we  find  in  the  early  spring 
;of    1785    about    twenty-five    Catholic 
families    coming    down    the    Ohio    to 
j  Washington    in    Mason    County,    and 
then    overland    to    Goodwin's    Station 
(in    Nelson    County,    Kentucky,   which 
was    between    the    present    towns    of 
New  Haven  and  'Boston.     Leaving  the 
I  women  and  children  at  the  station  to 
be    protected    from    the  ilndians,    thj 
men  struck  for  the  big  knob,   which 
I  could  be  seen  twenty  miles  away.     An 
'examination  of  the  records  in  the  Nel- 
;son     County    Clerk's     Office     reveals 
that    many   of   these   emigrants    pur- 
i  chased      their      land      from      General 
I  Charles  Ewing,  who   lived   some  four 
|  miles    North    of   the    present    Loretto 
j.Motherhouse,  on  Hardin's  Creek. 
j     Who   was  the  first   Catholic  priest 
.to  attend  the  early  Catholic  emigrants 
to  Kentucky?      Both   Webb   and   Dr. 
JM.     J.     Spalding    mention     Reverend 
j  Charles    Ehelan,    an    Irish    Capuchin, 
(but  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jenkins,  for  many 
|  years  a  pastor  at   New  Haven,   Ken- 
!  tucky,  in  a  letter  to  E.  Poulk  John- 
son, contends  it  was  Rev.  Paul  de  St. 
'  Pierre,  who  was  a  Carmelite,  and  had 
been  Chaplain  in  Rochambeau's  Army. 
Father  Jenkins  quotes  a   letter  from 
St.   Pierre  to   Dr.    Carroll   written   in 
Februuary,    1784,   from    Shippingport, 
wherein  he  says  that  "from  his  resi- 
dence   near    one    Rapheal    Lancaster, 
near  Bardstown,  he  intended  to  visit 
.  the     Catholics     in     Kentucky    several 
j  times   a    year."      We    have    no    proof 
that  Father  St.  Pierre  spent  any  time 
in   Nelson    County,    except    his    state- 
ment,   and    the    next    year,    1785,    we 
find  him  in  the  Illinois  Missions.     See 
Johnson's   History   of   Kentucky,   457, 
for  Father  Jenkin's  letter  in  full. 

The  Cemetery  at  Holy  Cross  is  of 
great  interest  and  was  laid  out  long 
before  1800.  In  1805  a  body  of  French 
Trappists,  under  Father  Marie  Joseph 
Durand,  came  to  Holy  Cross  and  set- 
I  tied  at  the  foot  of  Rohan's  Knob,  but 
during  the  two  winters  that  followed 
their  arrival  they  suffered  much  and 
lost  five  of  their  number  and  they 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery,  together 
with  two  French  priests  who  follow- 
ed Father  Badin  to  Kentucky,  namely 
iM.  Fournier  and  Anthony  Salmon, 
both  of  whom  met  with  tragic  deaths 
on  the  Missions.  A  monument  re- 
cently erected  by  the  faithful  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  church  stood,  and 
also  in  memory  of  these  heroic  dead, 
tells  the  story  of  these  early  pioneers 
I  in  relieion. 


Father  iBadin  composed  the  epitaph, 
for  his  friend,  Father  Salmon.  It  is 
in  Latin  and  translated  is  as  follows: 
"Here  lies  Anthony  Salmon,  a 
French  Priest  of  eminent  virtue,  who 
preferred  exile  to  schismatical  wealth, 
leaving  father,  mother,  and  country. 
Let  piety  weep,  and  religion  pour 
forth  her  prayers"  for  his  repose. 

The   present  church  at   Holy  Cross 
was  erected  in  1823  by  Father  Charles 
Nerinckx,  a  Belgian  Priest,  who  came 
to  Kentucky  in  1805,  and  labored  for 
!  almost  twenty  years   in  the  missions 
adjacent  to  Holy  Cross.     He  was  al- 
together the  most  valuable  priest  who> 
J 'ever  lived  on  Kentuck'y'sdiCa  builder 
[of  nine  churches  and   the  founder  of 
I  the  Loretto  Order  of  Sisters.    He  rode 
night  and  day  covering  his  far  apart 
missions,  and  while  opposed  to  dances 
and  all  frivolities   was   much  beloved 
by  the  pioneers  and  their  descendants. 
!      Father  Nerinckx  became  the  regu- 
lar  pastor  of  Holy   Cross    Church   in 
1822  and  his  last  work  in  Kentucky, 
before    moving    to    Missouri,    was    to 
j  build  the  church  which  is  now  being 
used   by   the   congregation.      He   only 
;  lived  a  few  weeks  after  going  to  Mis- 
I  souri,   and   his   remains  were  brought 
I  back  to   Loretto  iMotherhouse,   and  •  a 
handsome  monument  marks  his  grave. 
I      The   present  pastor  of  Holy   Cross 
;  Church  is  Father  William  J.  Mulcahy 
'and  he  is  in  charge  of  the  celebration 
j  on  August  18,  1935,  which  will  mark 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  coming  of  the  Catholics 
j  to     the     Holy     Cross     Section.      This 
sesquicentennial  celebration  will  be  a 
'memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  Cath- 
olicity in  Kentucky. 


April  14,  1956 


Bev.  Lawrence  J.  Kenney 
University  of  Detroit 
Detroit,  Michigan 

My  dear  Father  Kenney  s 

While  recently  visiting  in  Milwaukee  I 
addressed  the  Marquette  High  School  and  while  there.  Father 
f  innegan  told  ae  that  you  had  prepared  some  material  on  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Catholic  background. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  material  has  ever 
been  put  into  print  so  that  I  may  have  a  copy  of  what  you  have 
done. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  our  Lincoln 
Lore  bulletin  published  some  years  ago  which  carries  the  story 
of  Zachariah  liney,  Lincoln's  first,  school  teacher. 

I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  of  any 
further  information  you  have  about  Lincoln's  Catholic  influence. 

Tory  truly  your  s , 


Director 


LAW:AAM 
Enc. 


J> 


University  of  Detroit 

MONIOHOLS  ROAD  AT  LlVUKNOIS 

DETROIT,  M.OHIGAN  April      26th,1936. 


Mr.  Louis  A,  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana, 


My  dear  Mr.  Warren; 


Believe  me  it  was  owing  to'lack  of 


to' lac! 


interest  on  my  part  that  your  kind  letter  of  the  14th  has  re- 
mained unanswered  thus  long.  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  and 
for  the  enclosure.   It  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend  to  have 

a  letter  from  you  after  so  long  a  silence.  , 

(3(3+) 
I  do  not  know  from  whom  I  received  so  many  letters, full 

A 

of  interesting  information, without  my  ever  once  making  even  a 
slight  return, that  I  surely  should  "be  desirous  of  complying 
with  your  request  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  14  th. 

Father  Finnegan  told  you  truly  that  I  was  once  collecting 
material  to  write  the  story  of  "The  Catholic  Lincolns* jbut  I 
dropped  the  project  long  ago, even  before  -if  I  remember  rightly 
we  -you  and  I  -  began  our  correspondence,  Aug. 8th, 1932. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  why  I  undertook  that  sub- 
ject  and  why  I  gave  it  up.  I^try  to  tell  you  briefly. 

The  Catholic  Historical  He searches, Mar tin  I. J. Griff in, ed- 
itor, carried  a  controversy  long  ago  as  to  whether  President 
Lincoln  had  not  been  a  Catholic  in  his  ycuth.  Bishop  LePebre 
of  Detroit, who  was  in  France  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's  ass- 
assination reached  Europe, said  at  the  time  that  the  unfortun- 
ate President  had  formerly  been  a  Catholic.  The  Bishop  spoke 
from  personal  knowledge. He  had  been  a  missionary  priest  in  the 
St .Louis  diocese, which  then  covered  much  of  Illinois  as  well  as 


(  Warren, 2.) 
University  of  Detroit 

mcNiohols  Road  at  Livernois 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Missouri,  When  it  is  observed  that  the  Bishop, many  years  earlier, 
had  actually  "been  pastor  pf  Fountain  Green, Hancock  Co.,  111.,  it 
becomes  practically  certain  that  he  was  confusing  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  Fountain  Green, the  son  of  Mary  Mudd,  with  that  man's  young 
cousin, Abraham  Lincoln, son  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

I  personally  met  another  very  old  priest  in  St .Louis, who  was 
laboring  under  this  same  illusion, on  the  identically  same  grounds, 
"He  had  ministered  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois.* 

But  Father  St.  Cyr, whose  missionary  labors  took  him  into 
southern  Illinois  -these  other  men's  field  was  in  the  north  -  made 
a  somewhat  different  statement; namely, that  Abraham  Lincoln  himself 
was  never  a  Catholic, but  that  his  father  and  -I  believe  he  used 
the  important  word- "step-mother1' were  Catholics, and  that  he  had 
said  Mass  in  their  house, and  that  Abe  had  made  him  a  ^ift  of 
chairs.   This  statement  of  Fr.St.Cyr  was  taken  down  from  his  lips 
by  that  great  Republican  who  was  later  Archbishop  Ireland.   That 
gave  us  contemporary  and  reliable  evidence,and  it  closed  the 
controversy  in  Mr .Griffin's  publication. 

I  have  already  given  you  someof  my   findings; those  regarding 
Bishop  LeFebre  and  the  other  pioneer, whose  name  I've  forgotten. He 
uied  at  the  old  Cathedral  in  St .Louis  about  19o4.  But  I  tried  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  Abe's  father  and  his  step-mother.   I  was  in- 
clined to  hold  that  they  belonged  to  every  religion  that  came 
along  the  road; that  having  lived  among  Catholics  down  in  Kentucky 
they  knew  how  to  receive  a  priest, and  they  were  Catholics  while 
he  was  with  them.  This  position  -  a  mere  conjecture  -would  have 
gotten  me  into  controversy  with  Dr.  Barton, and  I  hate  controversy. 
So  I  dropped  the  topic, and  turned  to  the  Va&da  .&*****,  ****''?&. 


cj  S£**Jt  ^ta^uCf 


£t- /yy^trvtj/ 


(3) 
TTntvkrsity  of  Detroit 

MONIOHOLS  ROAD  AT  LlVERNOlS 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

In  my  study  I  had  searched  for  the  Lincoln  family  far  and 
wide .One  very  small  item  that  surprized  me  may  interest  you.  I 
was  searching  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Lincoln.  Most  any  tyro 
in  Latin  will  be  ready  to  infer  that  it  is  from  the  word  "incola" 
meaning  an  inhabitant, perhaps  with  the  Norman-French  article  "lj" 
making  it  "the  inhabitant".  But  reading  somewhere  about  the  magnif- 
icent old  Lincoln  cathedral  in  England, I  saw  that  its  patron  saint 
was  St .Nicholas, and  that  L1  nicole   (the  Nicholas)  gave  its  name 
to  that  town.  This  seems  to  be  historical; the  other  a  mere  infer- 
ence. But  now  what  does  Nicolas  mean?  It  is  Greek.  Nike  means 
Qonquer,and  laps  mean  the  people .But  does  it  mean  "the  people 
conquer*  or  "he  conquers  the  people"?   Take  your  choice. 

Now  as  to  Lincoln's  first  teacher  I  Father  O'Connell, late 
rector  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Bardstown  -  a  scholarly  man, who 
knew  how  to  sift  evidence  -  used  to  say  that  a  Loretto/f  sister 
preceded  Zacharias  Riney.  Perhaps  she  taught  little  Abe  only 
how  to  count  five, or  some  such  item; but  I  now  believe  the  story. 
It  was  said  that  her  name  was  Buchman.  I  looked  through  all  the 
Kentucky  literature  I  could  find  to  discover  a  Buckman  in  that 
part  of  the  world  at  that  period.  I  gave  it  up; when  lo,in  one  of 
your  letters  to  me , the  missing  link  turned  up.  You  wrote  it 
Clement  Buckman on, but  I  found  him  again  without  the  "on". 

Very  recently  I  have  an  unusually  interesting  correspondent, 
a  descendant  of  the  Lincoln-Mudds  of  Fountain  Green.  I  refer  to 
Mrs.  Mary  S,  Thornbrough,  Box  723,  Lakin,  Kansas.  I  believe  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  her  address. 

I've  written  much  just  to  manifest  my   good  will. On  that  score 
I'm  sure  you  will  pardon  my  invasion  of  your— triune.   Vervjalncerely 


April  39,  1936 


Hev.  I*awrence  *T.  Kenny,  S.  »J, 
University  of  Detroit 
McHiebols  load  at  klvemois 
Detroit,  Michigan 

My  dear  father  Kenmyj 

I  am  sure  I  should  apologise  for  not  having 
associated  your  name  as  given  to  me  at  Milwaukee  with 
the  one  which  became  quite  familiar  to  me  immediately 
upon  seeing  your  letter  with  its  autograph. 

All  of  our  correspondence  comes  hack  to  ae 
now  and  I  am  happy  to  s^ain  renew  the  correspondence 
acquaintance  of  some  few  years  ago . 

1?hank  you  very  much  for  referring  me  to 
Mrs*  Mary 'SU  thornhrough,  Box  723,  LaMn,  Kansas,  as 
I  have  been  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Lincoln-Mudd  family. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWtLH 


Director 


r 


May  5,  1936 


Rev*  Lawrence  J.  Kenny,  S.  J. 
University  of  Detroit 
Meilichols  Road  at  Llvernois 
Detroit,  Michigan 

My  dear  Father  Kenny? 

Will  you  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
very  interesting  manuscript  on  the  Mttdd  family  which 
you  forwarded. 

I  have  always  been  especially  interested  in 
this  family,  especially  that  branch  to  which  the 
Lincolns  married,  as,  of  course,  we  realize  that  the 
very  blood  which  flowed  through  the  veins  of  Lincoln 
also  flowed  through  the  veins  of  the  children  Mordeci^ 
and  Mary  Mudd  Lincoln. 

After  I  saw  the  picture,  w^he  Prisoner  of 
Shark  Island, rt  upon  its  first  showing  here  in  the  city 
several  weeks  ago,  X  came  back  to  say  office  Immediately 
and  read  "The  Life  of  Samuel  A.  Mudd*  written  by  his 
daughter  Nettie  'tndd  in  1906.  After  reading  the  letters 
which  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd  wrote  his  wife  during;  his  im- 
prisonment, I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  I  feel  she  is 
the  one  who  should  be  honored  most  by  the  very  pat*,  nt 
and  lovely  way  in  which  the  carried  on  with  their  large 
family  while  he  was  away.  At  the  same  time,  X  must  say 
that  1  lost  much  faith  in  Dr.  Mudd  as  a  kind,  patient 
man.  Most  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  could  not  have 
been  very  comforting  to  her|  in  fact,  in  many,  siany 
Instances  he  chided  her  for  not  writing  more  often  when 
she  was  struggling  to  carry  on  with  her  four  children. 

I  hope  you  will  try  and  secure  this  book,  if 
you  have  not  already  reviewed  it,  as  X  think  it  throws 
an  entirely  different  light  upon  the  iii^riseoraent  of 


Bev.  Lawrence  J.  Kenny 


-rv 


May  5,  1936 


Dr.  Mudd  as  ts  conveyed  by  the  moving  picture. 

We  have  had  so  many  Inquiries  about  this 
movie  and  whether  or  not  it  is  based  on  facts,  that  the 
attached  bulletin  has  been  prepared  and  I  know  you  will 
read  it  with  interest. 

thanking  you  again  for  your  interesting 
manuscript  and  any  other  inforaation  that  may  throw 
further  light  upon  the  Mudd  family,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours 


LA-7|I& 

!5nc. 


Director 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  PLAYED  BIG 
PART  IN  MISSION  HISTORY 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  freeing  of  the 
slaves  and  his  name  is  seldom  as- 
sociated with  California  history,  yet 
it  was  through  an  act  of  this  great 
president  that  the  Missions  here 
were  returned  to  the  Catholic 
church  from  whence  they  orig- 
inated. 

For  a  period  in  early  history,  the 
missions  were  diverted  from  their 
original  purposes  into  the  hands  of 
greedy  politicians  who  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  their,  mad  scramble 
for  this  property.  When  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Mexico  in  1848  under  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the 
task  of  clearing  up  land  titles  began. 

By    the    original    document,    now 


stored  at  the  San  Luis  Rey  mission 
in  San  Diego  county,  these  twenty- 
one     church     properties     were     re- 
turned to  Catholic  hands.  This  early* 
state    paper    concludes    as    follows: 

" — To  have  and  to  hold  said 
tracts  of  land  with  the  appurte- 
nances and  with  the  stipulation 
aforesaid  unto  the  said  Joseph  S. 
Alemany,  bishop  of  Monterey,  and 
to  his  successors,  in  trust  for  the 
religious  purposes  as  aforesaid. 

"In  testimony  thereof,  I,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  president  of  the 
United  States,  have  caused  these 
letters  to  be  made  patent  and  seal 
of  the  general  land  office  to  be 
hereunto  affixed." 


Hyacinthe    Ringrdse 

COUNSELLOR    AT    LAW 

13  5     BR  OADWAY 

NEW    YORK 


Telephone: 
Barclay  7-6519 


March  12th,  1941,. 


Doctor  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor, 
Lincoln  Lore.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 


Dear  Doctor  Warren: 

Occasionally  I  am  invited  to  address  bar  associa- 
tions, and  my  favorite  hereo  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  want  as  much  data  as  is  available  concerning  a  cer- 
tain lawsuit  against  one  Charles' Chiniquy  (  Spink  v.  Chiniquy)  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  counsel  for  Chiniquy. 

If  3^ou  will  send  me  such  data  as  you  have  concerning 
the  foregoing  lav; suit,  I  shall  be  happy  wo  send  3rou  the  proper  charge  you 
may  see  fit  to  make. 


In  haste„  but 
Respectfully, 


April  lit,  19*H 


Mr.  Hyacinthe  Ringroee 
Counsellor  at  Lav 
155  Broadway 
Hew  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs 

X  hare  boon  absent  from  my  desk  continually  cine© 
your  letter  arrived  in  Maroh  and  bare  Just  found  time  to 
answer  it  with  respect  to  the  queries  about  Lincoln  and 
Charles  ChiniQuy. 

X  regret  X  cannot  cite  you  to  some  exhaustive  study 
on  this  case  Spink  v.  ChiniQuy,  but  X  can  refer  you  to  some 
bf  ief  mention  of  the  case. 

Chiaiguy's  own  story  of  course  can  be  found  in  his  \ 
book  "Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Boas*  pagea  $66,  620,   660 
to  667. 

Excerpts  from  this  book  under  the  caption  "Assassination 
of  Lincoln  by  Reverend  Charles  Chinlquy"  printed  by  the 
Bailsplitter  Press  at  Milan,  Illinois. 

Whitney  in  his  "Life  on  the  Circuirg  page  53  to  55  also 
page  156  discusses  the  case. 

Another  book  "weik  the  Real  Lincoln,  "page  160  and  161 
gives  further  information. 

This  seems  to  be  about  as  complete  a  bibliography  as  X 
can  compile  for  you  at  this  time. 

If  you  are  not  already  on  our  nailing  list  to  receive 
Lincoln  Lore  we  should  be  happy  to  include  you  among  the  Lincoln 
students  to  whom  the  bulletin  is  sent  gratuitously. 

Tory  truly  yours, 


IAW:EB  Director 
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3AMt)EL    J.     BOLDR1CK  HERMAN      H.      GOCKE 

BOLDRICK  8t  GOCKE 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW 

4O8-409     BANKERS     TRUST     BUILDING 

LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

PHONE    WABASH     1  646 


November  13th,   1941. 


Mr.  Louis  A.   Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 


Dear  Mr.    warren: 


Very  likely  Dr.    Wright  was  a  herb  doctor,    and  there 
were  many  of  them  outside  the  large   towns.        Some  years  after  Lincoln 
left  Kentucky  there  was  a  Dr.    Frye  who  lived  on  Muldraugh' s  Hill  and 
he  was  a  herbalist,    and  the  people  had  great    faith  in  him  and  called 
him  instead  of  sending  to  town  for  a  physician. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  record  of  the  Lincoln's 
showing  a  preference   for  herb  doctors. 

After  Waller' s  Mill   on  Oartwright's  Creek  was  burned 
people  in  Washington  County  had  to  go  long  distances.      Dr.   J.    F. 
McElroy  in  his  manuscript  history  of  Lebanon   "says  the   nearest  black- 
smith  shop  was  at  Whipporwill   in  Hardin  County".      (Where  was  Whippor- 
will?) 

Dr.   McElroy  goes  on  to  say:      "This  like   the  mills, 
was   so  crowded  with  business  that  customers,    after  going  thirty  or 
forty  miles,    often  had  to  wait   two  or   three  days  to   get  a  plow  sharpen- 
ed or  an  ax  upset.      The  only  physician  in  the   county  at   this  time  was 
Dr.   Huff.        He  had  neither  office   nor  home,    but  lived  around-  among  the 
people.      His  entire    stock  of  medicine  consisted  of  a  tin  cup  full   of 
potash  and  one  bottle,   the  contents  of  which  no  one  ever  knew  but 
himself.      All  cases,  medical   or  surgical  of  whatever  type  or  variety 
was  treated  with  a  single   swig  at  this  bottle,   while  the  potash  was 
used  as  a  local  application.     Judging  from  what   we  can  gather  concern- 
ing his  practice,    we  may  reasonably   suppose   that  his  store  of  medical 
knowledge   was  equally  as  limited  as  his  Materia  Medica.     Mike  Euley, 
a  German,    was   shot  in  the  leg  accidentally,    while  hunting.      It  was  a 
slight  flesh  wound  by  a  small   rifle  ball.      No  bones  were  broken,    no 
important    structures  injured.      Dr.   Huff  was   sent  for,   who  instead  of 
applying  a  simple  water  dressing,    stuffed  the  wound  full  of  crude 
potash,    which   soon  resulted  in  mortification  of  the  part  and  death 
of  the  patient." 

Mr.   W.    T.   Knott    (brother   of  J.    Proctor  Knott)    in  his 
history  of  Marion  County,    formerly  a  part   of  Washington,    and  which 
was  printed  in  newspapers  only,    gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  a 
woman  who  thought   she  had  swallowed  a  pin,   being  bled  and  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  operation. 


Sincerely  yours, 
SJB:LM 


loveraber  18,  19^1 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Boldrlok 
*»08-9  Banker*  Truet  Bldg. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

My  dear  Mr.  Boldrlck: 

Thanks  for  your  very  lntereetlng  letter  but  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  add  further  Information  with  reference  to  the  Llncolns' 
Interest  In  herb  doctors. 

While  living  at  Hodgenvllle  I  remember  hearing  people  talk 
about  the  old  town  of  Vhlpporvlll  or  the  old  Whipporwill  Mill.  As  I 
recall  now  It  Is  along  the  Boiling  Park  Blver  but  I  cannot  find  any 
record  which  would  locate  it.  I  will,  however,  keep  the  point  in  mind 
and  possibly  some  day  it  will  bob  up  In  some  of  the  documents  here, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you  about  it,  If  It  does. 

Bo  you  know  of  any  good  biography  on  Father  Ba4ltt£  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  is  such  a  very  important  historical  figure  In 
Catholicism  in  the  Vest  that  something  very  find  must  have  been 
done  about  him.  Let  me  know  if  you  know  of  anything  that  is  really 
worth  while. 

Very  truly  youfcs, 


Director 


SAMUEL  J.  BOLDRICK 


HERMAN   H.   GOCKE 


BOLDRICK  &  GOCKE 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW 

408-409      BANKERS     TRUST     BUILDING 

LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

PHONE    WABASH     1646 


November  19th,  1941. 


Mr .Louis  A.  Warren, 

c/o  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Dear  Mr.  Warren: 


written  although 
Church  histories 
in  Webb' s  "Cente 
Spalding'  s  life 
to  Kentucky  in  1 
this  State.  He 
and  Father  D.   E. 


Thanks  for  your  letter  of  November  18th, 

There  has  been  no  life   of  Father  Badin 
many  stories  are  told  about  him  in  the 

Considerable  space    is  given  to  him 
nary  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky"  and 
of  Bishop  Flaget.        Father  Badin  came 
793  being  the  third  priest  to   serve  in 
was  preceded  by  Father  Charles  Whelan 
Rohan  after  whom  Rohan' s  Knob  is  named, 


Father  Charles  Nerincks  came  to  Kentucky 
at  the  same  time  the  Dominicans  did  in  1805  -  and  was  at 
St.  Ann's  on  Cartwrighf's  Creek  when  Thomas  Lincoln  mar- 
ried Nancy  Hanks.  He  later  made  his  residence  at  St. 
Stephens,  present  Loretto  Motherhouse  where  Father  Badin 
was  living  at  that  time.  There  have  been  two  Biogra- 

hies  written  of  Father  Nerincks. 

Father  Badin  lived  many  years  and  you 
will   find  many  anecdotes  about  him  in  Webb.       He  left 
Kentucky  in  the  1850' s  and  died  in  Cincinnati  and  is 
buried  at  Notre  Dame.        There  is  a  monument  erected  to 
him  at  Loretto,    where  a  portion  of  his  remains  lie  buried, 
One  of  his  houses  is  still   extant  there. 


Sincerely  yours, 


SJB:LM 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  INTEREST  IN  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTIONS 


For  the  past  few  weeks  the  name  of  no  city  has  ap- 
peared more  often  in  the  newspaper  headlines  than  the 
city  of  Rome.  All  the  people  in  America,  regardless  of  reli- 
gious affiliations,  have  prayed  that  the  city  might  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  modern  warfare.  The  Italian  me- 
tropolis is  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appar- 
ent escape  of  their  sacred  city  from  the  fate  of  so  many 
historic  centers  of  population  in  Europe. 

We  are  reminded  that  during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals 
for  the  preservation  of  the  altars  of  God,  and  institutions 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

Three  years  after  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  Kentucky  cabin, 
another  structure,  built  of  logs,  located  but  a  few  miles 
away,  became  "the  cradle  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity."  This 
infant  order  was  the  mother  institution  of  a  large  number 
of  societies  which  during  the  first  century  established  over 
sixty  branch  houses,  fifty  schools  and  academies,  and 
several  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  orphanages. 

The  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth 
was  situated  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  which  town  was 
successively  occupied  by  Union  and  Confederate  troops. 
It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  the  buildings  of  the  society 
might  be  devastated,  however,  President  Lincoln  sent  the 
following  note  of  assurance  to  Mother  Columba  to  be 
used  as  a  precaution  against  military  interference: 

"Let  no  depredation  be  committed  upon  the  property 
or  possessions  of  the  'Sisters  of  Charity'  at  Nazareth 
Academy,  near  Bardstown,  Ky. 


"January  17,  1865. 


A.  Lincoln." 


Along  with  the  original  order  preserved  by  the  Sisters 
is  this  note  which  explains  its  origin. 

"Senate  Chamber,  Washington, 
"Jan.  17,  1865. 

"Miss  Columba  Carroll, 

"Mother  Superior  of  Nazareth, 
"Bardstown,  Ky., 

"I  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  two  days 
ago.  I  called  on  the  President  this  morning  and  presented 
your  case  for  his  consideration.  He  promptly  gave  me  a 
safe-guard  which  I  enclose  herewith;  it  will  protect  you 
from  further  depredations.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  serve 
you  in  this  matter.  If  I  can  serve  you  further,  command  me. 
"Respectfully, 

"L.  W.  Powell." 

Hon.  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  also  made  an  appeal 
to  the  President  for  the  institution's  protection,  and  an 
order  of  military  significance  was  issued  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
declaring  that  "any  violation  thereof  would  incur  his  ser- 
ious displeasure."  Brig.  General  Th.  J.  Wood  in  a  compli- 
mentary note  assured  t*o  Sisters  at  Nazareth,  "I  beg  you 
to  dismiss  all  apprehensions  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  soldiers  in  your  sacred  neighborhood."  A  comment  on 
the  attitude  of  the  general  was  noted  during  the  First 
World  War  in  these  words :  "What  a  contrast  between  the 
courtesy,  the  chivalry,  the  note  of  true  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  this  document  and  the  devastation  wrought  in 
venerated  shrines  in  these  days  of  European  conflict." 

While  visiting  in  Colorado  some  years  ago,  the  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore  was  shown  a  subscription  book  entitled, 
"Managers  of  St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum."  For  the  year 
1862,  there  appeared  among  other  subscriptions  this  entry. 
"A.  Lincoln.— $20.00."  This  may  have  been  the  St.  Vincent 
orphanage  established  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1832, 
the  first  orphanage  to  be  sponsored   by   the    Sisters  of 


Charity  of  Nazareth.  If  this  be  true,  then  Lincoln  had 
reason  for  wanting  to  protect  the  sponsors  of  the  orphan 
enterprise  to  which  he  had  subscribed. 

The  organizers  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  could  not  have 
surmised  in  1812  that  a  three-year-old  boy,  living  a  few 
miles  away,  would  come  to  the  protection  of  the  Order  in 
an  hour  of  danger,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States 
contribute  to  their  ever  enlarging  work. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  President  had  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  Nazareth,  as  his  own  Uncle  Mordecai 
Lincoln  married  into  a  prominent  Catholic  family,  which 
emigrated  from  Maryland  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  near  the  Lincolns  in  Wash- 
ington County.  Some  of  the  descendents  of  this  family 
became  affiliated  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth. 

The  name  of  Mordecai's  wife  was  Mary  Mudd,  and  they 
named  one  of  their  children,  Abraham,  after  Mordecai's 
father.  When  President  Lincoln  was  born,  he  had  an  eleven 
year  old  cousin  bearing  the  same  name,  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who  has  often  been  con- 
fused in  his  church  relations  as  a  youth  with  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  school  teacher  was  also  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Catholic  families  of  Maryland  who 
migrated  to  Kentucky.  It  must  have  been  in  the  year  1815 
when  Riney  taught  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  sister, 
Sarah,  in  a  small  log  schoolhouse  which  stood  near  the 
present  town  of  Athertonville,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Knob  Creek  home  of  the  Lincolns.  Riney  at  this  time  was 
living  on  a  tract  of  land  once  owned  by  Joseph  Hanks,  the 
traditional  maternal  grandfather  of  Lincoln. 

Brother  Benedict,  a  grandson  of  the  old  school  teacher 
and  a  monk  at  Gethsemane,  gives  us  this  story  about 
Riney 's  last  days:  "Zachariah  Riney  when  ninety-four 
years  of  age  came  to  Gethsemane  in  1856,  and  I  with  him. 
He  lived  here  a  little  more  than  two  years.  He  died  in 
1859."  There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  tradition  that 
the  first  school  teacher  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lies  buried  at 
the  Abbey  within  the  monastery  enclosure,  but  the  place 
of  his  burial  bears  no  marker. 

Away  out  on  the  western  coast  another  interesting  bit 
of  evidence  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  beneficence  toward 
Catholic  institutions  was  discovered.  At  San  Diego  the 
story  is  current  about  Lincoln  restoring  the  old  San  Luis 
Rey  Mission  to  its  rightful  supervisors,  and  there  is  pre- 
served at  the  Mission  the  original  document  of  convey- 
ance with  this  endorsement: 

"In  testimony  thereof  I  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  United  States,  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made 
patent,  and  seal  of  the  general  land  office  to  be  herewith 
affixed." 

The  old  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  once  sold  at 
auction  by  order  of  the  last  Mexican  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, Pio  Pico,  for  $710,  was  restored  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  religious  order  on  March  18,  1865,  less  than 
a  month  before  Lincoln's  death. 

Many  times  when  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  render 
some  service  to  religious  groups  he  must  have  recalled 
that  he  was  born  and  had  resided  for  seven  years  in  the 
community  where  the  Catholic  Church  first  established 
itself  in  the  Middle  West,  and  not  far  away  from  the  Knob 
Creek  farm  where  Lincoln  lived,  from  two  to  seven  years 
of  age,  there  was  established  a  Trappist  Monastery,  known 
as  Gethsemane  Abbey.  He  often  visited  his  Catholic  rela- 
tives in  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  which  would  recall  again 
the  traditions  of  early  Kentucky  days. 


July  11,  1944 


Dr.  Lewis  A 
Bulletin  of 
Fort  Wayne, 

Dear  Sir: 


,  Warren  ,  Editor 

the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Ind. 


Your  Bulletin,  Lincoln  Lore,  contains  many  interesting  items 
pertaining  to  the  great  Civil  War  President.   But  it  will  doubtless 
appear  to  many  readers  of  your  issue  of  May  29,1944,  as  it  did  to 
me,  that  you  have  gone  away  out  on  a  limb  to  tell  of  his  beneficence 
toward  Roman  Catholic  institutions  and  his  Roman  Catholic  connec- 
tions and  near-connections. 


Intellectual  honesty  will,  of  course,  cause  you  to  publish  the 
story  of  his  aasasination  at  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  his 
condemnation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Hughes  of  New  York  for 
catising  so  many  Roman  Catholics  to  desert  from  the  Federal  Army  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  statement  he  made  to  Father  C.  Chinquay 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  White  House  when  he,  Lincoln, 
said:   "A  great  many  Democratic  papers  have  been  sent  me  lately, 
evidently  written  by  Roman  Catholics,  publishers,  that  I  was  born 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  baptized  by  a  priest.   They  call  me  a  renegade, 


an  apostate 


and  they  heap  upon  my  head  mountains  of  abuse.  A- 


first  I  laughed  at  that  for  it  is  a  lie.   Thanks  be  to  God,  I  have 
never  been  a  Roman  Catholic  1   Ho  priest  of  Rome  has  ever  laid  his 
hand  on  my  head.   But  the  persistency  of  the  Romanist  Press  to 
present  this  falsehood  to  their  readers  as  a  gospel  truth  must  have 


a  meaning' 


(P.  694,  Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Chinquay. 


I  do  not  know  what  your  motive  is  in  publishing  President 
Lincoln's  alleged  interest  in  Roman  Catholic  institutions.   I 
presume  it  is  for  business  purposes,  reduced  to  a  very  low  dollar 
level  to  increase  insurance  premiums  from  Roman  Catholics. 

To  ,ive  the  wrong  impression  on  any  matter  for  any  purpose  is 
unethical  and  in  the  end  will  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  wrongdoer. 
Personally  I  think  that  the  average,  informed  reader  will  entertain 
nothing  but  contempt  for  such  cheap  and  tawdry  journalism  by  a 
business  concern. 


Very  truly  yours, 


•^Kz^^- 


Elmer  E.  Rogers, I 
an  old  citizen  of  Cass  County,  Indiana. 


July  11,  1944 


LIITCOh  n  iHSURAIJCE 


AI1Y  OF  FORT 


UE',  IITD. 


Gentlemen: 

I  am   so;  ewhat  shocked  to  note  that  your  Bulletin  Lincoln  Lore  for 
j   29th  contains  a  lot  of  salve  favorable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
under  the  heading  "President  Lincoln's  interest  in  Catholic  Institutions." 
Common  sense,  if  not  common  honesty,  would  cause  a  business  concern  to 
refrain  from  publishing  such  matter  unless  the  concern  were  managed  by 
Romanists  who  desire  to  build  up  sentiment  for  their  church  at  the  expense 
of  truth. 


The  facts  (which  should  be  known  to  a  man  who  advertises  himself  as 
a  "doctor")  are  that  President  Lincoln's  death  was  plotted  and  executed 
by  Roman  Catholics.   A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
by   the  name  of  Chinquay  whom  he  defended  in  a  trial  against  the  schemes 
of  the  church  to  send  him  to  prison,  prophesied  Lincoln's  death  by  Roman 
Catholics.   So  why  all  the  flub -dub  about  Lincoln's  interest  in  Catholic 
institutions,  unless  you  publish  the  other  side  of  the  case  which  you 


wouldn't  dare 
Klux  Elan. 


do.   Such  unfairness  will  do  much  to  start  up  another  Ku- 


There  is  a  lot  of  dirty  underhanded  work  being  done  today  by  certain 
concerns  and "persons  to  defeat  Dewey  for  President.   One  of  these  pieces 
of  work  was  kicking   .  Lyons  of  Indiana  of  the  Republican  Rational  Committee 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  K.K.I.'.   Many  believe  that  John  :,7.  Davis 
lost  the  election  to  Harding  in  1920  because  he  spoke  against  the  Klan 
and  certainly  the  speech  of  V/illkie  against  the  Klan  caused  enough  votes 
to  go  to  Roosevelt  in  that  close  election  to  defeat  him  for  the  PresidencTr. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  a  life  insurance  company  in  playing  up  to  the 

It  smells  bad  and  is  rotten. 


Catholics  with  only  half-truths? 
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Br.  /i.rren:  Tills  is  the  letter  I  spoke  of  to  you  at  _l0tar-/,  toaay,Gaklarc 
From  ray  research  it  accords  with  factual  history;  ;r.y  language  in  condensing 
it  may  be  faulty  and  your  frank  opinion  of  my  deductions  is  respectfully  ' 
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405  26th  St., Oakland, Cal.  2-18-40 
I  have  just  received  this  startingly  accurate 
.  prophecy  frqjn  friends  in  Scotland  -Lossiemouth-* 
as  cor  ied  £rom  a  churchyard  tombstone  in 

Kssex,  doited  1440  A.D: 
'./hen  pictures  look  alive  with  movements  free; 
;hen  shins, like  fishes,  sv/in  beneath  the  sea; 
Viken  men  outstripping  birds, shall  scan  the  sky; 
Then  half  ^hc  world,  deep  drenched  in  blood 

shall, lie."   EHtf/ifl 
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THE  CATHOLIC  INDIAN  SCHOOL  ISSUE  AND 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1892 

By 
Harry  J.  Sievers* 

Frequently  throughout  American  history  Catholics  in  many  localities 
have  been  compelled  to  play  the  role  of  the  attacked,  the  disfranchised, 
and  the  persecuted.1  But  in  the  1840's  and  1850's  anti-Catholicism  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  nation-wide  movement.  Then  the  American 
Nativists,  or  as  they  styled  themselves,  the  Know-Nothings,  "denounced 
Catholicism,  sought  to  impose  serious  restrictions  on  Catholics,  and  even 
burned  Catholic  schools  and  a  convent."2  Their  argument  was  that 
America  was  free,  white,  and  Protestant ;  the  Catholic,  therefore, — and 
especially  the  Irish  Catholic — was  necessarily  an  alien  and  a  menace, 
not  least  because  of  his  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  the  Pope.  After 
the  Civil  War  Nativism  was  revived  by  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation (the  A. P. A.)  and  here  the  argument  was  somewhat  changed.  The 
nativistic  contention  was  that  "the  predominance  (of  the  Church)  here 
would  destroy  our  free  institutions  and  prove  the  grave  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty."3 

*  Mr.  Sievers,  S.J.,  of  West  Baden  College.  The  first  volume  of  his  life  of 
Harrison,  Benjamin  Harrison:  Hoosier  Warrior,  will  appear  next  month. 

1  Howard  K.  Beale,  "Religious  Freedom  in  American  History,"  The  Historian, 
XIV   (Autumn,  1951),  50. 

2  Ibid.  Cf.  Ray  Allen  Billington,  The  Protestant  Crusade,  1800-1860:  A  Study 
of  the  Origins  of  American  Nativism  (New  York,  1938). 

3  Francis  Graham  Wilson,  The  American  Political  Mind  (New  York,  1949), 
pp.  278-280,  and  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel,  The  Course  of  American  Democratic 
Thought    (New  York,    1940),   pp.   52   ff.  John   Courtney   Murray,    S.J.,   "Paul 
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Behind  the  manifestations  of  the  Nativist  movement  both  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  there  lay  that  profound  anti-Roman  bias  which  had 
been  distinctive  in  the  American  Republic,  ever  since  the  days  when  New 
England  school  children  were  taught  to  chant:  "Abhor  that  arrant  Whore 
of  Rome,  And  all  her  blasphemies ;  And  drink  not  of  her  cursed  cup,  Obey 
not  her  decrees."  "Catholicism  was  anti-American,"  as  John  Courtney 
Murray  has  recently  pointed  out,  "because  America  was  Protestant,  and 
Catholicism  was  anti-Protestant."4  That  this  shadow  of  the  Protestant 
Revolt  still  covered  the  country  during  and  after  the  presidential  election 
of  1892  is  the  theme  of  this  study.  On  November  10,  1892,  a  Detroit 
lawyer  wrote  to  President  Benjamin  Harrison  whom  the  Democrat, 
Grover  Cleveland,  had  just  defeated  at  the  polls.  Bluntly  the  barrister 
stated:  "Your  defeat  is  due  to  the  Church  of  Rome, — to  the  Jesuit  who 
still  secretly  pursues  with  dripping  ink  the  Goddess  of  Liberty ;  still  intent 
upon  strangling  freedom  of  conscience  and  with  it  the  enlightened  intelli- 
gence nurtured  in  the  American  Public  School!"5 

Four  days  later  Harrison  heard  from  Elliot  F.  Shepherd,  editor  of  the 
Mail  and  Express,  an  independent  Republican  paper  of  New  York  City. 
In  part  the  communication  read :  "In  my  opinion  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  cause  of  our  defeat  .  .  .  and  I  most  earnestly  wish  to  hear 
whether  you  think  so,  too."6  Within  the  next  week  the  President's  private 
secretary  was  stacking  up  many  informal  letters — all  reporting  that  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  Republican  defeat  was  the  Catholic 
vote  which  had  presented  a  solid  phalanx  in  opposition  to  the  A. P. A. 
backers  of  Harrison.  A  great  fear  of  the  A. P. A.,  they  argued,  had  fired 
Catholic  hearts.7  A  chorus  of  Protestant  ministers,  mostly  Presbyterian 


Blanshard  and  the  New  Nativism,"  The  Month,  n.s.  V  (April,  1951),  214-225. 
A  condensation  of  Father  Murray's  article  appeared  in  The  Commonweal,  LIV 
(May  4,  1951),  94-95. 

4  Murray,  op.  cit.,  p.  214;  cf.  also  Gabriel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52-53. 

5  Library  of  Congress,  Harrison  Papers,  Vol.  151  (33,  232),  Hamilton  G. 
Howard  to  Harrison,  Detroit,  November  10,  1892.  Hereafter  these  papers  will 
be  cited  simply  as:  HP. 

6  HP,  Vol.  152  (33,  343),  Shepherd  to  Harrison,  New  York,  November  14, 
1892.  The  letter  was  marked  "ansd/file"  but  no  copy  of  the  answer  was  found 
in  the  Harrison  Papers,  although  a  subsequent  letter  from  Shepherd  referred 
to  Harrison's  reply.  In  New  York  Shepherd  was  under  constant  attack  by  Dr. 
Michael  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald.  Walsh  obtained  letters  from 
Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  and  other  leading  Republicans  which  repudiated 
Shepherd's  bigoted  stand  as  in  any  way  reflecting"  the  sentiment  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  Cf.  the  Catholic  Herald,  April  23,  30,  1892,  ct  passim. 

7 Ibid.,  Vol.  152  (33,  359-60),  George  W.  G.  Dorsey  to  E.  W.  Halford,  Fre- 
mont, Nebraska,  November  15,   1892. 
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and  Baptist,  was  heard  at  the  White  House.  A  gentleman  of  the  cloth 
from  New  York  wrote  that  "some  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties decreed  the  overthrow  of  the  administration  because  the  President 
stood  by  General  Morgan  in  the  matter  of  the  Indian  School  funds"8; 
whereas  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  declared  that: 

it  is  quite  apparent  to  all,  who  have  watched  carefully  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  your  administration  that  it  is  no  friend  to  this 
Republic,  and  that  the  full  force  of  that  great  and  dangerous  political  organiza- 
tion was  fully  thrown  against  you  in  the  last  election.  The  friends  of  this  Re- 
public are  alarmed,  as  they  have  a  good  right  to  be,  when  they  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  liquor  power,  and  the  foreign  element  in  this  country . . . 
all  against  us.9 

Finally,  from  the  pen  of  a  prominent  manufacturer  and  merchant,  him- 
self a  Catholic,  Harrison  received  a  formal  confirmation  of  everything 
that  his  Protestant  brethren  had  written.  His  correspondent  stated :  "I 
hear  great  complaints  from  Catholics  in  regard  to  your  administration's 
dealing  with  the  Indian  policy ;  that  children  were  forcibly  driven  from 
Catholic  Mission  Schools  to  those  established  by  the  Government  as  a 
measure  to  keep  them  from  the  Catholic  faith.  These  measures  I  am  told 
by  distinguished  Catholic  gentlemen  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  Repub- 
lican defeat."10  While  the  President  silently  nursed  his  wounds,  "several 
Roman  Catholic  Papers  were  singing  Te  Deums  over  the  victory  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,"  calling  it  the  "death-blow  of  Know-Nothingism  and  bigotry."11 
The  Catholic  Herald,  of  New  York,  a  little  more  virulent  than  most  of  its 
contemporaries,  declared: 

the  Republican  Party,  led  by  bigots,  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  home,  usurped 
parental  rights,  and  robbed  the  Catholic  Indians  of  their  only  treasure,  their 
faith;  but  the  people,  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  America,  hurled  it  from 
power.  Cleveland's  victory  was,  in  truth,  the  defeat  of  bigotry.12 

At  the  peak  of  this  post-election  controversy,  the  real  object  of  a  re- 
lentless A. P. A.  attack  was  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Joseph  Andrew 
Stephan,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C.    Nativist   organs   pictured   Father    Stephan    as    firing   the 


*Ibid.,  (33,  862),  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  to  Harrison,  New  York,  November  15, 
1892. 

»Ibid.,  Vol.  153  (33,  534-5),  Rev.  W.  E.  Powell  to  Harrison,  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia,  November  24,  1892. 

10  Ibid.,  (A  box  labelled  "Correspondence,  November  6-December  31,  1892"), 
J.  E.  Hoppen  to  Harrison,  New  York,  November  11,  1892. 

11  Independent  (New  York)  November  24,  1892. 

12  December  3,   1892. 
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opening  gun  in  the  anti-Harrison  campaign  by  distributing  over  100,000 
pamphlets  describing  the  "bigoted  Indian  Commissioner,  Morgan,  and  the 
not-much-less  bigoted  Harrison."13  Stephan  was  also  charged  with  visit- 
ing leading  Catholics  and  arousing  widespread  hostility  to  the  Republican 
nominee.14  Words  were  put  into  Stephan's  mouth  to  the  effect  that  when 
he  visited  Harrison's  home  state  of  Indiana,  "he  called  the  priests  of  the 
state  to  a  meeting  in  Lafayette,  told  them  to  take  off  their  coats  and  de- 
feat Harrison,  and  to  send  all  reluctant  Republicans  to  him."15 

In  the  light  of  this  evidence  several  problems  suggest  themselves  as 
worthy  of  closer  scrutiny.  Not  the  least  is  an  understanding  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  School  issue  and  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  an  apparently 
heavy  Catholic  vote  against  President  Harrison  in  1892.  An  investigation 
into  previously  unused  manuscript  materials  soon  threw  a  stronger  light 
on  these  questions  and  brought  into  sharper  focus  the  entire  Nativist 
movement  which  had  paraded  under  the  mask  of  the  A.P.A.  The  story 
may  thus  be  detailed  as  a  case-history  of  the  Catholic  Indian  school  con- 
troversy that  originated  with  President  Grant  in  1870  and  carried  through 
to  its  crisis  stage,  the  presidential  election  of  1892.  It  is  the  tale  of  Nativ- 
ism  revived. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War  the  Catholics  of  the  North,  proud 
of  their  military  record,  had  indulged  the  hope  that  old  discords  had 
been  buried  and  "that  the  days  of  'No  Popery'  crusades  were  over."16 
But  encouragement  and  hope  soon  yielded  to  dismay  stimulated  by  all 
the  excitement  over  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-1870.  A  new  "Protestant 
Crusade"  was  called,  "with  armies  recruited  from  the  same  elements  and 
employing  much  the  same  modes  of  fighting"17  as  in  the  1840's  and  1850's. 
Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  typical  remarks  came  from  the  Reverend  Dr. 


13  Alvin  Packer  Stauffer,  "Anti-Catholicism  in  American  Politics,  1865- 
1900,"  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation  in  Widener  Library,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (1933),  pp.  313  ff.  Stauffer's  sixth  chapter,  "The  Beginnings  of  the 
A.P.A.  Movement"  (1887-1892),  while  uncritical,  cites  an  abundance  of  A.P.A. 
literature.  On  the  above  charge  cf.  American  Patriotic  League,  Some  Matters 
of  Interest  for  Consideration  of  Every  American  Voter  (New  York,  1892), 
pp.  7-8;  Independent  (New  York),  XLIV  (September  1,  22,  1892)  ;  Argonaut, 
September  5,  1892;  and  Patriotic  American  (Detroit),  September  24,  1892. 

14  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn,  From  Harrison  to  Harding  (New  York,  1922), 
I,  84. 

15  Stauffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  313,  cites  as  his  source  the  notoriously  bigoted  paper, 
the  Boston  Standard  of  October  2,  1895 ;  moreover,  the  story  was  related  three 
years  after  the  event  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

10  Robert  H.  Lord,  John  E.  Sexton,  and  Edward  T.  Harrington,  History  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  (New  York,  1944),  III,  64  ff. 
"Ibid.,  Ill,  65. 
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Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  on  Forty-Second 
Street,  New  York.  "The  Pope,"  Tyng  said,  "was  now  infallible.  That 
was  settled ;  and  his  encyclical  positively  asserted  that  the  Romish  Church 
had  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  and  that 
all  children  must  come  under  the  instructions  of  the  Romish  Church."18 
Naturally,  too,  the  anti-Catholic  secret  societies — "the  patriotic  orders," 
as  they  styled  themselves,  or  "the  dark-lantern  boys"  as  the  Catholic  press 
usually  called  them,19  again  made  their  appearance.  At  least  five  of  these 
revived  secret  groups  were  hold-overs  that  had  survived  the  wreck  of 
pre-war  Know-Nothings.  Their  declared  purpose  was  the  same,  viz.,  to 
maintain  the  public  school  system  intact ;  to  keep  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools;  to  oppose  Catholic  schools  and  any  grants  of  public  money  to 
sectarian  institutions ;  to  oppose  the  election  or  the  appointment  of  Catho- 
lics to  any  public  office,  and,  in  general,  to  "resist  the  aggression"  and 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.20 

Though  anti-Catholic  agitation  existed,  it  was  of  the  less  tumultuous 
brand,  at  least  until  after  the  nation  had  passed  out  of  the  depression  of 
the  1870's.  The  real  revival  came  in  the  early  1880's.  The  root  causes 
were  three :  vast  increase  in  immigration,  with  a  resultant  sharp  competi- 
tion for  jobs  between  incoming  Catholics  and  Protestant  natives;  the 
the  success  of  Irish  Catholics  in  gaining  control  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments of  New  York,  Boston,  and  numerous  other  American  cities ;  and 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  as  a  result  of  the 
practical  mandate  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  It 
was  only  a  short  step  before  these  three  factors  were  "distorted  into  a 
'Papal  aggression  against  American  institutions,'  "  a  sinister  "attempt  to 
wreck  the  public  school  system  by  withdrawing  from  it  a  great  part  of 
the  nation's  children  and  building  up  a  rival  system  of  'priest-controlled' 
schools,  which  would  then  demand  a  major  part  of  the  public  school 
funds."21  Quite  regularly  anti-Catholic  propaganda  was  revived  just  be- 
fore national  or  state  elections,  usually  to  the  profit  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  locus  classicus,  the  1884  story  of  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Re- 
bellion," boomeranged  against  Nativist  interests  and  put  a  Democratic 
President  in  the  White  House,  the  first  one  in  twenty-five  years.  Since 
the  parallel  between  the  Cleveland  victory  over  James  G.  Blaine  in  1884 
was  so  remarkably  similar  to  the  Cleveland  triumph  over  Harrison  in 
1892,  a  brief  summary  of  the  chance  circumstances  surrounding  the  event 
in  1884  will  be  pertinent. 


18  John    Gilmary    Shea,    "The    Anti-Catholic    Issue    in    the    Late    Election," 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  VI   (January,  1881),  43. 

19  Lord- Sexton-Harrington,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  66. 

20  Ibid.  n  Ibid.,  Ill,   101   ff. 
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On  the  Wednesday  before  the  national  election  the  magnetic  Blaine 
arrived  in  New  York  City,  intending  to  close  his  campaign  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  put  up  at  the  famous  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Early  the  next 
day  several  hundred  Protestant  clergymen  of  various  denominations  con- 
vened at  the  hotel  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Republican  standard-bearer. 
These  "reverend  gentlemen  grouped  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  broad 
stair-case  down  which  Blaine  came  to  meet  them,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Dr.  James  King  of  the  Methodist  Church."22  The  usual  speech  of  welcome 
was  in  order,  but  the  appointed  spokesman,  a  Baptist  minister,  failed  to 
appear.  "A  dull  witted  Presbyterian  minister  named  Samuel  D.  Burchard 
who  was  described  by  the  New  York  Sun  as  'a  Silurian  or  early  Paleozoic 
bigot'  and  later  by  Blaine  as  'an  ass  in  the  shape  of  a  preacher'  "23  was 
hastily  chosen  to  make  a  brief  address  of  congratulation.  Burchard  fum- 
bled badly,  and  by  way  of  conclusion  he  dubbed  the  opposition  Democratic 
Party  as  one  "whose  antecedents  have  been  rum,  Romanism  and  rebel- 
lion."2* The  abusive  alliteration  practically  went  unnoticed.  After  all,  if 
the  phrase  was  new,  the  idea  was  old.  Eight  years  before,  when  Garfield 
thought  Hayes  had  been  defeated  by  Tilden  in  the  disputed  election  of 
1876,  he  wrote  privately  that  the  Republicans  had  been  worsted  by  the 
"combined  power  of  rebellion,  Catholicism  and  whiskey,  a  trinity  very 
hard  to  conquer."25 

However,  a  short-hand  reporter,  employed  by  the  National  Democratic 
Headquarters,  had  caught  the  phrase,  and  at  that  moment  Blaine's  political 
goose  was  cooked.  Within  a  few  hours  "the  principal  cities  were  being 
placarded  with  the  insulting  alliteration.  When  Blaine  passed  through 
New  Haven  the  next  day,  he  was  greeted  with  a  shower  of  Rum,  Roman- 
ism and  Rebellion  handbills."20  The  final  effect  was  decisive.  Catholics, 
especially  Irish  Catholics,  who  had  been  counted  in  the  Blaine  column 
for  months,  now  broke  ranks  indignantly,  and  "the  following  Sunday 
morning  handbills  were  distributed  at  the  doors  of  thousands  of  Catholic 
Churches  all  over  the  country,"27  quoting  the  belligerent  insult.  Blaine 
tarried  too  long  in  repudiating  this  insult  to  the  faith  of  his  Celtic  friends 
and  Cleveland  carried  New  York  by  a  plurality  of  1,149  in  a  vote  of  over 


22  David  S.  Muzzey,  James  G.  Blaine:  A  Political  Idol  of  Other  Days  (New 
York,   1934),  p.  316. 

-•''  Ibid.  Cf.  also  Allan  Nevins,  Grover  Cleveland:  A  Study  in  Courage  (New 
York,   1932),   pp.   181-182. 

24  Muzzey,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 

25  T.  C.  Smith,  Life  and  Letters  of  James  A.  Garfield  (New  Haven,  1925), 
I,  613,  as  cited  by  Muzzey,  op.  cit.,  p.  318,  fn.  2.  Cf.  also  R.  G.  Caldwell,  James 
A.  Garfield,  Party  Chieftain   (New  York,  1931),  p.  251. 

20  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  p.  182.  -7  Muzzey,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 
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one  million,  and  New  York's  electoral  vote  gave  him  the  presidency. 
Precisely  how  many  votes  Blaine  lost  in  New  York  alone  by  Burchard's 
bigoted  blunder  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  as  Blaine's  most  reliable  biog- 
rapher points  out,  "it  was  many  times  the  number  of  Cleveland's  essential 
plurality  in  the  state."28  One  Catholic  dignitary  was  quoted  as  having 
said,  "we  had  to  resent  an  insult  like  that,  and  I  estimate  that  the  remark 
has  changed  50,000  votes."  To  this  the  biographer  of  Cleveland  added : 
"This  was  an  exaggeration — but  it  did  change  many."29  In  a  sense  Grover 
Cleveland  was  a  child  of  fortune.  His  luck,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
his  administration,  and  in  1888,  with  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion" 
forgotten,  Cleveland  was  defeated  by  Benjamin  Harrison.  Both  candidates 
were  Presbyterians  and  the  religious  issue  did  not  enter  the  presidential 
contest.30 

The  canvass  of  1892  was  a  completely  different  story,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  although  the  candidates  were  the  same.  Early  in  the  cam- 
paign there  were  evidences  that  the  fires  of  religious  prejudices  would 
burn  brightly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  bigots  from  each  political  camp 
made  themselves  heard  and  felt  throughout  the  country.  For  "Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion,"  there  was  now  substituted  Father  Stephan's 
phrase,  "the  bigoted  [Indian]  Commissioner  and  the  not  much  less  bigoted 
President  [Harrison]."31  With  this  background  we  may  now  proceed  to 
explain  how  this  new  Nativism  arose. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  national  history  of  the  United  States  the 
Indian  was  treated  as  an  enemy.  A  standing  army  was  maintained  to  fight 
him.  When  he  surrendered,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  resistance  or 
subjection,  the  army  managed  him.  When  he  ran  away,  he  was  plundered; 
when  he  remained,  he  was  cheated.32  This  lack  of  an  Indian  policy  was 
terminated  by  President  Grant  whose  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1870 
contained  the  following  remarks : 


28  Ibid.,  p.  318.  Cf.  also  H.  L.  Stoddard,  Presidential  Szveepstakes  (New 
York,  1948),  pp.  107  ff. 

29  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 

30  Cleveland  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  while  Harrison  was 
active  as  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis.  Cf.  Louis  A. 
Banks,  Religious  Life  of  Famous  Americans   (New  York,  1904),  p.  237  ff. 

31  This  phrase  was  culled  from  Stephan's  official  report  of  1891-1892  to 
Bishop  Martin  Marty,  President  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 
It  was  dated  July  27,  1892,  but  by  August  and  September  it  had  been  reprinted 
thousands  of  times.  Cf.  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee),  September  24,  1892,  and 
the  Catholic  Herald,  July  and  August,  1892,  passim. 

32  HP,  Vol.  89  (20,  217  a),  a  newspaper  article  entitled  "The  Education  of 
the  Indians,"  Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder,  October  10,   1889. 
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Indian  agencies  being  civil  offices,  I  determine  to  give  all  the  agencies  to  such 
religious  denominations  as  had  heretofore  established  missionaries  among  the 
Indians ;  and  perhaps  to  some  other  denominations  who  might  undertake  [mis- 
sionary] work  on  the  same  terms.33 

This  determination  was  characterized  as  Grant's  "Indian  Peace  Policy," 
and  in  simple  language  it  said  that  we  were  tired  of  killing  the  Indian ; 
we  must  now  educate  him.  To  this  worthy  end  the  President  pledged 
federal  subsidies,  making  it  clear  that  the  missionaries  on  the  spot,  regard- 
less of  religious  affiliation,  were  to  be  the  beneficiaries.  Grant  further 
directed  that  each  religious  denomination  should  nominate  an  Indian 
agent  who 

should  conduct  the  civil  administration  of  his  agency  in  full  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  Indian  Mission  at  that  agency,  and  that  he  and  all  his  em- 
ployees, if  practicable,  should  be  members  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
the  agency  was  assigned,  so  that  both  by  their  precept  and  example  the  Mis- 
sionaries might  be  aided  in  civilizing  the  Indians  and  making  them  upright, 
moral  men.34 

Under  this  offer  the  Catholics,  who  had  maintained  missions  at  the 
majority  of  the  Indian  reservations  since  their  establishment  by  the  gov- 
ernment, put  in  a  claim  for  the  appointment  of  Catholic  agents  to  the 
number  of  thirty-eight,  asserting  that  they  were  the  first  to  establish  mis- 
sions at  that  many  agencies,  and  that,  consequently,  interpreting  the 
President's  words  literally,  they  were  entitled  to  have  that  number  of 
agents  nominated.  And  at  this  point  the  Catholic  Church  lost  out,  drop- 
ping the  first  round  of  a  long  contest  to  their  better  organized  Protestant 
competitors.35  Catholics  were  assigned  eight,  not  thirty-eight  agencies,  and 
"Catholic  Indians  to  the  number  of  80,000,  who  were  distributed  among 
the  Protestant  agencies  thus  passed  from  Catholic  to  Protestant  control."36 

Various   protests    against    this   unfair    division    of    the    agencies    were 

33  A  pamphlet  entitled  The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  (Washing- 
ton, 1896),  p.  1. 

34  Ibid.  Cf.  also  a  concise  summary  of  same  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
Citizen,  April  25,  1891. 

35  The  unfair  division  was  caused  by  the  united  efforts  of  Protestant  pressure 
groups.  Cf.  William  H.  Ketcham,  "Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions," 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  VII,  745.  This  misfortune  might  have  been  prevented 
had  the  Catholics  been  provided  with  a  strong  organization  similar  to  the 
Protestant  Board  of  Missions  to  voice  their  objections.  Cf.  Sister  M.  Claudia 
Duratschek,  O.S.B.,  Crusading  along  Sioux  Trails  (Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
1947),  p.  29. 

36  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  p.  2.  Cf.  Duratschek,  op.  cit.,  p.  28; 
also  the  letter  of  Vincent  Colyer  to  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
August  11,  1871,  for  a  summary  of  the  actual  division  of  agencies.  A  copy  is 
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lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  individual  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries ;  and,  as  it  was  said,  "tribe  after  tribe  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment" for  the  return  of  the  "black  gowns,"  but  no  official  action  was 
taken.37  To  those  Catholic  bishops  responsible  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Red  Man  there  loomed  large  the  serious  problem  of  Catholic  sub- 
jects, not  only  deprived  of  priests  and  religious  educators,  but  also  in 
immediate  danger  of  Protestant  proselytizing  efforts.  After  a  hurried 
meeting,  a  group  of  western  churchmen38  petitioned  Archbishop  James 
Roosevelt  Bayley  of  Baltimore  to  appoint  a  civil  agent  at  Washington 
"to  represent  them  before  the  United  States  Government  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  interests  of  Catholic  Indians."39  Finally,  in  January,  1874, 
Bayley  appointed  General  Charles  Ewing40  as  Catholic  commissioner  for 
the  Indian  missions.  When  this  move  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  there  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  first  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions.  The  young  thirty-seven-year-old  Catholic  com- 
missioner brought  great  zeal  and  much  legal  talent  to  his  new  task,  and 
he  was  soon  aided  by  two  missionary  priests,  Fathers  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet 
and  Felix  Barotti,  who  later  became  director  and  treasurer  respectively 
of  the  bureau.  At  the  end  of  five  years  of  unremitting  legal  proceedings, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  worship  was  granted  to  the  Indians,  and  the  evils 
of  the  earlier  anti-Catholic  discrimination  were  corrected.41  General 
Ewing's  outstanding  work  merited  for  him  the  first  papal  decoration  ever 
bestowed  upon  an  American  layman — a  knighthood  in  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.42  In  1883,  two  years  after  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  had  been  officially  established  under  the  general  incor- 
poration law  of  the  United  States,43  death  summoned  both  Commissioner 


in  the  archives  of  the   Motherhouse  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed   Sacrament, 
Cornwells  Heights,   Pennsylvania. 

37  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  p.  3. 

38  Fathers  Deshon,  Maguire,  Brouillet,  and  Van  Gorp  signed  the  petition. 

39  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  p.  3. 

4«  General  Charles  Ewing  (1835-1883)  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  William  T. 
Sherman.  He  gave  his  time  gratuitously,  besides  furnishing  an  office  rent  free. 
Cf.  also  Peter  Guilday,  "Catholic  Layman  of  Action,  Gen.  Charles  Ewing," 
The  Sign,  XV  (March,  1936),  495,  cited  in  Richard  J.  Gabel,  Public  Funds  for 
Church  and  Private  Schools   (Washington,  1937),  pp.  526-527. 

41  Katherine  Burton,  Three  Generations  (New  York,  1947),  p.  250.  The 
author  alleges  that  the  general's  final  illness  was  brought  on  by  overwork, 
some  of  it  connected  with  his  office  as  Indian  commissioner. 

42  Ibid.  Cf.  also  Duratschek,  op.  cit.,  p.  29,  fn.  61. 

43  A  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  January  22,  1879, 
signed  by  the  prefect,  Giovanni  Cardinal  Simeoni,  highly  commended  the  work 
of  the  bureau  and  recommended  it  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  bishops.  Cf. 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  p.  10  for  the  incorporation  proceedings. 
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Ewing  and  Director  Brouillet.  The  action  of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who  appointed  Father  Stephan  as  the  new 
director,  kept  the  bureau  functioning  at  its  previously  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency and  Gibbons'  selection  of  Stephan  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore.44 

Joseph  Andrew  Stephan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  yet  least 
known,  characters  in  American  Catholic  history.  Born  on  November  22, 
1822,  in  Baden,  Germany,  of  an  Irish  mother  and  a  Greek  father,  he  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  a  military  career.  While  at  a  technical  school 
in  Freiburg,  blindness,  which  lasted  for  two  years,  changed  his  life.  When 
the  blessing  of  vision  returned  to  him,  he  determined  to  become  a  priest. 
Mid-way  through  his  theological  studies  he  was  summoned  to  the  death- 
bed of  his  father  who  was  then  living  in  the  United  States.  After  his 
father's  death  in  May,  1847,  Stephan  resumed  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood at  Cincinnati,  and  was  ordained  there  on  March  19,  1849.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  entered  the  army  as  a  chaplain  and  served 
with  the  forces  of  General  George  H.  Thomas  throughout  the  entire 
conflict.  Chaplain  Stephan  also  lent  his  engineering  ability  to  the  Union 
cause,  although  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  higher  rank  on  that  account. 

When  the  war  closed  Father  Stephan  became  more  and  more  absorbed 
with  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  In  1879  he  became  the  Indian 
agent  at  Standing  Rock,  South  Dakota.  Then  in  1884,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  leading  prelates  of  the  West,  Archbishop  Gibbons  called  him 
to  Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.45 
He  arrived  there,  a  man  already  in  his  early  sixties,  and  was  described 
by  an  Associated  Press  reporter  "as  a  wonderful  old  man — the  priest 
with  the  long  white  beard."46  His  lay  secretary  referred  to  him  "as  the 


44  Ibid.  Cf.  Archives  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  78-V-7,  Gibbons  to 
Stephan,  Baltimore,  December  20,  1884,  and  78-V-7,  Stephan's  reply  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1884.  Hereafter  this  archives  will  be  designated  as  AAB.  For  a  history 
of  the  early  years  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  in  good  measure 
based  upon  archival  research,  cf.  the  forthcoming  monograph  of  Peter  J.  Rahill, 
"The  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  and  Grant's  Peace  Policy,"  to  be  published  this 
fall  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America  Press. 

45  Early  in  February,  1884,  Gibbons  was  sounding  out  the  western  bishops 
on  Brouillet's  successor.  The  Benedictine  Bishop  Marty  thought  Stephan 
"eminently  fitted"  and  outlined  his  experience  and  abilities.  By  May  the  other 
prelates  seconded  the  recommendation  and  Stephan  was  appointed  in  May, 
1884.  Cf .  AAB,  77,  Marty  to  Gibbons,  St.  Paul,  February  22,  1884 ;  Ireland  to 
Gibbons,  St.  Paul,  February  28,  1884;  Grace  to  Gibbons,  St.  Paul,  February 
29,  1884;  O'Connor  to  Gibbons,  Omaha,  March  23,  1884;  Flasch  to  Gibbons, 
La  Crosse,  April  2,  1884. 

*6  Dunn,  op.  cit.,  I,  83-84. 
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fighting  priest"  who  well  deserved  the  name,  for  the  major  part  of  his 
term  of  seventeen  years  as  director  of  the  bureau,  he  was  in  "hot  water" 
with  the  administration  officials  "because  his  zeal  for  the  Indians  was 
unbounded  and  his  courage  great."  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  times 
his  zeal  might  better  have  been  tempered  with  discretion,  still  this  char- 
acteristic trait  made  his  obituary  ring  true  when  it  said: 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Western  States  and  Territories, 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  river  to  mountain,  on  the  arid  plains  of  Arizona,  or 
among  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  Dakotas,  this  modern  Las  Casas  sought 
out  his  savage  brethren,  studied  their  faults  and  their  native  virtues,  and  then 
by  voice  and  pen  pleaded  with  the  President,  with  Congress,  with  the  Hierarchy 
of  the  Church,  with  the  benevolent  among  the  laity,  for  legislation,  for  for- 
bearance, for  money,  for  teachers  to  aid  him  in  lifting  to  higher  plain  [sic] 
his  poor  benighted  friends.  .  .  .47 

This  was  the  man,  therefore,  in  whose  charge  the  business  of  the 
Catholic  Indians  rested  during  Cleveland's  administration.  At  the  time 
that  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  put  Cleveland  in  the  White  House, 
the  increase  in  Catholic  Indian  school  work,  while  slow,  was  in  the  aggre- 
gate considerable.  This  advance  was  due  primarily  to  the  introduction  of 
the  so-called  contract  school  system  in  1869,  a  scheme  readily  acquiesced 
in  by  the  federal  government.  In  substance  the  contract  school  system  was 
a  practical  quid  pro  quo  arrangement:  the  religious  denomination  was  to 
furnish  proper  buildings  and  to  provide  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  for 
the  Indian  pupil,  while  the  government  would  allow  a  fixed  annual  per 
capita  compensation.  These  contracts  were  drawn  up  on  a  yearly  basis — 
with  Congress  voting  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  each  fiscal 
period.  The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  handled  all  the  contracts 
for  the  missionaries  in  the  field  and  acted  as  the  liaison  with  the  govern- 
ment in  all  matters.  Thus  the  disaster  of  1871  was  forestalled. 

Early  in  Cleveland's  administration,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  expressed  a  determination  to  discontinue  the  contract 
system  and  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  schools  owned  and  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  the  government.  This  proposal,  if  carried  into  exe- 
cution, threatened  to  cripple  seriously  the  expanding  work  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  schools.48  This  became  Stephan's  first  crisis  as  director  of  the 
bureau,  and  he  soon  won  a  reputation  as  an  intrepid  crusader  for  Catholic 
Indian  interests.   By  persistent  and  earnest  personal  effort  he  was  able 

47  The  Indian  Sentinel,  IV  (January,  1924),  3.  Cf.  also  the  annual  number 
of  1902-1903.  Both  are  in  the  archives  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  Washington,   D.   C. 

48  Cf.  AAB,  82-1-4,  William  H.  Gross  to  Gibbons,  Portland,  December  24, 
1886,  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  prelates  in  the  West. 
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to  induce  his  friends  in  Congress  "to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter, 
and  to  prevail  upon  the  Honorable  Secretary  to  reconsider  his  determina- 
tion."49 Whether  the  Cleveland  administration  feared  a  tirade  of  "Roman- 
ism" without  the  rum  or  the  rebellion,  or  whether  Stephan's  lobbying 
tactics  were  so  pleasing,  is  not  known.  The  results,  however,  are  a  matter 
of  record.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  consented  not  only  to  the  con- 
tinuance, but  also  the  extension  of  the  contract  system  by  granting  con- 
tracts for  new  schools.50 

The  next  four  years  were  probably  the  happiest  of  Stephan's  long  term 
as  director.  He  saw  the  missionaries  take  rapid  strides  in  Indian  educa- 
tional matters  and,  as  the  government  showed  itself  more  liberal,  various 
Catholic  agencies  found  it  essential  to  erect  new  buildings  and  to  enlarge 
or  repair  the  old  ones.  Frequently  enough  the  ready  cash  was  lacking. 
Again,  with  reliance  on  divine  Providence,  Stephan  worked  out  a  solution. 
Repeatedly  he  appealed  to  Miss  Katherine  Drexel,  51  daughter  of  Francis 
A.  Drexel,  the  wealthy  Philadelphia  financier  and  partner  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  laying  before  her  the  almost  endless  needs  of  the  missions.  Miss 
Drexel's  response  was  an  overwhelmingly  generous  one  and  her  donations 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  million  dollar  building  program.  Nor  did  she 
stop  with  putting  up  buildings ;  but  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Stephan,52  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  she  founded  in  1891 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  "for  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians  and  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States."33  It  was  not  long 
before  she  could  help  staff  the  schools  she  had  built. 

It  is  a  matter  of  cold  figures  that  during  Cleveland's  stay  in  the  White 
House,  Stephan  succeeded  in  increasing  federal  appropriations  to  Catho- 
lic schools  from  $65,220  in  1884  to  $347,672  in  1889.  This  represented 
close  to  seventy-five  percent  of  all  federal  funds  allocated  to  all  the  de- 


4i>  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  p.  18. 

50  Ibid. 

51  For  further  biographical  data  on  the  Drexel  family,  cf.  Sister  Mercedes, 
"Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  II,  599;  James  F. 
Loughlin,  "Francis  Anthony  Drexel,"  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  V,  159. 

52  Archives  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Stephan  to  Miss  Drexel, 
Omaha,  February  12,  1889.  Writing  from  Bishop  O'Connor's  residence  in 
Omaha,  Stephan  told  how  he  and  O'Connor  "talked  your  future  plans  in 
regard  to  yourself  thoroughly  over  conscientiously  and  I  will  give  you  the 
result.  We  are  both  of  the  opinion,  and  hope  it  is  God's  will,  that  you  start  a 
new  order  for  Indians  and  Negroes  alone — and  therefore  I  ask  you  and  your 
sister  to  meet  me  here  in  Omaha  at  the  Bishop's  residence.  ...  In  consequence 
of  this  I  ask  you  to  please  not  to  make  hasty  step  nor  final  decision  before 
seeing  your  great   friend  and   father,    Bishop   O'Connor." 

53  Cf.  Sister  Mercedes,  op.  cit.,  note  51. 
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nominations  and  was  $300,000  more  than  the  Church's  nearest  competitor, 
the  Presbyterians,  who  in  1889  received  $41, 825. 54  The  future  promised 
well.  But  in  March,  1889,  when  the  Harrison  administration  was  ushered 
into  office,  the  horizon  clouded  somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cleveland  term  in  1885.  The  newly  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  with  the  approbation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  W.  Noble,  announced  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  contract  system  and  that  he  would  as  rapidly  as  possible  withdraw 
government  aid  from  the  private  schools  under  contract,  the  method  to  be 
pursued  being  a  twenty  percent  reduction  each  year  until  that  class  of 
schools  was  abolished.55 

The  moving  spirit  behind  the  reduction  and  abolition  of  the  contract 
school  was  the  A.P.A.,56  founded  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  on  March  13,  1887. 
It  differed  from  the  earlier  Know-Nothings  in  one  essential  point :  "it 
did  not  enter  politics  directly."57  Its  technique  was  to  place  anti-Catholics 
in  key  government  posts  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  Roman  influence  in 
civil  affairs.  To  this  end  "from  Boston  a  committee  of  one  hundred  flooded 
the  press  and  legislatures  from  1888  to  1892  with  countless  anti-Romanist 
documents."58  In  individual  States  the  A.P.A.  centered  their  attack  on 
the  parochial  school ;  on  the  national  scene  they  fought  bitterly  against 
the  Indian  contract  school  system.  When  Harrison  appointed  General 
Morgan  of  Rhode  Island,  a  zealous  Baptist  minister,  to  the  post  of  Indian 
commissioner,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  a  Methodist  preacher,  to  the 
post  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Education,  the  A.P.A.'s  fight  seemed  to 
have  been  won.59  In  immediately  accepting  Harrison's  offer  Morgan 
wrote :  "I  shall  give  to  it  my  best  thought,  my  undivided  energies,  and 
shall  strive  to  meet  both  your  expectations,  and  to  satisfy  my  own 
conscience."60 


54  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  1891  (Washington,  1891),  I,  68. 

55  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  p.  21. 

56  George  Harmon  Knoles,  The  Presidential  Campaign  and  Election  of  1892 
(Stanford,   1942),  p.  217. 

57  Conrad  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  American  Politics  .  .  .  (New  York,  1924), 
p.  1.  "The  A. PA.  .  .  .  devoted  its  energies  to  anti-Catholic  and  anti-foreign 
activities."  Cf.  also  H.  J.  Desmond,  The  A.P.A.  Movement  (Washington, 
1912),  pp.  7-17,  where  he  contends  that  the  organization  was  held  together 
initially  only  by  anti-Catholic  feeling. 

58  Desmond,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12-13. 

59  Knoles,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

60  HP,  Vol.  79  (18,047),  Morgan  to  Harrison,  Providence,  June  13,  1889. 
At  the  time  of  his  selection  Morgan  was  serving  as  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal   School  of  Providence,   Rhode   Island.   He   assured  the   President   that 
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And  what  was  Morgan's  "best  thought"  and  his  "conscience"?  Un- 
blushingly  he  reported  that  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
"with  a  few  simple,  well-defined,  and  strongly  cherished  convictions,"61 
and  among  these  convictions  was  a  new  program  for  Indian  happiness. 
His  fifth  beatitude  read: 

The  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  of  Indians 
for  the  new  order  of  things  thus  forced  upon  them.  A  comprehensive  system  of 
education,  modeled  after  the  American  public  school  system  .  .  .  embracing  all 
persons  of  school  age,  compulsory  in  its  demands  and  uniformly  administered, 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.62 

Later  in  1889,  but  still  previous  to  his  confirmation  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  Morgan  said  in  an  interview : 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  place  any  public  school  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
religious  order  ...  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  far  better  to  take  American 
Catholics  with  experience  in  public  schools  and  with  normal  school  training 
for  such  places  in  preference  to  either  Jesuits  or  sisters  educated  in  foreign 
lands,  who  speak  the  English  language  indifferently,  who  know  nothing  by 
experience  or  training  of  public  school  work,  who  are  not  imbued  with  Ameri- 
can ideas.  .  .  .63 

Likewise,  Dorchester  boasted  a  record  of  anti-Catholic  bigotry  that 
almost  eclipsed  Morgan's  less  sensational  efforts.  Shortly  before  his  ap- 
pointment he  had  published  a  book  entitled  Romanism  vs.  the  Public 
ScJiool  System  (New  York,  1888).  Even  the  liberally  inclined  Archbishop 
John  Ireland  of  St.  Paul  attacked  it  as  "a  vile,  slanderous  anti-Catholic 
book,  filled  with  historic  falsehood  and  misconstruction  of  Catholic  teach- 
ings."64 Several  excerpts  from  the  Dorchester  work  clearly  show  the 
mind  of  the  newly  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  Education.  The 
Catholic  Church,  he  wrote, 

(1)  exerts   a   large  and,   in  some   localities,   a  controlling   interest   in   politics. 
Never  was  it  plotting  more  deeply  and  determinedly  than  now,  and  some 


"he  did  not  look  upon  his  appointment  as  a  personal  favor,  but  as  an  indication 
of  his  competency  to  discharge  ...  his  high  office." 

61  58th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (Washington, 
1889),  p.  3. 

02  Ibid.,  p.  4.  In  this  same  volume  Morgan  also  issued  a  twenty-one-page 
supplemental  report  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  design  to  defeat  all  contract  schools 
by  substituting  the  public  system.  Cf.  pp.  95  ff. 

08  Washington  Post,  December  16,  1889.  Morgan  was  also  obnoxious  to 
Catholics  because,  as  a  public  lecturer,  he  had  frequently  delivered  an  address 
entitled:  "Rome  opposed  to  American  Institutions,"  Stauffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  311. 

"4  Philadelphia  Press,  December  13,  1889. 
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persons  have  grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions.  Let  us  be 
wisely  active. 

(2)  demands  wholly  to  control  education,  secular  and  religious,  as  a  part  of 
her  absolutism,  the  "thin  edge  of  the  wedge"  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
driving  into  our  Republican  institutions. 

(3)  cramps  and  compresses  the  mind  while  young  and  plastic,  in  the  rigid 
molds  prepared  in  the  middle  ages — this  is  what  Romanism  means  to  do.65 

Morgan  and  Dorchester,  therefore,  paired  nicely,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions  soon  found  itself  run  through  with  a  two-edge 
sword  of  bigotry  and  jealousy.  Dr.  Dorchester,  under  instruction  from 
Morgan,  made  an  inspection  tour  of  the  federal  schools  during  which 
he  made  an  almost  clean  sweep  of  every  Catholic  teacher ;  while  in  Wash- 
ington itself  Morgan  dismissed  Catholics  who  were  serving  in  the  Indian 
office  when  he  took  over.60 

Long  before  Father  Stephan  returned  from  his  usual  winter  and  spring 
tour  of  the  Catholic  Indian  missions,  the  press  of  the  country  was  reacting 
violently  to  the  Dorchester-Morgan  moves.  Protestant  and  A.P.A.67 
weeklies  and  Republican  dailies  heartily  endorsed  the  new  Indian  policy, 
while  Catholic  and  Democratic  papers  roundly  criticized  it.68  For  exam- 
ple, the  Boston  Evangelical  Alliance  supported  Morgan  by  proclaiming 
that  "the  Church  of  Rome  has  declared  itself  hostile  to  the  public  school 
system,"09  while  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  the  government  school  organ, 
the  Red  Man,  declared  Morgan's  "principle  a  good  one"  because  "the 
public  school  system  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  factor  in 
the  training  of  American  citizens."70  The  Daily  Champion  of  Atchison, 
Kansas,  claimed  they  backed  Morgan  against  the  offended  Catholic  hier- 
archy because  "contract  schools  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  the  same 
as  parochial  schools  .  .  .  and  the  Morgan  plan  would  take  this  work  out 


65  Newspaper   clipping    (undated   and   unidentified)    from    scrapbooks   in   the 
archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.   Hereafter  cited  as  ABCIM. 
00  Catholic  Citizen,  April  25,  1891. 

07  Congrcgatio>uilist,  October  10,  1889 ;  and  a  host  of  papers  supported  by  the 
A.P.A.  Cf.  Thomas  Jefferson  Jenkins,  "The  A.P.A.  Conspirators,"  Catholic 
World,  LVII  (August,  1893),  685-693.  Papers  mentioned  are  America,  Patri- 
otic American  (Detroit),  Cleveland  Leader,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  etc. 

08  National  Democrat  (Washington,  D.  C. ),  September  21,  1889,  non-Catholic 
but  anti-Morgan;  the  Catholic  Review  (New  York),  Catholic  Mirror  (Balti- 
more), Pilot  of  Boston,  etc.,  passim. 

09  ABCIM,  New  York  Times,  November  12,  1889,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Indian    School    System." 

70  ABCIM,  Scrapbook  entry,  an  editorial  entitled,  "General  Morgan's  Prin- 
ciple a  Good  One,"  and  identified  only  as  "The  Red  Man,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
October,  1889." 
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of  Catholic  hands."71  The  Omaha  Daily  Bee  claimed  that  if  the  Morgan 
plan  was  defeated,  or  his  nomination  blocked  in  the  senate,  then  "the 
press,  the  people,  as  well  as  Protestants,  would  demand  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  should  take  its  hands  off  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  especially 
the  Indian  Bureau."72 

The  Catholic  press  retaliated  by  characterizing  "Morgan's  hostility  to 
the  Catholic  Church"  as  "born  of  bigotry,"73  while  simultaneously  play- 
ing up  Dorchester's  established  reputation  as  "an  anti-Catholic  bigot" 
whose  primary  purpose  was  to  establish  "an  undenominational  Indian 
school  in  charge  of  Protestant  teachers."  The  Catholic  editors  seemed 
agreed  that  he  was  the  best  man  to  "put  this  proselytizing  scheme  into 
effect."74  There  was  a  general  fear,  therefore,  that  Morgan  and  Dor- 
chester's success  would  strike  the  death-blow  to  the  Catholic  missions. 
Hence  the  question  was  raised: 

Is  the  motive  really  inspired  from  headquarters  [the  White  House]  ?  Does 
this  administration  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  it  is  to  be  an  anti-Catholic 
administration  like  that  of  President  Grant,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  our 
Catholic  Missions?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  well  for  that  portion  of  our  Catholic 
people  who  favor  the  administration  to  inquire  whether  they  can  conscientiously 
continue  to  do  so?75 

President  Harrison,  although  on  friendly  terms  with  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  Ireland,  and  other  Catholic  leaders,76  maintained  a  strict 
silence  through  the  initial  stages  of  the  controversy.  Soon  clergy  and  laity 
alike  were  inquiring  where  he  stood.  Was  he  willing  that  he  or  his  ad- 
ministration should  be  tagged  as  bigoted?  Was  the  President  secretly  in 
league  with  A.P.A.  enthusiasts  ?  Certainly  no  indication  of  any  such 
Nativist  affiliation  appeared  during  the  campaign,  and  Francis  Silas 
Chatard,  Bishop  of  Vincennes  and  close  neighbor  to  the  President,   re- 


71  December  28,  1889. 

72  January  5,  1890. 

73  National  Democrat  (Washington,  D.  C),  October  29,  1889;  Catholic 
Mirror  (Baltimore),  July  12,  1889. 

74  ABCIM,  a  scrapbook  clipping,  Portland  Catholic  Sentinel,  August  15  (?), 
1889.  This  same  sentiment  was  expressed  in  several  other  Catholic  organs 
during  this  period. 

75  Ibid.,  Catholic  Review  (New  York),  September  (day  not  given  on  clip- 
ping), 1889. 

76  Ireland  had  been  entertained  at  the  White  House  after  an  introduction  to 
Harrison  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  Windom,  a  Minnesota  man. 
There  was  occasional  correspondence  by  Ireland,  as  well  as  Gibbons,  with  the 
President,  as  may  be  found  in  the  HP,  AAB,  and  Ireland  Papers  for  the  years 
1889-1893. 
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corded  in  his  diary  that  Harrison  was  friendly  to,  and  sympathetic  with, 
the  Catholic  Church's  "stand  with  regard  to  the  social  order,  and  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  and  temperance  without  fanaticism."77  After  a  personal 
interview  with  Harrison  during-  the  campaign,  Chatard  confided  to  his 
diary  that  Harrison : 

said  in  reply  to  a  remark  I  made  regarding  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  keep- 
ing her  people  out  of  secret  organizations,  that  he  had  always  been  opposed  to 
such  societies,  had  never  been  a  member  of  one,  except  at  college  (in  the 
Greek  Society)  ;  though  he  had  voted  the  Know-Nothing  ticket,  he  had  never 
belonged  to  them  and  had  refused  to  join  them.78 

When  it  became  painfully  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
missions  continued  to  meet  with  cold  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
Department,  Gibbons  and  Ireland  sent  letters  of  protest  to  Harrison — 
not  through  the  public  mails,  but  by  a  personal  representative,  Father 
George  F.  Willard,  the  vice-director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions.79  Willard  met  with  Harrison  at  the  President's  summer  cot- 
tage at  Deer  Park,  Maryland.  The  interview  was  a  cordial  one  but  as 
far  as  the  policy  toward  the  Indians  was  concerned  the  meeting  proved 
ineffective.  Harrison  wrote  a  long  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Paul  expressing  sincere  regret  that  the  impression  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  prelate  "that  there  is  any  disposition  in  the  Indian  Bureau, 
or  in  any  department  of  the  Government,  to  allow  even  the  smallest 
proscription  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens.  I  have  not  appointed  any  one 
to  office  because  he  was  a  member  of  any  particular  church  communion. 
I  do  not  intend  that  anyone  now  in  public  service  shall  be  prejudiced  by 
reason  of  religious  beliefs."  After  a  point  by  point  summary  of  the  Catho- 
lic complaints,  Harrison  concluded  his  letter  to  Ireland  by  stating: 

I  shall  always  listen  with  the  greatest  respect  to  any  suggestions  which  you 
may  make  to  me,  either  in  writing  or  orally;  and  I  beg  to  renew  the  assurance 


77  Archives  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis,  Diary  of  Bishop  Chatard, 
July  2,  1888.  Though  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Chatard  maintained  his  residence 
in  Indianapolis,  just  a  short  stroll  from  Benjamin  Harrison's  home  at  1230  N. 
Delaware  Street.  In  March,  1898,  the  name  of  Chatard's  jurisdiction  was 
changed  to  the  Diocese  of  Indianapolis,  and  on  December  19,  1944,  the  diocese 
was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank. 

78  Ibid.  This  is  an  important  insight.  Bishop  Chatard  "does  not  talk  politics. 
Very  few  persons,  if  any,  know  what  his  political  preferences  are."  New 
Record   (Indianapolis),  December  13,   1888. 

79  Cf.  HP,  Vols.  85-88,  for  copies  of  Ireland  to  Harrison,  St.  Paul,  August 
19,  1889;  Gibbons  to  Harrison,  Baltimore,  August  27,  1889;  and  Willard  to 
Harrison,  Washington,  August  27,  1889. 
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to  you  that  I  cherish  altogether  too  liberal  and  friendly  a  spirit  to  allow  un- 
friendly and  unjust  discriminations  to  be  made.80 

Although  Harrison  took  no  direct  action,  he  left  the  door  open  for  a 
future  interview.  Stephan,  having  returned  to  Washington  in  time  to  at- 
tend the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  American  hierarchy  in  Balti- 
more, urged  that  a  select  delegation  of  interested  bishops  call  on  the 
President  at  the  White  House.81  Cardinal  Gibbons  favored  this  sugges- 
tion, and  once  the  Baltimore  celebrations  were  over,  Archbishops  Ireland 
of  St.  Paul  and  Patrick  W.  Riordan  of  San  Francisco  were  chosen  as  a 
committee  of  two  to  call  on  Harrison.  Bishop  Chatard  of  Indiana  and 
Father  Stephan  were  appointed  to  accompany  the  archbishops.  The  meet- 
ing was  by  appointment  and  set  for  November  20,  1889.  The  prelates  had 
one  main  objective,  namely,  to  persuade  the  President  not  to  send  the 
names  of  Morgan  and  Dorchester  to  the  senate  for  confirmation.  Harri- 
son, in  the  presence  of  Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  and  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Windom,  welcomed  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy. The  seven  men  were  closeted  in  conference  for  about  one  hour. 
That  same  day  Ireland  reported  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  he  said : 

Blaine  and  Windom  .  .  .  showed  plainly  that  they  sympathized  with  us.  .  .  . 
The  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  written  statements,  which  the  Bureau  had 
carefully  prepared,  were  left  with  the  President.  No  conclusion  was  reached 
beyond  the  re-iterated  promise  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  insist  that 
justice  be  done.  So  far  as  we  could  read  through  the  President's  words,  an 
impression  was  made  on  him,  which  will  result  in  good.  As  to  Mr.  Morgan  I 
have  no  confidence  in  him.  He  is  a  bigot  and  a  liar.82 

But  Stephan's  account  of  the  interview,  written  almost  two  years  after 
the  event,  related  an  entirely  different  story.  In  his  official  report  to 
Bishop  Marty,  the  "fighting  priest,"  in  remarkably  restrained  language, 
maintained  that  during  the  interview  the  President  "stated  that  he  wanted 


80  HP,  Harrison  to  Ireland,  Washington,   September  7,   1889,  copy. 

81  ABCIM,  Stephan  to  Marty,  Washington,  July  27,  1892.  Stephan  declared: 
"I  put  forth  every  effort,  beginning  first  with  my  address  to  his  Eminence,  the 
Cardinal,  and  to  some  thirty  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  at  the  meeting  in 
Baltimore  .  .  .  that  meeting  unanimously  agreed  that  something  should  be 
done.  .  .  ."  This  letter  later  appeared  in  print  as  the  Official  B.C.I. M.  Report, 
1891-1892,  p.  3. 

S2AAB,  86-U-5,  Ireland  to  Gibbons,  Washington,  November  20,  1889.  In 
retrospect  of  the  Baltimore  celebrations  Ireland  told  the  cardinal,  "Never  did 
the  Church  stand  so  well  before  the  country  as  today.  We  have  to  thank  you 
for  all  this.  You  have  the  ear  of  the  American  public  as  no  other  man  in  the 
Republic.  Your  words  are  heeded  by  all  and  God  be  thanked,  they  are  always 
the  words  that  are  needed." 
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the  Indian  children  educated  in  the  Government  schools,  thus  indorsing 
Morgan's  policy  in  that  respect;  and  he  denied  our  request  to  withdraw 
the  nominations  .  .  .  thus  showing  his  preference  for  these  two  men  to 
the  hierarchy  and  the  Catholics  of  the  country."83  In  a  private  communi- 
cation Stephan's  language  was  less  cautious : 

The  President  is  fully  in  harmony  with  Morgan  and  has  appointed  him  for  that 
purpose  to  cripple  our  schools. — Morgan  glories  in  that.  .  .  .  The  President 
snubbed  them  (Archbishops  Ireland  and  Riordan)  and  preferred  Morgan  to  all 
the  Catholic  prelates  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Jews  did  Barrabas   [sic]. 

Afterwards,  according  to  Stephan,  a  lame  excuse  was  invented  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  President  had  granted  the  archbishops'  request  the  Prot- 
estants would  have  said  the  President  preferred  Catholics.  To  this  he 
countered : 

but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  so.  If  Jews  or  Preachers  had  made  such  a  request,  it 
would  have  been  granted  at  once — We  ought  to  demand  our  vested  rights  as 
American  citizens,  without  fear.  If  the  Apostles  had  asked  the  Kings  and  Em- 
perors for  their  opinions  and  their  pleasure,  as  we  do  nowadays, — Christianity 
would  have  been  confined  to  Jerusalem  and  died  there !  .  .  ,84 

Two  weeks  after  the  interview,  Harrison  sent  the  names  of  Morgan 
and  Dorchester  to  the  senate  for  confirmation.85  The  hierarchy  had  thus 
failed  in  its  mission,  but  this  served  only  to  fire  the  crusading  spirit  of 
Father  Stephan,  who  determined  to  fight  the  nominations  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  senate.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
friends  "on  the  hill,"  Stephan  almost  won  his  battle.  Only  after  bitter 
debates  and  in  executive  session  did  the  senate  on  February  12,  1890, 
confirm  Morgan  and  Dorchester  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  sixteen.86 
Stephan  had  learned  that  "the  President  entered  the  contest,  which 
changed  the  whole  situation,"  and  he  continued 


83  Official  Bureau  Report,  p.  3,  Stephan  to  Marty,  Washington,  July  27, 
1892.  Cf.  fn.  80. 

84ASBS,  Drexel  Papers,  Stephan  to  Mother  Drexel,  Bad  Jordan,  Germany, 
August  31,  1891.  This  backward  glance  was  written  from  Bad  Jordan,  Ger- 
many, where  Stephan  was  then  convalescing. 

85  Executive  Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  No.  27,  1889-1891,  pp.  65,  66,  353, 
449. 

86  The  pros  and  cons  of  confirmation  were  treated  fully  in  the  press.  For 
the  opposition  views  cf.  the  Washington  Post,  December  11,  16,  18,  1889;  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  December  14,  15,  1889;  the  Dakota  Catholic,  December  21, 
1889.  Favoring  confirmation  were  the  usual  A. P. A.  organs  cited,  supra,  note  67. 
From  the  actual  vote  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  Morgan  forces  barely  mustered 
enough  votes  for  confirmaton.  Cf.  Executive  Journal,  p.  449. 
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Morgan,  adroitly  raising  the  religious  issue,  said  there  was  a  Romish  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  him,  and  that  the  Jesuits  wanted  him  punished  for  his  public 
school  system  views ;  and  through  the  aid  of  the  American  League  and  kindred 
societies,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  in  his  support  a  sufficient  number  to  confirm 

him.87 

Vindicated  in  this  manner  by  the  United  States  Senate,  Morgan  and 
Dorchester  now  turned  to  the  rapid  execution  of  their  previously  an- 
nounced educational  program  for  the  Indians.  The  first  object  of  attack 
was  the  contract  school,  and  by  adding  new  clauses  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  attempted  to  acquire  the  right,  as  it  was  said,  "to  prescribe 
the  course  of  study,  to  direct  the  grading  and  classification  of  pupils  in 
the  schools,  and  to  designate  the  textbooks  to  be  used  therein."88  Stephan 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  he  branded  Morgan's  moves  as  "unfair  and 
arbitrary"  and  calculated  to  eliminate  "all  religious  instructions  and  exer- 
cises" from  the  Catholic  schools,  to  "withdraw  the  brightest  pupils  from 
our  schools  and  send  them  to  Government  training  schools,"  and  to  do 
away  with  Catholic  textbooks  and,  as  he  added,  "adopt  such  ...  as  he  may 
designate,  no  matter  how  obnoxious  they  may  be  to  us,  even  including  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible."89  Feeling  that  it  was  useless  to  appeal 
to  Morgan,  Stephan  "went  to  Congress"90  where  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing special  congressional  appropriations  with  an  explicit  stipulation  that 
at  least  "$535,000  .  .  .  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  contract  schools  in 
operation."91  This  acquisition  of  a  set  fund  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
contract  schools  "(not  one  cent  of  which  can  be  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose)" was  bitterly  opposed  by  Morgan,  and  "the  loss  of  discretion  was 


87  Official  Bureau  Report,  p.  4,  cf.  fn.  82.  The  old-soldier  vote  in  the  senate 
blocked  Morgan  because  of  his  stained  military  record.  Cf.  also  New  York 
Times,  January  24,  1890. 

88  Official  Bureau  Report,  p.  14,  Stephan  to  Marty,  Washington,  July  27,  1892. 
8(1  Archives  of  the  Oregon   Province  of  the   Society  of  Jesus,   Mount   Saint 

Michael's  College,  Spokane,  Washington,  Stephan  to  H.  D'Aste,  S.J.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  3,  1890.  Hereafter  these  archives  will  be  referred  to  as 
AOPSJ. 

!,(»  Official  Bureau  Report,  1891-1892,  pp.  4-14.  Both  in  1890  and  1891  Stephan 
made  his  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Indian  missions. 
Other  missionary  societies  (Protestant)  located  in  distant  cities  did  their 
lobbying  by  mail   and  through   their   respective   senators   and   congressmen. 

91  AOPSJ,  John  A.  Gorman  to  L[eopold]  Van  Gorp,  S.J.,  Washington, 
March  12,  14,  1891.  Gorman  referred  to  Stephan's  success  as  a  "most  signal 
victory."  Cf.  also  Stephan  to  Senators  Henry  L.  Dawes  and  James  K.  Jones, 
January  19,  1891,  copies,  in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions. 
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a  severe  blow  to  him."92  John  A.  Gorman,  a  former  employee  of  Morgan 
but  now  associated  with  the  Catholic  bureau,  summed  up  the  situation  in 
a  note  to  the  Jesuit  mission  superior  in  Montana  when  he  said,  "Good 
old  Father  Stephan,  nor  any  other  Catholic  priest  will  in  the  future,  be 
obliged  to  go  hat  in  hand  begging  for  his  own."93 

Father  Stephan's  success  drew  loud  protests  from  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  and  its  many  supporters  among  the  members  of  the 
cloth.94  Boston's  "Committee  of  One  Hundred"  flooded  Congress  with 
public  memorials,  and  the  legislators  soon  felt  pressure  from  their  "Rome- 
conscious"  constituents.95  One  senator,  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
related  that  "while  at  home  he  could  not  sit  down  to  talk  with  a  minister 
without  being  called  on  to  explain  his  action  in  voting  and  talking  for 
our  schools."  This  same  senator  claimed  he  was  satisfied  that  "Morgan 
was  running  a  regular  bureau  of  the  dissemination  of  matter"  calculated 
to  injure  "Catholic  Missionary  work  among  the  Indians."96  Morgan's 
own  retaliatory  measures  in  the  matter  of  contract  renewals  were  severe.97 
By  delaying  renewals  and  by  cutting  down  allotments  on  future  contracts, 
he  caused  a  certain  amount  of  financial  embarrassment  to  those  missions 
in  the  greatest  need.  The  feeling  of  the  Catholic  bureau  was  mirrored  by 
Gorman's  judgment  that  "a  man  like  Morgan  who  in  his  bigotry  cares 
nothing  for  law,  justice,  or  the  rights  of  Indians,"98  could  not  be  trusted. 

By  the  spring  of  1891  Stephan  and  the  Church  began  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  a  literary  attack  carried  on  by  Morgan  through  the  pages  of  the  govern- 
ment organ,  the  Red  Man,  published  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.99  The  at- 
tacks became  so  frequent  that  Stephan  wrote  a  long  letter  of  complaint  to 
John  W.  Noble,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,100  but  all  he  got  for  his 


92  Ibid.  93  Ibid. 

94  The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions,  whose 
purpose  was  "to  prevent  all  sectarian  or  denominational  appropriations  of  public 
funds,"  lodged  a  protest  with  Congress.  Cf.  the  Red  Man,  July  and  August,  1890. 
For  the  intensely  vocal  ministerial  opposition,  cf.  D.  Manley,  "The  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Indians,"  Catholic  World,  IV   (July,  1892),  473-481. 

95  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  July  7,  1890. 

96  Official  Bureau  Report,  1891-1892,  p.  4  ff. 

97ASBS,  Drexel  Papers,  Stephan  to  Mother  Katherine,  Washington,  March 
26,  1891. 

98  AOPSJ,  Gorman  to  Van  Gorp,  Washington,  March   14,   1890. 

"ABCIM,  Stephan  to  Noble,  Washington,  April  7,  1891.  Stephan  objected 
to  the  Red  Man's  charge  that  "the  Godless  schools  in  the  Indian  service  are  the 
Catholic  schools,  and  they  are  Godless  because  they  spend  so  much  time  in 
manufacturing  and  worshipping  saints  that  they  have  no  time  left  for  wor- 
shipping  God." 

100  Official  Bureau  Report,  pp.  20  ff. 
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effort  was  an  insulting  letter  from  Morgan.  The  commissioner  accused 
Stephan  of  seeking  what  he  called  "a  policy  of  personal  assault,  malice 
and  untruthfulness  to  advance  your  own  ideas  and  interests  by  attempting 
to  break  down  my  personal  character  and  injure  the  success  of  my  ad- 
ministration."101 What  really  aroused  the  priest  was  Morgan's  concluding 
thrust :  "Men  admire  the  courage  which  defends  a  principle  or  belief,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  but  they  despise  the  cunning  and  malice  of  an  assassin."102 
To  this  Stephan  sent  a  stinging  rejoinder  in  which  he  said  "as  to  break- 
ing down  your  personal  character,  this  would  be  impossible  to  do.  The 
characters'  and  reputations  of  men  are  formed  and  made  by  themselves. 
Yours  is  such  as  you  have  made  it."103  At  this  point  Stephan's  health 
failed  completely  and  his  physician  ordered  him  abroad  without  delay. 
Three  days  later,  on  May  2,  1891,  the  sixty-eight-year  old  priest  sailed 
on  the  steamer  Alter  for  a  cure  and  a  complete  rest  in  his  native  Germany. 
It  was  to  be  a  year  and  a  day  before  he  could  begin  his  return  voyage  to 
the  United  States.104 

What  befell  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  during  Father 
Stephan's  enforced  absence  in  Europe  is  another  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Indian  school  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Commissioner 
Morgan,  professedly  outraged  by  continued  newspaper  attacks105  on  his 
personal  character  and  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  severed  all 
relations  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Missions  as  of  July  2, 
1891.  This  rupture  proved  final  and  complete  despite  the  intervention  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  by  letter  and  the  personal  appeal  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land.106 Contracts  were  to  continue  for  a  time,  but  the  government  pro- 
posed to  make  them  with  the  superior  of  each  individual  mission,  thus 
by-passing  the  Catholic  bureau  entirely.  Many,  including  Bishop  Marty, 
were  not  pleased  by  the  easy  acquiescence  shown  toward  this  decision  by 
Gibbons  and  Ireland,107  for  it  was  felt  that  the  very  life  of  the  Catholic 
bureau  was  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  American  politics.108 

101  Morgan   to    Stephan,    February   27,    1891.   A    reprint   of  this    letter   is    in 
Stephan's  Official  Bureau  Report,  1801-1892,  p.  25. 
i«2  Ibid. 

103  Stephan  to  Morgan,  April  29,  1891,  reprinted  in  Bureau  Report,  pp.  22  ff. 

104  There  are  numerous  letters  from  Stephan  during  his  European  stay  in 
both  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  as  well  as  among 
the  Drexel  Papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

105  For  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Morgan  and  Father  Placide 
L.  Chapelle,  vice-director  of  the  Catholic  bureau,  cf.  The  Sixtieth  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1891 
(Washington,  1891),  pp.  161-171  in  the  special  appendix. 

wsibid. 

10?ABCIM,  Luck  to  Glennan,  Washington,  July  31,  1891;  Luck  to  Stephan, 
Washington,  July  24,  1891.  los  Ibid. 
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Relative  to  the  belief  that  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  was 
compromised  in  the  interests  of  harmony  and  political  strategy,  Father 
Stephan  expressed  his  chagrin  to  Mother  Katherine  Drexel.  From  Ger- 
many he  wrote : 

I  am  deeply  sorry  that  our  Bureau  was  so  outrageously  treated  by  Commissioner 
Morgan;  but  a  man  like  him,  who  was  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial  (as  the 
war  record  in  Washington  shows)  of  fourteen  charges  as:  perjury,  theft, 
forgery,  etc.,  etc.,  and  always  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Catholics  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  justice.  Instead  that  good  and  noble  cardinal  wrote  to  this 
hypocrite  Morgan,  he  ought  to  have  spoken  a  decisive  word  to  the  President 
and  not  expose  himself  to  get  snubbed  by  a  perjurer  and  understrapper.109 

Six  months  later,  while  still  a  convalescent  in  Germany,  Stephan  confided 
once  again  to  Mother  Katherine.  This  time  he  gave  his  interpretation  of 
Commissioner  Morgan's  program  in  terms  of  the  current  political  situa- 
tion. To  the  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  he  stated : 

I  will  quote  to  you  a  sentence  of  a  letter  received  from  a  congressman  dated 
January  25th  viz :  "Morgan  in  a  speech  before  the  Indian  Commission  [sic] 
said  there  was  no  trouble  now  between  the  Catholics  and  his  Bureau ;  that  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  Father  O'Gorman  called  on  him  and  said  they  were  in 
entire  accord  with  his  policy  and  spoke  highly  of  the  government  school  system." 
If  true,  then  the  usefulness  of  our  bureau  and  the  Catholic  Indian  schools  are 
destroyed,  as  we  cannot  go  before  Congress  and  demand  justice,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop has  virtually  surrendered  all  our  rights.  If  they  do  believe  Morgan,  who 
was  found  guilty  of  perjury  by  a  legally  appointed  court  martial,  and  who 
openly  declared  that  he  would  abolish  all  Catholic  Indian  schools ;  then  they  are 
to  be  pittied  [sic]  and  if  they  say  they  were  satisfied  with  the  rulings  of  Mor- 
gan, is  more  than  I  can  comprehend !  Morgan  knows  we  could  bring  serious 
charges  against  him  in  Congress  and  that  we  would  get  justice  done;  therefore 
in  order  to  disable  us  and  to  save  himself  he  flatters  the  Archbishop  and  prom- 
ises him  everything,  until  he  is  over  the  fatal  bridge  and  if  his  point  is  gained 
be  will  destroy  our  schools,  as  sure  as  two  plus  two  are  four.  This  year  he  will 
let  them  alone  on  account  of  the  Presidential  election,  but  as  soon  as  that  is 
over,  he  will  act  unmercifully.110 

Archbishop  Ireland,  however,  shared  neither  Stephan's  pessimism  nor 
Bishop  Marty's  anger.  In  writing  to  John  A.  Gorman,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  Ireland  said : 

I  hope  you  have  by  this  time  written  a  long  letter  to  Bishop  Marty.  He  is  very 
much  incensed  and  a  great  deal  of  explanation  will  be  necessary  to  calm  him. 


109  ASBS,  Drexel  Papers,  Stephan  to  Mother  Katherine,  Bad  Jordan,  Ger- 
many, August  31,  1891. 

110  Ibid.,    Stephan   to    Mother    Katherine,    Bad    Jordan,    Germany,    February 
2,  1892. 
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I  do  not  believe  he  will  go  East  as  he  is  in  very  bad  humor.  For  my  own  part 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  acted  rightly,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  others 
to  be  of  one  mind  with  us.111 

Father  Stephan,  deeply  grieved  by  the  treatment  afforded  his  bureau, 
was  still  under  the  doctor's  care;  for  the  time  being  prayer  and  advice 
were  his  sole  fighting  weapons.  The  intervening  months  prior  to  his 
return  to  Washington  in  the  early  summer  of  1892  were  the  longest  of 
his  life.  He  did  have  time,  however,  to  review  the  whole  nightmare  that 
had  marked  the  bureau's  existence  since  the  beginning  of  Harrison's 
administration.  The  more  salient  points  he  packed  into  what  he  believed 
was  to  be  his  last  official  report  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions.  In  late  July  he  had  completed  his  task,  and  on  July  27 
he  submitted  to  Bishop  Marty  the  thirty-two-page  document  with  the 
following  covering  and  all-important  introductory  paragraph: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  and  in  view  of  the 
important  events  that  have  transpired  during  this  past  year  I  feel  obliged  to 
review  at  some  length  the  relations  of  the  Bureau  with  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Office  and  other  Government  officials,  more  particularly  since  July  1,  1889,  the 
day  Mr.  Morgan  became  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs :  And,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  I  am  constrained  to  request  that  you  will  keep  this  report 
from  the  eye  of  the  public ;  not  for  the  reason  that  the  public  should  not  know  of 
the  facts  herein  stated,  for  these  facts  should  be  known  of  all  men,  and  being 
known  I  am  sure  they  would  cause  every  good  citizen  of  whatever  party  or 
religion  to  marvel  at  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  have  crippled  the  hand 
of  the  Church  in  its  work  of  educating  and  redeeming  from  Paganism  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Indian  wards.  But  this  is  the  year  of  a  presidential  election,  and  if 
this  arraignment  of  the  Indian  Office  were  given  to  the  public  at  this  time, 
party  prejudice  perverting  the  judgment  of  even  the  best  of  men  would  denounce 
it  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  partisan  ammunition  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
test. This  result  I  anticipate,  that  it  may  be  obviated.  I  am,  and  for  many  years 
have  been,  a  member  of  the  party  to  which  the  bigoted  commissioner  and  the  not 
much  less  bigoted  president,  belong;  and  while  I  disparage  their  official  conduct 
and  actions  in  the  matter  of  this  report,  I  deprecate  the  idea  that  anything  I  may 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  most  righteous  cause,  and  in 
protest  against  the  efforts  of  canting  public  officers  to  drive  us  from  one  of  our 
most  loved  field  of  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Master,  should  be  used  in  a  campaign 
of  party  politics.  Therefore,  to  you  and  through  you,  to  the  other  Bishops  to 
whom  the  facts  herein  contained  should  be  made  known,  I  respectfully  transmit 
this  report  with  the  caution  I  have  included  in  this,  its  introductory  paragraph.112 


in  ABCIM,  Ireland  to  Gorman,  St.  Paul,  September  14,  1891. 

112  Report  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan,  Director,  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  M.  Marty, 
President  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  1892  (Washington,  1892), 
p.  1. 
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Father  Stephan's  evident  precautions,  and  his  timely  warning  that  his 
annual  report  was  or  could  become  political  dynamite  unless  kept  secret, 
availed  not  at  all.  Within  a  month  both  secular  and  religious  organs  vied 
with  one  another  in  headlining  carefully  chosen  sections  patently  hostile 
to  "the  bigoted  Indian  commissioner  and  the  not  much  less  bigoted  Presi- 
dent." For  example,  the  Catholic  Citizen  of  Milwaukee  blatantly  featured 
"Father  Stephan's  Expose  of  the  Government  Indian  Bureau  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Said  to  be  backing  an  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Catholic  Schools."113 
This  made  perfect  copy  for  campaign  speakers.  Later  newspaper  "come- 
ons"  were  varied  to  read:  "Morgan,  the  Bigot,  .  .  .  sustained  and  fully 
approved  by  President  Harrison,"  or  the  bold-type  heading:  "Know- 
Nothingism  Again."114  Among  the  secular  newspapers  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  one  of  the  first  to  print  an  out-of-context  arraignment  of 
Morgan  and  Harrison,  styling  it  as  a  partisan  political  move  by 
Stephan.115  Thus  there  exploded  a  political  bombshell — the  very  event 
that  Stephan  had  tried  to  forestall. 

Who  broke  faith  ?  The  A.P.A.  had  no  doubt  that  Stephan  was  donning 
political  robes  in  what  was  termed  "a  reprehensible  attempt  to  defeat 
Harrison."116  The  Catholic  press,  in  possession  of  only  parts  of  the 
Stephan  report,  seemingly  had  no  reason  to  question  its  authenticity,  and 
certainly  had  no  scruples  in  using  the  release  as  it  appeared  in  the  secular 
press.  To  most  daily  papers  the  release  was  considered  just  another  piece 
of  political  propaganda.  Had  Bishop  Marty  or  other  members  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  called  in  the  press?  From  the  missions  of  South 
Dakota  on  August  29,  1892,  Father  Stephan  in  a  letter  to  Mother  Kath- 


113  Catholic  Citizen,  September  24,  1892.  This  was  the  first  Catholic  organ 
to  print  Stephan's  introductory  paragraph.  No  date  for  the  report  was  given. 
It  was  simply  characterized  as  "the  following  tale  of  bigotry  is  from  the  report 
of  Father  Stephan  .  .  .  just  issued."  The  report  was  originally  dated  July  27, 
1892.  From  other  evidence  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  copy  had  leaked  out  by 
the  middle  of  August. 

114  Catholic  Herald,  October  8,  1892.  This  was  one  of  many  leaders  featured 
by  the  prominent  Catholic  organ  of  New  York  City.  September  24  brought  the 
first  mention  of  the  report. 

115  As  cited  in  the  Catholic  Herald,  September  24,  1892. 

116  Stauffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  313  concludes:  "That  this  pamphlet  [the  Stephan 
report]  was  intended  to  be  circulated  secretly  was  clearly  shown  by  its  intro- 
ductory paragraph  in  which  Stephan  wrote,  'I  am  constrained  to  request  that 
you  will  keep  this  report  from  the  eye  of  the  public'  "  Stauffer's  statement  is 
based  on  the  Independent  (New  York),  September  1  and  22,  1892,  Argonaut, 
September  5,  1892,  and  Patriotic  American  (Detroit),  September  24,  1892.  All 
were  organs  used  by  the  A. PA. 
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erine  Drexel,  solved  the  mystery  as  far  as  available  evidence  goes.  He 
wrote : 

Many  daily  newspapers  published  that  I  bad  sent  a  secret  circular  to  all  priests 
in  the  U.  S.  against  Morgan  and  Harrison.  This  is  as  silly  as  false.  I  have  made 
my  annual  report  fearlessly,  according  to  our  by-laws  to  the  President  of  the 
Bureau  and  this  report  is  until  [sic]  now,  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Marty  only. 
Nobody  has  a  copy  thereof,  except  the  printer  has  stolen  one. — Of  course  I  am 
outspoken  against  Morgan's  and  Harrison's  bigotry  and  discrimination  against 
Catholics. — We  are  alone  classed  as  sectarians,  while  the  Government  pays  for 
Bibles,  hymn-books,  etc.  Should  we  blindly  yield,  or  have  a  childish  fear  we 
offend  some  bigoted  scoundrel?  Not  much  of  it  from  my  side!117 

How  the  Stephan  report  became  public  knowledge  never  perturbed 
politicians  as  the  presidential  race  turned  into  the  home  stretch  and  settled 
down  to  the  final  drive.  Each  party  attempted  to  use  the  document  to  its 
own  political  advantage.  A.P.A.  enthusiasts  cited  its  stinging  phrases  as 
positive  proof  that  Catholics,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  were  a  meddlesome 
lot  and  unreasonably  opposed  to  the  common  school  system.118  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  no  Protestant  missed  this  piece  of  Catholic  intrigue,  the 
American  Patriotic  League,  after  proper  editing,  issued  the  Stephan  re- 
port in  pamphlet  form.  Bold-face  type  set  off  the  now  famous  phrase, 
"the  bigoted  commissioner  and  the  not  much  less  bigoted  president." 
This  pamphlet  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  both  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  nation.119  The  Catholic  press,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
packing  after  Morgan  and  Harrison  like  hungry  wolves.  The  hunt  for 
bigots  was  led  by  Dr.  Michael  Walsh,  editor  of  the  influential  Catholic 
Herald  and  Sunday  Democrat.  From  mid-September  until  the  close  of  the 
polls  Walsh  filled  his  paper  with  stories  of  Morgan's  bigotry  and  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  "Morgan  has  so  mixed  his  anti-Catholic  hatred  with  his 
politics,"  he  said,  "that  both  are  made  abhorrent  to  the  true  American. 


117ASBS,  Drexel  Papers,  Stephan  to  Mother  Katherine,  Sans  Pierre,  I.  T., 
August  29,  1892.  After  the  election  Stephan  also  stated  that  during  the  cam- 
paign he  had  busied  himself  among  the  Indian  missions,  "gathering  evidence 
to  show  how  unjustly  we  were  treated  by  the  present  administration."  Ibid., 
Washington,  December  15,  1892.  This  evidence  contradicts  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dunn,  op.  cit..  and  likewise  by  Stauffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  313,  and  Knoles, 
op.  cit.,  p.  218,  wherein  Dunn  states :  "Fr.  Stephen  [sic]  .  .  .  travelled  extensively 
with  letters  from  Church  prelates  telling  leading  Catholics  what  the  adminis- 
tration had  done  with  the  schools,  thus  creating  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the 
Republican  party"    (p.  84). 

118  Catholic  Herald,  October  8,  1892,  contained  an  excellent  article,  "Bigotry 
is  now  very  active  .  .  ." 

11!»  Ibid.,  October  22,  1892.  Cf.  Stauffer,  op.  cit..  p.  313. 
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Harrison  is  responsible  for  Morgan's  brutal  bigotry.  Both  are  enemies 
of  freedom  of  education,  and  both  will  be  sent  back  to  private  life  by 
an  indignant  people."120 

The  seriousness  of  Walsh's  campaign  to  defeat  Harrison  was  evidenced 
by  his  publication  of  a  special  "anti-Morgan  and  anti-Harrison"  issue 
of  the  Catholic  Herald.  That  he  intended  to  make  political  capital  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  he  confided  his  plan  of  attack  to  William  F.  Harrity, 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party.  With  this  gentleman's  ap- 
proval Walsh  advised  the  Democratic  candidate,  Grover  Cleveland,  that 
the  "Indian  policy  of  Commissioner  Morgan  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  could  be  and  should  be  made  the  issue  in  this  state,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  New  England."121  Walsh  executed  his  attack 
with  the  finesse  of  a  veteran  campaigner  and  soon  "Harrison's  Know- 
Nothingism"122  was  as  widely  publicized  and  as  well  known  as  Blaine's 
stigma  in  defeat.  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion." 

When  Cleveland  was  overwhelmingly  elected  on  November  8  much  of 
the  Catholic  press  boasted  that  the  Church  had  played  an  important  role. 
The  Courier  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  declared  that  Harrison's  defeat 
was  a  "great  Catholic  Victory,"  while  the  pugnacious  editor,  Dr.  Walsh, 
joyously  proclaimed  that  "the  people  of  the  United  States  have  beaten 
bigotry  black  and  blue."123  And  what  was  Father  Stephan's  reaction? 
"By  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland,"  he  told  his  friend  Mother  Katherine 
Drexel,  "the  obstacles  are  not  yet  removed  and  we  have  hard  work  from 
now  until  the  4th  of  March  next,  to  get  unjust  laws  repealed.  I  will  stay 
here  and  do  all  I  can  to  clear  the  road  once  more.  .  .  ,"124 

West  Baden  College 


12°  Catholic  Herald,  October  8,   1892. 

J-1  Library  of  Congress,  Cleveland  Papers,  Walsh  to  Cleveland  (13,776), 
New  York,  October  24,  1892.  Walsh  explained  how  the  cost  of  the  issue  post- 
paid was  only  $15  per  1,000.  Cf.  Knoles,  of  cit.,  pp.  237  ff.,  for  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  election  results  along  with  the  author's  conclusions. 

122  Catholic  Herald,  October  29,  1892.  "The  Know-Nothing  spirit  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  is  so  strong  that  he  would  sooner  risk  the  defeat  of  his  party 
than  remove  Commissioner  Morgan.  .  .  .  Like  some  deadly  drug,  the  poison  of 
Know-Nothingism  is  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  life  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Its  effects  are  seen  in  the  policy  of  the  bigoted  Morgan  and  the  not 
less  bigoted  President  Harrison  .  .  .  both  members  of  League  for  the  Protection 
of  American  institutions,  etc." 

123  Stauffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  316. 

124ASBS,  Drexel  Papers,  Stephan  to  Mother  Katherine,  Washington,  De- 
cember IS,  1892. 
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Humble  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Fulton  J.  Sheen 


TRULY  great  characters  are 
seen  in  their  grandeur  only 
after  death;  the  mediocre 
are  swallowed  up  in  their  noth- 
ingness. 

Kirkegaard,  tiie  Danish  theo- 
logian of  the  lest  century,  said: 
"Denmark  nec-'s  a  dead  man, 
and  I  shall  be  remembered 
alter  death."  Today  his  writings 
are  known  the  world  over. 

In  these  days  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  spoiled  child, 
when  sacrifice,  restraint  and 
self-discipline  are  rejected  as 
hindrances  to  "self-expression," 
it  behooves  the  world  to  look 
back  to  a  man  in  political  life 
who  exemplifies  the  great  Chris- 
tian law,  that  there  must  be  a 
Good  Friday  in  our  lives  before 
there  can  be  an  Easter  Sunday, 
there  must  be  a  defeat  before 
there  can  be  a  lasting  victory, 
and  there  must  be  a  cross  be- 
fore there  can  be  a  crown. 
•       *       • 

IN  THE  DIVINE  SCROLLS 
only  the  humble  will  be  ex- 
alted, but  the  egotistic  and  the 
proud  will  be  unseated  from 
their  thrones. 

Lincoln  was  a  profoundly 
humble  man,  humble  in  his 
origins,  but  humble  also  in  his 
own  esteem.  Though  he  could 
spell  better  than  other  children 
in  school,  and  though  the  neigh- 
bors had  him  write  their  letters, 
one  of  the  first  bits  of  doggerel 
he  ever  wrote  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  his  littleness  before 
God: 
"Abraham    Lincoln,    his    hand 

and  pen. 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows 
•  when." 

Nothiag  so  much  prepares  a 
man  for  greatness  as  defeats, 
jealousies  and  pettiness  of  these 
Lincoln  had  his  share.  In  his 
defeat  for  political  office  he 
finished  eighth  out  of  thirteen. 
During  the  election  he  was  at- 
tacked on  the  grounds  of  being 
an  unbeliever.  Lincoln  answer- 
ed, not  only  avowing  himself  a 
religious  believer,  but  added:  "I 
do  not  think  I  could  myself  be 
brought  to  support  a  man  whom 
I  knew  to  be  an  open  enemy 
and  a  scoffer  at  religion." 


-¥■      *      * 

THOSE  WHO  have  continu- 
ous success  in  business  or  poli- 
tics, or  in  any  other  career,  gen- 
erally end  in  failure.  To  be 
great,  moments  must  come 
when  one  "draws  apart  into  the 
desert  to  rest  a  while."  Even 
the  Divine  Savior  spent  30 
years  in  retirement  before  His 
three  years  of  teaching. 

Lincoln,  after  his  defeat, 
spent  six  years  in  perfecting  his 
heart  and  enriching  his  legal 
mind.  After  coming  out  of  re- 
tirement, he  went  down  to  de- 
feat again.  Then  another  de- 
feat for  the  Senate,  after  which 
he  consoled  himself  saying: 
"Though  I  now  sink  out  of  view, 
and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  some  marks 
which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  long  after  I  am 
gone." 

Added  to  political  defeats 
were  the  personal  sorrows  in 
his  married  life.    Rumors  about 


Washington  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  a  spy  were  so  circulated  as 
to  be  discussed  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing. 

In  her  turn,  she  was  always 
fearful  of  being  impoverished. 
At  one  moment,  worried  by  the 
sickness  of  their  son  Willie, 
Lincoln  put  his  arm  around  her 
waist  and  pointing  to  an  asylum 
said:  "Mother,  try  to  control 
your  grief  ...  or  we  may  have 
to  send  you  there."  When  the 
child  died,  Lincoln  came  more 
and  more  to  throw  his  trust  on 
Divine  Providence.  He  looked 
upon  the  war  as  a  judgment  of 
God  and  said:  "It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  God's  purpose  is 
something  different  from  the 
purpose  of  either  party." 
•  •  • 
AS  HIS  WIFE  was  ignored 
by  the  social  set,  he  in  turn 
was  accused  of  drawing  his 
salary  in  gold,  while  the 
soldiers  received  their  pay  in 
depreciated  currency.  It  was 
a  lie,  and  Lincoln's  answer  to 
it  was  to  bring  all  his  earthly 
possessions  to  the  treasury  and 
turn  them  into  government 
bonds. 

After  his  Gettysburg  address, 
the  Chicago  Times  reflected: 
"The  cheek  of  every  American 
must  tingle  with  shame  as  he 
reads  the  silly,  flat  and  dish- 
watery  utterances  of  the  man 
who  has  to  be  pointed  out  with 
shame  to  intelligent  foreigners 
as  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

What  day  of  all  days  should 
a  man  meet  his  end,  who  had 
to  bear  a  nation's  sorrows  and 
carry  the  cross  of  national 
unity  and  heal  the  wounds  of 
Civil  War,  than  the  day  on 
which  the  Savior  of  the  world 
died.  Spending  the  '  afternoon 
signing  pardons,  pleading  for 
•gentleness  and  mercy  to  those 
who  had  deserted  during  the 
war,  he  falls  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  Calvary's  shadows  deep- 
ened for  a  time,  but  he  rose  in 
the  memory  of  the  American 
people. 
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And  Thy  Neighbor 
As  Thyself 

By  Doran  Hurley 

In  his  article,  "Westward  Rolled  Our  Lady's  Wagons"  (June, 
1952,  Columbia),  Mr.  Hurley  told  the  story  of  the  journey  of  cf 
little  band  of  American  nuns  —  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who,  a  century 
ago,  traveled  the  long  and  dangerous  trail  from  Kentucky  to 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The  Mother  Superior  of  the  nuns  died 
on  the  journey  and,  over  the  years,  knowledge  of  her  burial 
place  was  lost.  Publication  of  Mr.  Hurley's  article  brought  to 
light  a  story  which,  he  says,  "would  be  truly  amazing  ii  it  were 
not  so  truly  Christian  and  American  —  the  iaithlul  care  for  a 
hundred  years  of  a  Catholic  nun's  forgotten  grave  by  a  Protes- 
tant family  as  a  privileged  act  of  brotherly  love."  This  is  the 
heartwarming  sequel  to  "Westward  Rolled  Our  Lady's  Wagons", 


EVERY  writer,  great  or  small,  experiences 
what  the  ancient  Irish  might  call  the  Three 
Joys  of  Story-telling:  the  initial  feeling  of 
creation;  the  delight  of  editorial  acceptance; 
and  the  contented  gratification  of  publication.  But 
there  it  all  customarily  ends.  The  article  or  story 
that  is  fresh  today  or  this  month  is  forgotten  tomorrow, 
as  dead  as  imperious  Caesar,  good  only  to  stop  a 
hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

But  when  an  article  or  story  is  written  under  Our 
Lady's  aegis,  extraordinary  things  may  happen. 
That  is  the  fourth  or  extra  joy  of  being  a  Catholic 
writer — the  extra  joy  of  the  chance  that  an  article 
of  his  may  reach  forward  into  the  larger  connotations 
of  truly  Christian  brotherhood  in  men  of  good  will. 
And  thereby  hangs  this  tale. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  venerable  nun  old  only  in  years 
and  a  President  of  the  United  States;  of  a  Knight  of 
Malta  and  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason,  his  friend: 
of  a  retired  major  general,  a  non-Catholic  who  reveres 
the  Catholic  Bishop  in  whose  see  he  lives,  and  who 
in  turn  has  been  commended  and  honored  by  that 
Bishop  for  his  distinguished  civic  contributions  to 
their  community.  But  most  of  all  it  is  a  story  of  a 
family,  in  which  there  has  never  been  a  Catholic, 
that  has  for  a  hundred  years  lovingly  tended  the 
grave  of  a  nun  who  died  in  the  opening  of  the  West, 
who  is  buried  in  their  family  plot;  and  whom  they 
lovingly  and  pridefully  call  "our  nun."  Insomuch, 
it  is  an  American  testament  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God.  "I  was  a  Stranger; 
and  ye  took  Me  in." 

A  year  ago,  Columbia  published  an  article  telling 
of  the  first  American  nuns,  a  band  of  Sisters  of  Loretto 
from  Kentucky,  to  travel  over  the  long  and  dangerous 
covered-wagon  trail  from  Independence,  Missouri, 
to  Santa  Fe  the  newly  opened  territory  of  New  Mexico 
just  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  entitled,  "Westward 
Rolled  Our  Lady's  Wagons." 

The  article  mentioned,  very  briefly,  that  on  the 
river  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  Independence,  aboard 
the  paddle-wheeler  steamer  Kansas,  Mother  Matilda 
Mills,  superior  of  the  nuns,  died  of  cholera.  It  went 
on  that  after  some  delay,  because  of  the  townsfolks' 
dread  of  the  disease,  Mother  Matilda  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  at  Independence  by  Bishop,  later 
Archbishop,  John  Baptiste  Lamy,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  pioneer  prelates.  It  is  he  who  is 
commemorated  in  Willa  Gather's  classic  novel,  "Death 
Comes  to  the  Archbishop".  The  Sisters  of  Loretto 
were  going  to  Santa  Fe  to  open  American  Catholic 
schools  under  his  gentle  shepherding.  The  incident 
of  Mother  Matilda's  death  and  burial  was  mentioned 
in  passing;  but  after  a  hundred  years,  dating  from  a 
time  of  cursory  records,  there  was  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  actual  happenings  after  the  Sisters  landed 
from  the  Kansas  and  finally  continued  their  journey 
to  Santa  Fe. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  among  the  million 
or  more  readers  of  Columbia,  the  slight  mention  of 
Mother  Matilda's  burial  pricked  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Jo  Zach  Miller,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Colonel  Miller  is  a  man  who  holds  as  high  his  knight- 
hood of  Columbus  as  he  does  those  of  Malta  and  the 


Holv  Sepulchre,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Holy 
Father  for  his  vigorous  Catholicism.  As  a  banker 
and  civic  leader,  he  had  been  associated  with  many 
non-Catholics  in  community  affairs.  He  recalled  that 
one  of  those  associates,  whose  friendship  he  revered, 
had  at  one  time,  knowing  his  deep  Catholicism,  men- 
tioned something  about  a  Catholic  nun  being  buried 
in  his  own  family  plot  in  the  Independence  cemetery. 
Could  it  have  been  Mother  Matilda  Mills? 

He  told  his  friend.  Major  General  Edward  M. 
Stayton,  of  the  Columbia  story.  General  Stavton 
confirmed  the  nun's  name  and  eagerly  asked  Colonel 
Miller  if  he  might  see  the  Columbia  article.  From 
then  on,  the  hidden  story  of  Mother  Matilda  Mills, 
a  nun  who  gave  her  life  for  the  bringing  of  American 
Christian  education  to  the  new  lands  of  the  Southwest, 
began  to  flower  into  a  greater  story — as  gloriously 
American  as  was  the  life  that  Mother  Matilda  laid 
down  for  her  Faith  and  her  country. 

General  Stayton,  who  retired  from  the  Missouri 
National  Guard  in  1938 — he  is  now  79 — wrote  at 
once  to  Columbia  to  tell  of  Mother  Matilda's  burial 
as  he  had  learned  it  from  his  grandfather.  To  preface 
the  general's  story,  believable  tradition  has  it  that  when 
the  Loretto  nuns,  in  their  simple  black  habits  and 
bonnets,  boarded  the  steamer  Kansas  at  St.  Louis 
they  were  jeered  at  and  mocked  by  painted  and  be- 
dizened river  girls  banished  from  St.  Louis  and  hoping 
to  recoup  their  fortunes  in  the  saloon  dance-halls 
of  the  Independence  emigrant  camp.  The  boldest 
of  the  mockers  fell  ill  of  the  cholera.  No  one  else 
would  go  near  her  but  Mother  Matilda  in  her  selfless 
Christian  charity.  It  was  in  nursing  the  river  girl  that 
Mother  Matilda,  and  later  a  Sister  Monica,  caught 
the  disease.  Mother  Matilda  died  aboard  the  Kansas; 
but  Sister  Monica,  who  recovered,  was  seriously  ill 
when  the  boat  reached  Independence. 

So  great,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  dread  of 
cholera,  a  disease  that  developed  rapidly  and  was 
usually  fatal,  that  the  nuns  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  town  of  Independence  and  were  forced  to  camp 
with  sick  Sister  Monica  in  a  deserted  warehouse  on 
the  river  front.  The  rude  coffin  of  Mother  Matilda 
stood  on  the  river  bank  all  night.  The  next  morning 
a  cart  was  obtained,  and  Bishop  Lamy,  three  of  the 
Sisters,  and  a  knot  of  devoted  and  greatly  daring 
Catholics  from  Independence  started  for  the  town 
cemetery.  An  armed  deputy  sheriff  turned  them  aside 
from  the  town.  The  little  cortege  made  its  way  to 
the  town  graveyard  by  a  little  used  path  through 
the  woods;  but  at  the  cemetery  again  burial  was 
refused. 

It  was  then  that  General  Stayton's  grandfather 
came  into  the  story.  His  cow  pasture  adjoined  the 
town  cemetery  to  the  east,  for  the  Staytons  were  even 
then  an  old  and  established  Independence  family. 
Christopher  Stayton  was  sturdily  a  Protestant;  but 
he  was  as  sturdily  American.  He  had  no  patience 
with  prejudice;  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  the 
alien  garb  of  the  nuns  as  well  as  the  fear  of  the  cholera 
had  worked  on  the  superstitious  fears  of  some  of  the 
Independence  townsfolk.  Mr.  Stayton  had  no  patience, 
as  a  Christian  Godfearing  man,  with  any  such  nonsense. 
He  strode  across  his  pasture  to  the  bewildered,  worried 


President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  his  friend.  Major  General 
Edward  M.  Siayton,  visit  the  grave  of  Mother  Matilda  Mills, 
Sister  of  Loretto,  in  the  Stayton  family  plot  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Independence,  Missouri.  Below:  Sisters  of  Loretto 
at  the  grave  of  Mother  Matiida,  who  gav6  her  life  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  opening  of  the  great 
American  Southwest.  Remembered  in  their  prayers,  too, 
are  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Stayton  family  who 
have  cherished  and  cared  for  the  grave  of  "their  nun" 
and  who  are  buried  near  her. 


little  group  and,  singling  out  Bishop  Lamy — gruffly 
to  conceal  his  inner  warmth  of  heart  but  openly 
and  boldly  in  face  of  the  armed  sheriff — offered  the 
use  of  his  pasture  as  a  burial  ground. 

Bishop  Lamy  gently  explained  that  the  ground 
must  be  consecrated  as  Catholic  ground  and  be  for- 
ever set  apart.  Mr.  Stayton,  a  firm  [Turn  to  page  22] 
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Continued  from  page  5 
man  when  his  heart  was  set  on  an  act  served  better 
of  good  will,  insisted  that  his  offer  was 
made  with  no  reservations.  Independence 
then  had  no  resident  priest.  Father 
Bernard  Donnelly,  parish  priest  of 
nearby  Lexington,  and  Bishop  Lamy 
blessed  and  consecrated  the  little  plot 
of  ground.  Mr.  Stayton  insisted  on 
helping  to  dig  the  grave  and  stood  with 
reverently  bowed  head  as  the  priests 
read  the  committal  service.  It  was  he, 
as  far  as  is  known,  who  placed  an  un- 
usual triangular-shaped  stone  upon  the 
grave  later  on,  to  mark  it  and  serve 
as  a  simple  headstone.  It  is  likely  that 
Bishop  Lamy  and  the  nuns  may  have 
marked  the  grave  with  a  rude  cross 
that  wind  and  weather  Mould  easily 
have  destroyed.  For  the  Bishop  and 
the  nuns  had  to  travel  sadly  on,  across 
the  plains  to  Santa  Fe.  Gods  work  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  Stayton  must  have  been  a  man 
of  especial  nobility  of  heart.  The  simple 
piety  of  the  nuns,  the  evident  holiness 
of  Bishop  Lamy,  and  the  prayers  at 
the  grave  evidently  touched  him  deeply. 
The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  less 
he  liked  the  idea  of  continuing  to  use 
that  meadow  land  for  his  cows  to  pasture. 
It  was  not  fitting — noways  proper — 
that  cows  should  stray  where  a  woman 
dedicated    to   God    was  buried.    She   de- 


than  that.  With  char- 
acteristic decision,  he  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  pasture,  ISii  feet  wide  and  250 
feet  long — that  section  adjacent  to 
the  town  cemetery  in  which  Mother 
Matilda  was  buried — as  the  Stay  ion 
family  burial  ground.  It  has  so  con- 
tinued. The  cily  cemetery  has  been 
enlarged  sex  eral  tines  in  the  past  one 
hundred  vears,  enclosing  the  Stayton 
plot,  which  is  now  well  near  the  center 
of  the  present  beautiful  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  in  Independence. 

In  General  Stayton's  own  words, 
"The  burial  plot  now  contains  about 
seventy-five  Staytons  and  'our  nun.' 
The  family  is  a  large  one  and  scattered 
but  in  the  end  all  want  to  be  buried 
in  onr  family  plot.  For  a  hundred  vears. 
the  grave  of  'our  nun'  has  been  faith- 
fully tended  and  on  Memorial  Day  it  is 
our  pride  to  place  upon  it  our  choicest 
flowers.  I  am  nearing  eighty  anrl  in  a 
little  while  will  be  joining  my  ancestors 
and  Mother  Matilda  and  in  God's 
time  will  be  joined  by  my  children, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren." 

General  Stayton's  letter,  in  its  sin- 
cerity and  the  richness  of  that  true 
Christian  charity  that  Saint  Paul  ex- 
tolls,  greatly  touched  those  privileged 
to  read  it.  It  brought  to  light  a  storv 
that   would  be  truly   amazing  if  it  were 
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not  so  truly  Chiistian  and  American — 
the  faithful  care  for  a  hundred  years 
of  a  Catholic  nun's  forgotten  grave 
by  a  Protestant  family  as  a  privileged 
act  of  brotherly  love. 

The  story  as  a  mere  story  might 
have  stopped  there  had  it  not  been  that 
one  of  the  readers  of  the  letter  was  a 
notably  outstanding  nun  of  Mother 
Matilda's  own  Society,  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross.  At 
86,  Sister  M.  Dolorine  might  consent 
to  be  called  venerable  but,  for  all  she 
is  long  since  a  golden  jubilarian,  never 
aged.  A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Letters, 
Sister  Dolorine  had  been  associated  from 
her  early  days  as  a  novice  with  the 
Lorettine  community  at  Santa  Fe. 
Indeed,  when  New  Mexico  first  in- 
stituted its  public  school  system  in 
1891,  and  special  territorial  examinations 
were  held  for  teaching  certificates,  of 
the  few  nuns  and  the  many  lay  people 
who  took  the  examinations,  Sister  Dol- 
orine led  the  list  with  the  astonishing 
mark  of  99.7  per  cent. 

It  was  Sister  Dolorine  who  supplied 
much  of  the  original  material  for  the 
article  on  "Our  Lady's  Wagons".  More 
than  that,  her  father,  Judge  Alexander 
L.  Morrison,  and  her  brothers  had 
given  distinguished  service  as  govern- 
ment officials  to  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 


Concession  Extended 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Board  of  Directors  held 
at  NewT  Haven,  Conn.,  October 
16,  17,  18,  1953,  the  following 
action  was  takenc 

VOTED,  That  the  period 
for  special  concession  under 
which  members  may  be  re- 
instated or  readmitted  upon 
payment  of  $5.00  and  $5.50, 
respectively,  be  extended  to 
December  31,  1954. 


zona,  both  federally  and  territorially. 
In  her  youth,  she  had  known  many  of 
the  nuns  and  priests  who  came  over 
the  wagon  trail  to  Santa  Fe  from  In- 
dependence. Her  own  deep  Americanism 
felt  an  instant  bond  with  that  of  General 
Stayton.  A  correspondence  developed 
between  them,  which  has  continued 
the  story  of  Mother  Matilda  and  has 
also  established  a  firm  friendship  be- 
tween the  general,  a  Thirty-second  De- 
gree Mason,  and  the  venerable  Religious. 

The  correspondence  led  Sister  Dolorine 
to  intensive  researches  in  the  Lorettine 
archives  in  Kentucky,  that  as  much 
as  possible  might  be  found  out  about 
Mother  Matilda,  whose  grave  is  such 
a  happy  symbol  of  love  of  neighbor. 

The  records  show  that  Mother  Matilda 
was  of  as  pure  American  stock  as  any- 
one may  well  be  without  Indian  blood. 
She  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Kentucky,    in    1818.    Her    father    was 


Cornelius  Mills;  her  mother  Sarah  Bowls 
or  Bowles,  who  were  married  in  Holy 
Mary's  Church,  Calvary,  Kentucky, 
on  January  8,  1814.  Mother  Matilda 
was  baptized  in  Holy  Mary's  on  March 
15,  1818,  by  Father  Charles  Neringckx, 
pioneer  missionary  priest  in  Kentucky, 
and  late  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Sisters  of  Loretto  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross.  The  little  Martina's  godmother — 
she  changed  her  name  when  she  entered 
religion — was  Martha  Mills,  an  aunt. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  evidently 
of  the  old  Virginia  or  Maryland  English 
Catholic  stock  which  had  felt  the  call 
of  the  greater  independence  of  spirit 
among  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  then  far  west  of  the  United 
States  after  the  American  Revolution. 
That  they  were  people  of  some  substance 
even  in  frontier  Kentucky  is  indicated 
by  the  record  of  the  baptism  of  a  slave 
child  belonging  to  Mother  Matilda's 
father. 

In  their  comparative  wealth  and  their 
devout  Catholicism  they  differed  in 
degree,  but  only  in  degree — not  greatly 
in  kind — from  the  forebears  of  President 
Lincoln.  It  is  an  old  tradition  of  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  that  their  earliest 
Sisters  taught  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
child.  Fire  destroyed  many  of  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Society,  so  it  must  remain 
only  a  tradition.  But  it  is  historical 
fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
and  grew  up  in  Kentucky  amidst  largely 
Catholic  neighbors  in  Hardin  and  Wash- 
ington Counties.  Carl  Sandburg  ignores 
this,  unhappily.  Ida  Tarbell,  however, 
is  very  explicit  in  saying,  "The  presence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  these  devoted 
and  frequently  cultivated  (Catholic) 
people,  passing  back  and  forth  as  they 
must  have  done  constantly  before  the 
(Knob  Creek)  Lincoln  cabin,  and  a  man 
affiliated  with  them,  Zachariah  Riney, 
as  one  of  Abraham's  teachers,  had  its 
unconscious  effect  on  the  lad." 

Master  Riney,  Lincoln's  earliest  teacher, 
was  a  very  devout  Catholic.  It  may 
be  certain  that  when  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  then  called  Friends  of  Mary 
under  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  were  founded 
in  1812,  and  a  little  academy  school 
started  in  the  close  neighborhood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Gethsemane 
Trappist  monastery,  Master  Riney  must 
have  taken  a  tremendous  interest  in 
the  teaching  project.  It  is  likely,  in 
that  informal  frontier  day,  that  the 
Sisters  and  Master  Riney  may  have 
exchanged  pupils  and  schoolrooms  in 
times  of  illness  or  other  emergency. 
It  may  be  certain  also  that  the  child 
Lincoln  knew  Mother  Matilda's  parents 
well,  although  she,  herself,  was  born 
after  the  Lincoln  family  left  Kentucky 
for  Indiana.  He  Mould  also  have  known 
the  first  Loretto  Sisters,  even  if  he  were 
not  formally  taught  by  them,  for  they 
were  of  native,  neighborhood  families. 

In  many  ways,  Mother  Matilda  Mills 
must  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
person.  She  received  the  veil  of  a  Sister 
of  Loretto  in  1840  and  made  her  final 
profession  in  1845.  Four  years  later, 
when  she  was  only  thirty-one,  she  was 
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elected  by  the  full  community  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Mother  Superior,  or  what 
today  would  be  the  very  important 
post  of  Vicaress  General,  and  held  that 
position  until  she  began  the  journey 
to  Santa  Fe.  Her  elevation  to  such  a 
high  post  when  she  was  so  young  in- 
dicates either  that  she  must  have  accom- 
plished remarkable  things  in  her  lew 
years  as  a  Religious  or  else  have  done 
the  usual  things  in  a  most  exceptional 
manner.  A  brief  tribute  to  her  by  Mother 
Magdalen  Hayden,  who  helped  to  bury 
her  in  Independence  and  succeeded  to 
her  superiorship  says.  "She  possessed 
all  the  virtues  which  adorn  a  Religious, 
and  a  sweet  and  amiable  temper  which 
endeared  her  to  all." 

For  many  years,  it  was  only  the 
Stayton  family  who  held  the  true 
knowledge  of  Mother  Matilda's  grave. 
Although  it  was  carefully  tended  as  a 
family  tradition,  it  remained  for  General 
Stayton.  in  his  just  pride  in  his  an- 
cestors and  the  goodly  heritage  they 
had  bequeathed  him.  to  take  an  especial 
interest  in  his  grandfather's  often-told 
story.  In  every  family  there  is  one 
loyal,  prideful  historian. 

While  succeeding  groups  of  Sister  - 
of  Loretto  in  Santa  Fe  and  at  the  Kens 
tucky  Motherhouse  had  faithfully  re- 
membered Mother  Matilda  in  their 
prayers,  it  was  not  definitely  known  to 
them  where  she  was  buried,  other  than 
somewhere  in  Independence.  Another 
Sister  of  the  Societv  who  died  crossing 
the  plains  had  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  the  trail.  Only  a  miracle  now  may 
discov  er  the  grave  of  eighteen-year-old 
Sister  Alphonsa  Thompson,  who  died 
of  horror-stricken  fright  alter  Indians 
had  attacked  a  wagon  train  in  1867. 
Columbia  readers  will  know  that  in 
communities  of  nuns  there  is  complete 
de-emphasis  on  the  physical  aspects 
of  death  and  burial.  It  is  the  soul  of  a 
Bride  of  Christ  that  is  all  important, 
not  her  bodily  casing.  So,  understand- 
ably, in  a  missionary  community  es- 
tablishing new  frontiers  of  Catholic 
education  always,  no  especial  effort  was 
made  by  busy  and  often  harassed  Su- 
periors definitely  to  establish  the  resting- 
place  of  Mother  Matilda's  corporeal 
being.  Her  eternal  rest  in  Heaven  was 
all  that  really  counted. 

Close  friends  of  the  Stayton  family 
in  Independence  was  a  family  named 
Lynch,  with  the  same  bond  of  early 
settlership  in  the  town.  John  Lynch, 
who  in  later  years  oddly  enough  became 
the  sexton  of  the  Independence  cemetery, 
was  one  of  the  Catholic  men,  who. 
with  Bishop  Lamy  and  Mr.  Stayton. 
helped  bury  Mother  Matilda.  General 
Stayton.  in  his  pride  in  "the  Stayton's 
nun  often  wondered,  in  speaking  to 
his  Catholic  friends,  why  there  was 
not  an  appropriate  marker  over  the 
grave.  It  is  probable,  although  he  will 
not  say  this,  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  erected  a  headstone  himself, 
but  deferred  out  of  his  natural  delicacy 
and  his  respect  for  Catholic  conventions. 
But,  in  1930,  having  heard  the  general 
dilate  on  the  subject,  Miss  Mollie 
Lynch,  John  Lynches  daughter,  then  a 
very  elderly  woman,  thought  she  should 
try  to  do  something  about  it.  She  went 
to  her  dear  friend,  Sister  Mary  Joseph 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Saint  Mary's 
Academy  in  Independence,  and  suggested 
that  Sister,  as  another  Religious,  would 
proper!)  be  the  one  to  tell  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto  ol  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  a  nun's  grave  in  a  family  plot  in  a  non- 
Catholic  cemetery.  Sister  Mary  Joseph 
recalled  that  as  a  young  Sister,  fifty 
years  before,  she  had  heard  the  senior 
Sisters  talk  about  a  Loretto  nun  who 
was  buried  near  Independence,  but 
that  to  them  the  exact  place  was  unknown. 

Mother  General  Olivette,  then  superior 
at  Loretto,  who  in  her  years  in  the 
Society  had  believed  that  Mother  Ma- 
tilda was  buried  in  the  Catholic  church- 
yard   at    Independence,    at    once    sent 


two  nuns  of  the  Society  to  look  into 
the  matter.  They  went  with  Sister 
Marv  Joseph  and  Miss  Lynch  and 
( General  Stayton  to  the  cemetery.  To 
be  absolutely  positive  that  the  little 
open  space,  with  the  triangular  rock, 
among  the  Stayton  tombstones  that 
Stayton  tradition  held  was  Mother 
Matilda's  grave,  was  the  exact  spot 
of  the  burial,  was  put  up  to  Miss  Molly 
Lynch.  As  a  little  girl,  when  the  cemetery 
was  still  the  cow  pasture,  she  had  often 
gone  along  with  her  father  to  help  tend 
the  then  lonely  grave.  She  recalled  that 
they  climbed  a  fence  and  then  went  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  grave.  If  anyone 
could  tell  her  where  the  fence  stood  she 
would  be  positive  about  the  grave. 

General  Stayton  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  civil  engineers. 
with  a  career  that  includes  railroad 
location  and  construction  in  the  Lnited 
States  Southwest  and  in  Honduras 
from  1895  to  1911.  and  highway  and 
sewer  construction  in  Missouri,  as  well 
as  engineering  service  in  the  First 
World  w  ar.  He  holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Aledal  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  for  his  selfless  service  in 
making  the  highways  of  Jackson  County. 
Missouri,  the  pride  of  the  state  and. 
indeed,  of  the  nation.  But  never,  in 
all  the  deserved  honors  heaped  upon 
him.  has  General  Stayton  had  more 
joy  than  in  surveying,  as  if  he  were  a 
lad,  the  line  of  the  old  pasture  fence. 
Molly  Lynch  was  a  very,  very  old 
lady.  It  is  the  general's  recollection  that 
at  the  time  she  was  well  over  ninety. 
But  women  are  women.  Sister  Mary 
Joseph,  although  she  was  proud  of 
being  over  sixty  years  a  nun.  insists 
that  Miss  Moll) ,  a  spinster,  was  only 
rising  eighty.  Vt  all  events.  General 
Stayton  drew  the  correct  line  of  the  old 
fence  of  his  grandfather.  Miss  Molly 
Lynch  figuratively  hopped  it  with  a 
rustle  of  black  taffeta,  made  a  bee-line 
to  the  grave  with  the  three-cornered 
headstone;  and  by  the  time  Sister 
Mary  Joseph  and  General  Stayton  caught 
up  with  her.  Miss  Molly  was  well  on 
the  way  through  the  first  decade  of  the 
Rosary.  The  site  of  the  grave  was  in- 
contestably  established. 

In  succeeding  years,  when  money 
for  religious  non-essentials  could  be 
spared  from  a  community  of  nuns' 
woebegone  budget.  Mother  General  Ed- 
w  arda  Ashe,  a  woman  of  great  intellectual 
distinction  as  well  as  beautiful  piety, 
arranged  that  the  same  sort  of  simple 
marker  be  placed  upon  Mother  Matilda's 
grave  as  upon  those  of  the  Sister  Foun- 
dresses and  their  succeeding  daughters 
at  the  Motherhouse  at  Loretto,  Ken- 
tuck).  General  Stayton  saw  that  the 
little  headstone,  bearing  the  simple 
nuns'  inscription:  Mother  M.  Matilda 
Mills.  Sister  of  Loretto.  Born  1818.  Died 
July  1(>.  1852:  was  placed  just  behind 
the  triangular  stone  for  which  his 
grandfather  had  searched  his  fields. 

All  this  added  information  has  come 
to  light  and  been  sorted  into  place 
through  the  brief  mention  of  Mother 
Matilda's  burial  in  the  pages  of  Columbia, 
It  had  been  a  hidden  story,  with  neither 


General  Stayton  nor  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  knowing  the  individual  inci- 
dents that  made  up  the  whole.  But  the 
Columbia  article  has  done  more  than 
that.  It  has  established  Mother  Matilda's 
grave  as  a  place  of  pious  pilgrimage 
where,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
liness  that  the  Blanshards  and  the 
Oxnams  would  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand, a  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  and  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  black-robed  nuns  and  their 
young  girl  students  have  come  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  act  of  Christian  charity. 

General  Stavton  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  deep  friendship  with  the  Most 
Reverend  Edwin  V.  O'llara,  Bishop 
of  Kansas  City.  Upon  the  publication 
of  the  Columbia  article  and  the  interest 
it  had  aroused  in  his  diocese.  Bishop 
O'llara  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Mother  Matilda.  Last  Sep- 
tember, when  General  Stayton  had 
obtained  for  the  Independence  Library 
a  facsimile  copy  of  the  original  Guten- 
berg Bible,  Bishop  O'llara  motored 
to  see  it  with  a  double  purpose  in  mind. 
General  Stavton  was  proud  to  point 
out  to  the  Bishop  that  President  Tru- 
man had  taken  his  oath  of  office  on 
this  Bible,  opened  to  the  chapter  giving 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Book 
of  Exodus.  The  general  gladly  offered 
the  Bishop  the  loan  of  the  historic 
Bible  for  the  Catholic  Bible  Week  in 
Kansas  City  a  few  days  later.  Then 
General  Stayton  had  what  he  writes 
of  in  a  letter  to  Sister  Dolorine  as  "a 
very  inspiring  experience.  Bishop  O'Hara 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  grave  for  prayer. 
Only  four  men  w  ere  present  but  it  touched 
me  greatly." 

Of  that  same  visit.  Bishop  O'Hara 
has  written  Sister:  "In  the  Independence 
cemetery  I  saw  the  loving  care  with 
which  the  general's  family  has  regarded 
the  plot  occupied  bv  the  remains  of 
Mother  Matilda.  The  Stayton  family 
has  indeed  adopted  Mother  Matilda 
as  one  of  their  own  family  and  her  tra- 
dition has  become  part  of  the  Stayton 
tradition.  I  am  sure  that  manyr  graces 
will  come  to  the  general  for  his  pious 
care  of  Mother  Matilda's  grave.  " 

A  month  later,  when  the  directors 
of  the  Catholic  Community  Service  of 
Kansas  City  awarded  citations  to  six 
persons  for  exceptional  contributions 
to  the  community,  Bishop  O'Hara,  in 
conferring  a  citation  upon  General 
Stayton,  stressed  not  only7  "His  dis- 
tinguished career  as  engineer  and  soldier 
and  his  alert  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  bis  country",  but  cited 
also  his  care  of  Mother  Matilda's  grave 
as  an  instance  of  how  high  he  holds  "the 
spirit  of  American  democracy". 

The  reopening  of  the  story  of  Mother 
Matilda  had  brought  several  informal 
visits  of  nuns  and  students  from  Loretto 
Academy  in  Kansas  City.  It  was  Sister 
Dolorine's  suggestion  that  a  formal 
pilgrimage  be  started  to  be  made  each 
year.  She.  herself,  after  a  fall  which 
resulted  in  a  broken  hip,  at  86  is  unable 
to  make  the  long  journey  from  St.  Louis. 
Last  spring,  the  first  of  the  pilgrimages 
was  made  by  twelve  Loretto  nuns  and 
thirty  students.  The  pilgrims  stopped  by 
for    General    Stavton.    who    writes    that 
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"it  was  a  memorable  occasion.  The  Sisters 
were  wonderful  and  the  girls  thoroughly 
wholesome.  At  the  grave,  first  came  the 
Rosary  led  by  the  girls  but  joined  in 
by  all.  They  then  asked  me  for  a  little 
historical  statement.  This  was  followed 
by  a  visit  to  the  many  Stayton  graves 
and  to  the  grave  of  Samuel  Weston,  who 
was  the  blacksmith  that  outfitted  the, 
wagons  and  animals  for  the  long  trip 
of  the  wagon  trains  to  Santa  Fe."  Memor- 
able as  the  occasion  was  for  General 
Stayton,  it  was  an  even  more  note- 
worthy experience  for  the  girls  and  their 
teachers  to  learn  incidents  of  the  early 
history  of  their  country  under  such 
circumstances  and  linked  with  the  de- 
votional practices  of  their  Faith. 

It  had  come  to  Sister  Dolorine's 
attention,  although  General  Stayton 
was  chary  of  mentioning  it,  that  the 
general  and  President  Truman  were 
old  and  dear  friends.  Jonathan  Daniels 
in  his  book,  "The  Man  From  Inde- 
pendence", mentions  often  the  close 
association  of  the  two  men  during  the 
period  when  Mr.  Truman  made  his 
first  shining  political  mark  as  an  out- 
standing county  judge  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Missouri.  Sister  suggested  to  General 
Stayton  that  in  view  of  Mr.  Truman's 
known  ardent  interest  in  American 
history  of  the  Civil  War  period,  and  the 
years  just  before,  the  story  of  Mother 
Matilda  would  have  great  appeal  for 
him.  Lest  General  Stayton  be  em- 
barrassed in  telling  fully  the  aspects  of 
American  brotherhood  that  made  the 
story  so  appealing  to  her,  she  said  she 
would  send  an  unsealed  letter  to  Mr. 
Truman  in  his  care,  telling  her  side 
of  the  story,  to  be  delivered  only  if  the 
general  saw  fit. 

The  general  handed  on  the  letter 
upon  Mr.  Truman's  next  visit  to  In- 
dependence. The  President  was  openly 
delighted  with  the  story  and  expressed 
eagerness  to  go  at  once  to  view  the 
grave,  which  he  accordingly  did.  More 
than  that,  this  incident  of  living  Amer- 
ican history  so  touched  him  that  he 
immediatelv  wrote  a  personal  letter 
to  Sister  Dolorine,  although  she  had 
stressed  that  a  visit  to  the  grave  would 
be  ample  answer  to  her  own. 

"Dear  Sister  M.  Dolorine,"  wrote 
Mr.  Truman, 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciated  your  most  interesting  letter 
of  March  twelfth,  which  General  Stay- 
ton  handed  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago. 
He  and  I  went  out  to  the  Independence 
Cemetery  and  had  some  pictures  taken 
at  the  grave  of  Mother  Matilda  Mills. 

"I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of 
that  event — had  known  about  Arch- 
bishop Lamy  and  his  effort  to  set  up 
an  educational  institution  in  Santa  Fe.  He 
was  a  great  man!  General  Stayton  and 
I  had  quite  a  visit  on  the  subject. 

"I  was  most  happy  to  hear  from  you 
and  hope  everything  is  going  well  with 

1  Sincerely  yours, 

Signed:  Harry  S.  Truman"' 

The  copy  of  Columbia,  that  Colonel 
Jo  Zach  Miller  presented  to  his  Masonic 
friend,  Major  General  Edward  M.  Stay- 
ton  has  become  dog-eared  and  worn. 
For  it  has  been  handed  about  proudly 
in  the  Stayton  family  and  has  been  shown 
as  pridefully  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Bishop  Edwin  V.  O'Hara. 
Copies  that  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  in 
their  farfiung  separate  communities, 
have  obtained  bom  neighborhood  Knights 
have  become  a  part  of  refectory  reading. 
It  remained  for  Sister  Dolorine,  to 
recall  of  Mother  Magdalen  Hayden, 
who  was  elected  to  succeed  Mother 
Matilda  in  Independence  as  head  of 
that  first  band  of  nuns  to  go  over  the 
wagon  trail,  that  in  her  age  Mother 
Magdalen  used  to  delight  in  calling  upon 
her  Santa  Fe  Academy  students  to  sing 
"Hail,  Columbia."  "Now  wasn't  she 
prophetic!"  writes  Sister  Dolorine,  with 
a  nun's  shy  humor. 
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More  books  have  been  written 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  than  any 
other  American  who  ever  lived.  It 
would  seem  that  all  that  can  be 
known  of  Lincoln  has  already  been 
said,  yet  this  is  not  quite  the  case. 
Historians  have  not  applied  as  much 
attention  to  the  close  connection 
between  Lincoln  and  Catholic  nuns 
as  that  unity  deserves. 


Lincoln  had  the  highest  regard 
for  Catholic  nuns  and  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  tremendous 
service  they  rendered  the  nation 
during  its  most  crucial  period — the 
Civil  War.  They  went  by  the  hun- 
dreds into  hastily  constructed  mili- 
tary hospitals  to  serve  as  Army 
nurses.  Many  religious  congrega- 
tions transformed  their  schools  into 
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hospital  wards  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  both  sides  in  the  epic 
conflict.  Nursing  nuns  staffed 
many  of  the  "floating  hospitals," 
ships  and  rafts  plying  inland  wa- 
ters, going  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  many  battlefields  to  evacuate 
the  wounded. 

There    were    no    trained     Army 


nurses'  corps  or  Red  Cross  nursing 
units  ready  for  action  in  the  middle 
1800s.  When  Lincoln  issued  a  call 
for  volunteer  nurses  nearly  every 
Sisterhood  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  answered. 

Other  women  also  responded, 
particularly  mothers  of  soldiers, 
some    of    whom    rendered    notable 


service.  But  there  were  not  nearly 
as  many  of  these  as  were  needed. 
Nor  were  the  lay  volunteers  as  well 
disciplined  or  trained  in  nursing 
duties  as  the  nuns. 

President  Lincoln  was  well  aware 
of  the  glorious  work  which  they 
were  doing.  He  inscribed  these  pas- 
sages into  his  diary,  which  found 
their  way  into  The  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

"Of  all  forms  of  charity  and 
benevolence  seen  in  the  crowded 
wards  in  the  hospitals,  those  of  some 
Catholic  Sisters  were  among  the 
most  efficient.  I  never  knew  whence 
they  came  or  what  was  the  name  of 
their  Order. 

"More  lovely  than  anything  I  had 
even  seen  in  art,  so  long  devoted  to 
illustrations  of  love,  mercy  and 
charity,  are  the  pictures  that  remain 
of  these  modest  Sisters,  going  on 
their  errands  of  mercy  among  the 
suffering  and  the  dying.  Gentle 
and  womanly,  yet  with  the  courage 
of  soldiers  leading  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  sustain  them  in  contact  with 
such  horrors.  As  they  went  from 
cot  to  cot  distributing  the  medi- 
cines prescribed,  administering  the 
cooling,  refreshing,  strengthening 
draughts  as  directed,  they  were 
veritable  Angels  of  Mercy. 

"Their  words  were  suited  to 
every  sufferer.  One  they  incited  or 
encouraged,  another  they  calmed 
and  soothed.  With  every  soldier 
they  conversed  about  his  home,  his 


memories 


founded  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Nazareth.  Two  native  Kentucky 
girls  served  as  foundresses,  Miss 
Teresa  Carrico  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wells.  The  latter  had  two  brothers 
fighting  at  that  time  in  the  1812 
War,  one  as  a  captain  and  the  other 
as  a  general. 

Services  Offered 

The  roar  of  the  Civil  War's  first 
gun  had  scarcely  died  away  when 
Bishop  Spalding  offered  the  services 
of  the  nuns  of  Nazareth  to  the 
President.  Among  the  historical 
treasures  stored  in  the  archives  of 
the  congregation  is  a  document 
which  reads,  "Let  no  depredations 
be  permitted  on  the  property  or 
the  possessions  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Nazareth  Academy  near 
Bardstown,  Kentucky.  .  .  .  Signed, 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

This  directive  was  sent  to  Union 
forces  in  the  area.  The  President 
was  aware  of  the  perilous  position 
of  the  nuns  in  a  border  state  where 
even  families  were  divided  and  emo- 
tions ran  dangerously  high.  No 
command  was  more  appreciated  by 
the  nuns. 

On  his  part  Lincoln  knew  what 
these  nuns  were  doing  for  the  cause 
of  education  and  how  well  they 
served  suffering  humanity  by  nurs- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict.  Lincoln  was 
not  a  man  to  deny  succor  to  an 
enemy  and  he  knew  that  the  nuns 


were  dedicated  to  God.  He  did  not 
consider  it  treason,  as  some  sub- 
ordinate officers  did,  when  the  Sis- 
ters left  Nazareth  to  nurse  wounded 
Confederates  in  Lexington. 

This  latter  incident  occurred  one 
September  evening  in  1862  when 
12  Confederate  soldiers  arrived  at 
Nazareth  and  asked  for  Sister- 
nurses. 

"We  will  do  what  we  can  for 
you,"  Mother  Columba  Carroll 
promised. 

"Mow  many  Sisters  can  you 
spare?"  the  Southerners  asked. 

"We  can  send  six  now  and  more 
later,"  was  the  comforting  reply. 

The  faces  of  the  men  brightened 
as  their  leader  asked,  "How  soon 
will  they  be  ready  to  leave?" 

"As  soon  as  you  are." 

The  soldiers  decided  it  would  be 
safer  to  wait  until  morning.  After 
attending  Mass,  receiving  Holy 
Communion  and  being  reinforced 
with  a  substantial  breakfast,  the 
small  band  set  forth  on  their  jour- 
ney. It  was  a  strange  cavalcade 
which  wound  through  the  gold  and 
crimson  woodland,  six  nuns  on 
horseback,  guarded  by  12  uni- 
formed soldiers,  and  traveling  un- 
der a  flag  of  truce. 

Lincoln  and  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  Emmitsburg,  Maryland, 
had  things  in  common  at  Gettys- 
burg where  140,000  men  engaged 
in  a  3 -day  battle  of  terrible  conse- 
quence.   2,8  34  Union  soldiers  were 


killed  there  and  14,492  wounded. 
The  Confederate  toll  was  5,500 
killed  and  25,500  wounded. 

113  emergency  hospitals  were 
hastily  established  at  Emmitsburg. 
Every  public  building,  church, 
school,  chapel  and  many  private 
homes  were  turned  into  hospitals. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  to  be 
found  everywhere,  nursing  the 
wounded.  They  had  not  even 
waited  for  the  wounded  to  be 
brought  to  Emmitsburg,  but 
walked  the  10  intervening  miles  to 
the  battlefield  to  give  first  aid  to 
the  wounded,  using  their  own  gar- 
ments for  bandages. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Em- 
mitsburg were  asked  to  staff  the 
military  hospital  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  was  named  for  Lin- 
coln. The  President  and  his  wife 
visited  the  hospital  often,  their 
arms  always  ladened  with  delicacies 
for  the  sick. 

Lincoln  never  neglected  any  of 
the  hospitals.  He  visited  them  all. 
The  chronicles  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who  staffed  the  long  row  of 
frame  buildings  in  the  nation's 
capital  known  as  Stanton  Hospital, 
tell  of  evenings  when  the  war  was 
at  its  worst,  and  of  a  tall,  slender 
man,  with  drooping  shoulders  sil- 
houetted against  the  crimson  sun- 
set, coming  to  comfort  the  sick  and 
suffering. 

These  documents  relate  how 
Lincoln    encouraged    the    nuns    in 


their  work  and  went  from  ward  to 
ward  telling  droll  stories  to  Union 
and   Confederate  soldiers   alike. 

Many  times  after  these  visits, 
with  the  President's  drawn  face 
haunting  her  thoughts,  Mother 
Rose  Hostetter,  Superior  of  the 
Stanton  nuns,  would  ask  her  Sisters 
to  pray  for  the  illustrious  visitor 
of  the  evening  on  whose  shoulders 
the  woes  of  the  nation  pressed  so 
heavily. 

Prayers 

All  of  the  Sister-Nurses  of  the 
Civil  War  no  matter  where  sta- 
tioned knew  that  they  had  a  sincere 
friend  in  Lincoln.  They  knew  that 
he  would  never  fail  them — and  he 
never  did. 

When  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Chicago  found  their  supplies  run- 
ning dangerously  low  and  official 
red  tape  hampered  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  food  needed  so  desperate- 
ly for  the  wounded  soldiers  under 
their  care,  they  appealed  directly 
to  the  President. 

As  a  result  of  this  appeal  they 
received  an  open  letter  reading,  "To 
Whom  It  May  Concern:  On  appli- 
cation of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of 
Chicago,  furnish  such  provisions  as 
they  desire  to  purchase  and  charge 
the  same  to  the  War  Department. 
.  .  .  Signed,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

When  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who 
staffed  Douglas  Hospital  found 
themselves  in  a  similar  plight,  Sis- 


ter  Bernardine  Keefer  appealed  to 
Army  authorities  for  supplies  only 
to  be  curtly  refused. 

"Is  this  your  final  decision?"  she 
asked  the  officer. 

"It  is,"  was  the  uncompromising 
reply. 

"Then  I  shall  see  the  President," 
the  spirited  nun  replied. 

Within  an  hour  Sister  Bernardine 
and  a  nun  companion  were  ushered 
into  the  President's  office  where 
they  unburdened  their  problems. 
They  also  were  given  an  open  let- 
ter which  read,  "To  Whom  It  May 
Concern:  On  application  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Military 
Hospital  in  Washington,  furnish 
such  supplies  as  they  desire  to  pur- 
chase and  charge  it  to  the  War  De- 
partment. .  .  .  Signed,  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

When  the  Sisters  returned  to  the 
hospital  with  their  precious  docu- 
ment the  boys  in  the  wards  gave  a 
rousing  cheer  for  President  Lincoln. 
"One  cheer  more,"  urged  a  lad  from 
Dixie,  who  sat  in  a  wheel  chair, 
"One  for  our  Sister-Nurses  at  the 
Douglas."  The  cheer  was  given 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Before  the 
day  ended  needed  supplies  were  de- 
livered to  the  hospital  kitchen. 

Generals  Esteemed  Nuns 

The  generals  who  served  under 
Lincoln  shared  the  high  regard  of 
the  President  for  the  nuns.  When 
Sister  Mary  Joseph   Kent   and  Sis- 


The  spiritual  quality  of  Lin- 
coln may  be  judged  by  the  dec- 
larations attributed  to  him;  as 
they  were  from  his  heart,  mind 
and  pen. 

When  speaking  of  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Lincoln,  there  comes  to 
the  mind  of  many  Americans 
his  famous  Gettysburg  Address; 
his  "resolve"  therein,"that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation  UNDER 
GOD  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth,"  as  it  would  per- 
ish if  it  were  to  go  the  Moscow- 
Peiping  atheistic  way. 

Acknowledging  that  outside 
the  sphere  of  divine  authority 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  govern- 
ment, or  individuals  therein,  to 
act,  Lincoln  said,  in  his  Procla- 
mation for  a  Day  of  Prayer,  "If 
we  do  right  God  will  be  with  us, 
and  if  God  will  be  with  us,  we 
cannot  fail."  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  addressing  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Lincoln  said,  "I 
am  not  concerned  whether  the 
Lord  is  on  my  side,  but  whether 
1  am  on  the  Lord's  side." 

Lincoln  appointed  Arch- 
bishop John  Hughes  as  envoy 
to  France  and  the  Papal  States. 
He  condemned  the  anti-Catholic 
Know-Nothings. 

Prayerfully  guided  by  the 
Bible  .  .  .  "He  knew,"  as  Clare 
Booth  Luce  said,  "that  a  man 
who  does  not  fall  on  his  knees 
before  his  Creator  is  often 
driven  to  them  by  a  dictator." 

— David  Goldstein. 


ter  Mary  Regina  Larkin  called  on 
General  Sherman  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  after  he  had  cap- 
tured the  city,  Sherman  assured 
them  that  no  harm  would  befall 
their  school  or  orphanage,  and  that 
they  would  have  his  full  protection. 

As  proof  of  his  good  will  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  together  with  his 
staff,  visited  the  orphanage  the  next 
day.  The  children  were  asked  to 
sing  a  song  for  him.  They  sang 
one  very  politely  and  then,  with  a 
burst  of  Southern  spirit,  broke 
forth  into  the  strains  of  "To  the 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag." 

When  General  Sherman  marched 
through  Kentucky  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Dominican  Nuns  at 
St.  Catherine's  convent,  the  Mother- 
house  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  in 
the  United  States,  established  in 
1806.  These  Sisters  served  hero- 
ically at  the  terrible  battle  of 
Perryville  where  Generals  Bragg 
and  Buell  crossed  swords.  Their 
convent-school  was  transformed 
into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded. 
They  also  served  as  Army  nurses 
in  Memphis  where  they  had  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with 
General  Sherman  and  with  General 
Grant. 

Some  years  later  six  nuns  from 
St.  Catherine's,  all  of  them  war- 
nurses,  were  sent  to  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  to  establish  a  new  founda- 
tion and  open  a  school.  Two  of 
them  were  to  have  a  most  unusual 


honor  bestowed  on  them  in  behalf 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  in  1874 
a  grateful  people  erected  a  national 
monument  to  the  Martyred  Chief 
at  his  place  of  burial  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

President  Grant  was  to  be  present 
at  the  unveiling.  He  had  placed 
General  Sherman  in  charge  of  all 
arrangements.  As  both  men  had 
been  very  close  to  Lincoln  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  war  and 
knew  how  highly  he  had  esteemed 
the  Catholic  nuns  who  had  served 
him  so  faithfully,  it  was  decided 
that  a  Catholic  nun  should  have 
the  honor  of  unveiling  the  memo- 
rial. 

Because  of  his  own  high  regard 
for  the  Dominicans  General  Sher- 
man visited  a  convent  in  Spring- 
field and  requested  one  of  the  nuns 
to  do  the  unveiling.  It  was  a  stun- 
ning proposal  but  the  nuns  had  to 
refuse  it  as  they  were  cloistered  and 
could  not  appear  in  public. 

"There  was  real  consternation 
manifested  at  this  announcement," 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  on 
October  16,  1874.  "But  General 
Sherman  as  in  the  war  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  His  memory  went 
baxk  to  the  days  of  campaign  in 
Kentucky  and  to  the  appalling 
scene  in  Memphis  where  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic  had  ministered  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  soldiers  of 
his  command." 

"  'If    I    had    my    Sisters    of    St. 


Dominic  near  me,  they  would  not 
disappoint  me,'  "  he  declared. 

"His  remark  was  overheard  by 
Father  P.  J.  Mackcn,  who  said,  'I 
have  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  teach- 
ing in  my  school  at  Jacksonville. 
I  am  sure  they  would  come  with 
the  permission  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Baltcs.' 

'  'Wherever  the  Bishop  is,'  Grant 
said,  'We'll  get  his  permission.' 
And  they  did." 

Special  Honor 

At  6  a.  m.  on  October  15  th,  the 
date  set  for  the  unveiling,  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Patrick's  School  were  at 
devotions  in  the  chapel  when  Father 
P.  M.  Burke  arrived  bearing  the 
President's  invitation  to  Sister  Jo- 
sephine Meagher,  the  Superior.  Sis- 
ter Josephine  readily  accepted  and 
chose  Sister  Rachel,  the  oldest  nun 
in  the  group  and  a  former  war 
nurse,  as  her  companion. 

The  Sisters  entered  the  one-horse 
carriage  at  the  door  of  their  little 
brick  chapel  and  were  carried  to  the 
President's  special  railroad  car  which 
conveyed  them  to  Springfield  in 
time  for  the  ceremonies.  A  huge 
throng  had  gathered  and  in  their 
presence  the  silken  banner  conceal- 
ing the  statue  was  released  into  the 
waiting  hands  of  the  nuns.  As  soon 
as  the  unvoiling  was  over  the  Sis- 
ters slipped  away  and  returned  to 
the  President's  car  which  hurried 
them     back     to     their     respective 


schoolrooms  in  Jacksonville. 
When  Sister  Rachel  died  in  1909 
the  greatest  celebration  ever  held  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  tak- 
ing place  in  Springfield,  to  com- 
memorate the  102nd  year  of  his 
birth.  President  William  Howard 
raft  and  a  number  of  high  govern- 
ment officials  were  present. 

The  committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements  inquired  of  Mother 
Josephine  Meagher  the  proposed 
time  of  Sister  Rachel's  funeral. 
The  information  was  given  and  by 
order  of  the  authorities,  as  the 
hearse  bearing  Sister  Rachel's  earth- 
ly remains  passed  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  en  route  to  Calvary 
Cemetery,  the  bell  on  the  monu- 
ment tolled,  while  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers stood  at  attention  at  the  base 
of  the  obelisk. 

Even  these  few  incidents  reveal 
how  much  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
in  common  with  the  Catholic  nuns. 
There  arc  probably  many  other 
stories,  long  since  forgotten,  con- 
cerning Lincoln's  interest  in  the 
nuns  who  left  the  calm  security  of 
their  convent  homes  to  work  end- 
less hours  in  dimly  lit  hospital 
wards,  endured  gruelling  hardships, 
faced  terrible  dangers  and  witnessed 
harrowing  scenes. 

The  part  which  our  nuns  played 
in  the  Civil  War  should  never  be 
forgotten,  for  it  was  a  major  role, 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  well  knew  and 
testified. 


athe 


r  was 


a  Heathen 


Fay  T.  Fenner 


Honora  Fitzpa trick  was  17  years 
old  when  she  agreed  to  marry  Jer- 
rold  Todd.  To  do  so,  she  had  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the 
Church,  a  dispensation  which 
granted  her  permission  to  marry 
"Jerrold  Todd,  Heathen." 

Technically,  the  epithet  was  true. 
Jerrold  had  never  been  baptized. 
He  was  the  son  of  parents  nomi- 
nally Methodist,  hard  -  working 
farmers  who  lived  in  a  remote  area, 
and  were  seldom  able  to  attend 
church  services  of  any  kind.  They 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  formal 
tenets  of  their  faith  (one  of  which 


is  infant  baptism),  and  none  at  all 
of  the  Catholic  concept  of  the  sac- 
raments. Spiritual  life  as  expressed 
by  sacrament  and  liturgy  was  a 
closed  book  to  them. 

But  they  were  good  people,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
not  merely  ethically  good — keepers 
of  their  word,  law-abiding,  hard- 
working, honorable,  but  they  truly 
loved  their  fellow  men,  and  ob- 
served, most  profoundly,  Christ's 
admonition  to  "Love  thy  neighbor." 

They  were  my  grandparents. 
They  died  before  my  birth,  but  are 
known   to  me  through   the   loving 
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LINCOLN — A  COSMOPOLITAN  CHRISTIAN 


The  beginning  of  the  Lenten  season  invites  a  review 
of  some  of  the  religious  bodies  with  which  the  Lincoln 
family  came  in  contact.  It  is  well  known  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  a  member  of  any  church  group,  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  profound  faith  in  God.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  monograph  to  arrange  chronologically  a  com- 
pilation of  testimonies  in  which  various  denominations 
have  set  forth  their  claims  of  having  influenced  Lincoln 
at  some  time  in  his  life.  A  summary  of  these  allegations 
might  allow  us  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  cosmopolitan 
Christian. 

QUAKER 

Lincoln  prepared  a  biographical  sketch  for  John 
Locke  Scripps  in  which  he  wrote:  "The  family  (Lincolns) 
were  originally  Quakers,  though  in  later  times  they  have 
fallen  away  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  that  people." 
We  have  not  discovered  that  any  of  Lincoln's  direct 
ancestors  were  members  of  that  body  although  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lincolns  intermarried  with  the  Quakers. 
When  Herbert  Hoover  became  President  the  Society  of 
Friends  claimed  two  chief  executives,  Lincoln  and 
Hoover. 

METHODIST 

The  parents  of  Lincoln  were  married  by  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  Jesse  Head,  and  when  Thomas  Lincoln  mar- 
ried his  second  wife  another  minister  of  that  church, 
John  L.  Rogers,  performed  the  ceremony.  When  Lincoln 
became  President,  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church  at 
Washington,  where  Lincoln  was  in  attendance  on  a 
special  occasion,  by  subscriptions  collected  at  the  time, 
made  the  President  a  Life  Director  of  its  Missionary 
Society.  The  Methodist  Bishop  Simpson  spoke  the  last 
eulogy  over  the  body  of  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
BAPTIST 

Lincoln's  parents  very  early  affiliated  with  the  Little 
Mount  Separate  Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky  which  was 
an  anti-slavery  organization.  After  the  President's  death 
his  widow  wrote:  "My  husband's  heart  was  naturally 
religious,  he  had  often  described  to  me  his  noble  mother 
— the  prayers  she  offered  up  for  him."  During  the  In- 
diana days  the  father  Thomas  joined  Pigeon  Baptist 
Church  by  letter  from  Kentucky  and  his  second  wife 
joined  by  experience.  Abraham's  sister  affiliated  with 
the  church  about  the  time  of  her  wedding  and  it  was 
customary  for  young  people  to  postpone  church  member- 
ship until  establishing  a  home.  Abraham  did  not  marry 
until  he  was  thirty-three  years  old. 

CATHOLIC 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  school  teacher  was  Zachariah 
Riney,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Abe's  Aunt  Mary 
Mudd  Lincoln  and  her  son  also  named  Abraham,  the 
President's  cousin,  were  also  members  of  that  church. 
A  Eucharistic  Congress  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1927 
and  Cardinal  Mudelein  according  to  the  press,  stated: 
"When  Father  St.  Cyr  came  to  say  mass  for  Lincoln's 
stepmother,  Mr.  Lincoln  (Abraham,  the  President)  would 
prepare  the  altar  himself.  Indeed  with  his  own  hands 
Abraham  carved  out  six  wooden  chairs  to  be  used  at  the 
mass."  Apparently  stepmother  was  confused  with  aunt. 

DISCIPLES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln  after  settling  in  Illi- 
nois affiliated  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  or  Christian 
Church  and  they  both  died  members  of  this  church.  A 
reminiscence  of  Rev.  John  0.  Kane,  a  well  known  minis- 
ter of  the  Christian  Church  stated:  "I  baptised  him 
(Abraham  Lincoln)  in  a  creek  near  Springfield,  Illinois. 
...  I  placed  his  name  on  the  church  book.  He  lived  and 
died  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  (Name  does 
not  appear  on  register.)  Dr.  Edward  Scribner  Ames, 
minister  of  the  University  Church  of  Disciples  in  Chi- 


cago stated  in  a  sermon:  "Lincoln  could  very  well  be 
a  member  of  this  church.  Why  not  take  him  in."  The 
following  year  Dr.  Ames  unveiled  a  Lincoln  bust  and 
concluded  the  ceremonies  with  the  statement,  "Mr. 
Lincoln  we  receive  you  into  the  membership  and  fellow- 
ship of  this  church." 

EPISCOPALIAN 

An  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Rev.  Charles  Dresser  officiated  at  the  wedding  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd.  Later  Lincoln  purchased 
the  rectory  from  Dr.  Dresser  and  lived  in  that  home 
during  the  Springfield  years.  Approaching  the  choir  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  there 
has  been  prepared  in  the  parapet  a  series  of  twenty  re- 
cesses each  representing  a  century  in  the  Christian  era. 
The  niche  prepared  for  the  nineteenth  century  contains 
a  statuette  of  Abraham  Lincoln  suggesting  that  he  had 
contributed  most  to  Christian  civilization  during  that 
century. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Springfield,  111.  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  al- 
though not  a  formal  member,  served  in  different  capaci- 
ties for  the  church.  During  the  Washington  days  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  attended  the  New  York  Ave.  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  rented  a  pew  in  the  church  which 
now  bears  a  memorial  tablet.  Mrs.  Sydney  Lauck,  for 
seventy  years  a  member  of  the  church  said  on  the  infor- 
mation of  Dr.  Gurley,  the  minister,  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln "but  for  the  assassin  who  took  his  life  would  have 
made  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  on  Easter 
1865." 

CONGREGATIONALIST 

Dr.  W.  E.  Barton,  a  leading  Congregationalist  minis- 
ter, gave  an  address  at  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville, 
111.  On  the  assumption  that  Ann  Rutledge  before  her 
death  was  planning  to  attend  the  Jacksonville  Female 
College,  and  also  assuming  that  Lincoln  would  have 
followed  her  and  attended  the  Illinois  College,  Dr.  Barton 
ventured  this  conclusion:  "It  requires  no  vivid  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
emerging  from  Illinois  College  as  a  Congregational 
minister."  Dr.  Barton  further  observed  that  Lincoln's 
early  training  "would  have  made  him  familiar  with  the 
Congregational  form  of  church  government." 

SPIRITUALIST 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrate  on  March  31,  1896  in 
reporting  the  Progressive  Spiritualists  Convention  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  stated  that  a  delegate  claimed:  "Lin- 
coln, as  is  well  established  by  history,  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  Spiritualism  as  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion." Another  delegate  commented:  "It  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  designate  Lincoln  as  a  spiritualist,  though  he  is 
known  to  have  accepted  in  a  general  way  the  truths  of 
our  religion."  In  1891  Nellie  C.  Maynard  published  a 
264  page  book  entitled  "Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Spirit- 
ualist?" 

UNITARIAN 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  issued  a  leaflet 
under  the  caption  "He  Never  Joined  a  Church"  in  which 
it  is  stated  "I  think  that  Lincoln  could  have  been  a 
Unitarian  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  freedom  of  belief, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  think  for  himself  on  matters 
of  religion." 

UNIVERSALIST 

Dr.  Frank  0.  Hall  of  New  York  according  to  a  report 
of  a  sermon  stated:  "We  Universalists  like  to  remember 
that  Lincoln  believed  in  the  ideals  our  church  stands  for. 
He  was  a  predestinarian,  and  his  Calvinistic  faith  made 
him  practically  a  Universalist." 
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It  is  a  warm 

and  pleasurable 

thing  for   Catholics 

to  feel  that  their  Faith 

had  its  full,  rich  part  in  the 

moral    building    of   a    man   who 

belongs   not   so    much    to    the    United 

States   as   to   the   world  and  the  ages,  yet 

still   represents  most   truly   the  American  way, 

its  truth  and  its  light. 


IF  a  television  quiz-master  were  to 
project  into  a  soundproof  booth  a 
three-part  question  as  to  what 
American  President  was  born  in  a  Cath- 
olic community,  had  a  devout  Catholic 
aunt  and  a  cousin  who  was  a  nun,  it  is 
$64,000  to  a  solid  gold  Cadillac  that  the 
contestant  would  not  guess:  Abraham 
Lincoln.  If  it  were  a  Lincoln  scholar  of 
the  eminence  of  Carl  Sandburg  the  cor- 
rect answer  might  be  forthcoming;  but 
if  the  contestant  were  a  lesser  authority, 
who  depended  upon  Sandburg's  monu- 
mental studies,  he  would  fall  by  the 
roadside  or  the  microphone. 

For,  among  all  our  nation's  heroes, 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  made  to  be- 
come a  foremost  symbol  of  stout  Amer- 
ican Protestanism. 

Fundamentalists  point  with  respect- 
ful pride  to  his  father's  enrollment  in 
the  Rolling  Fork  (Kentucky)  Baptist 
Association;  to  Tom  Lincoln's  close 
friendship  with  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head, 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  Methodist  sect; 
and  to  his  ownership  of  a  Bible  in  a  day 
when  Bibles  were  hard  to  get.    More 
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conservative  Protestants  are  equally 
happy  to  show  that  Lincoln,  himself,  at- 
tended Presbyterian  services  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and,  as  President,  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington. 

And  because  Lincoln  "joined"  no  par- 
ticular church  and  never  allowed  his 
name  to  be  enrolled  as  an  active  member 
of  any  congregation,  he  has  been  above 
all  exalted  by  those  who  profess  no 
especial  creed,  acknowledge  few  dog- 
mas but  pride  themselves  rather  on 
espousing  a  broad  humanism  that  is 
essentially  ethical  rather  than  religious. 

It  is  in  that  latter  fashion  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  most  often  represented 
today.  His  deep  humanitarianism  is  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  a  doctrine  that 
man's  nature  is  perfectible  by  his  own 
efforts  without  divine  grace.  He  is  dis- 
played approvingly  as  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  God  but  not  necessarily  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ;  a  man  of  such  per- 
sonal nobility  of  soul  that  he  was  above 
and  beyond  ritual  and  creed.  The  same 
type  of  halo  is  given  him  as  is  presently 


being 'placed  about  the  head  of  that 
equally  good  man,  Dr.  Albert  Schweit- 
zer. 

In  all  instances  there  is  unanimous, 
if  tacit,  agreement  that  farthest  away 
in  the  development  of  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Lincoln,  who  apocryphally  is  as- 
suming the  proportions  alike  of  a  funda- 
mentalist and  a  humanist  American 
saint,  was  any  possible  Catholic  in- 
fluence. But,  as  a  good  man  who  had 
many  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  humani- 
tarian qualities,  in  the  wider  non-the- 
ological sense,  once  said:  Let's  look  at 
the  record. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  and  lived 
in  early  childhood  in  the  very  heart  of 
what  was  essentially  a  Catholic  part  of 
Kentucky.  Before  Kentucky  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  fifteenth 
state,  in  1792,  no  less  than  five  rather 
large  settlements  of  Catholic  families 
had  been  established  in  the  area  of  Lin- 
coln's birth.  The  Pottinger's  Creek 
settlement,  founded  in  1785,  became 
the  town  of  New  Haven,  a  scant  eight 
miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin  on  Knob 
Creek. 

Very  closely  roundabout,  as  distances 
went  in  the  Kentucky  frontier  days,  were 
the  Catholic  settlements  at  Hardin 
Creek,  at  Poplar  Neck,  and  Cartwright's 
Creek.  The  Catholic  colony  at  Rolling 
Fork,  where  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Association,  was 
established  in  1788,  And  Bardstown, 
where  the  first  cathedral  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  was  consecrated  in  1819,  but 
which  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  a 
diocesan  see  as  early  as  1804 — so  pop- 
ulous were  the  Catholics  in  the  area — 
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was  as  equally  close  by  the  Lincoln 
home  area.  Catholic  neighbors  sur- 
rounded the  Lincolns  in  greater  meas- 
ure than  was  possible  in  any  other  part 
of  the  new  United  States,  save  possibly 
Maryland. 

Most  of  these  Catholic  settlers  were 
from  Maryland,  urged  on  to  the  west  by 
the   same   "Kentucky   fever"  that   pos- 
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sessed  Lincoln's  grandfather.  Some  of 
them  may  well  have  been  in  the  party 
that  the  elder  Abraham  Lincoln  led  over 
the  Wilderness  Road.  For  protection 
against  Indian  attack  the  journey  was  al- 
ways made  with  as  large  a  company  as 
possible.  And  seven  years  before  Cap- 
tain Lincoln  made  his  trek,  William 
Coomes  and  his  family  and  Dr.  George 
Hart,  all  devout  Catholics,  were  at  Har- 
rod's  Station. 

We  indeed  have  the  testimony  of  a 
Kentuckian  of  Lincoln's  own  time,  Abner 
Ray,  who  in  1887,  when  he  himself  was 
88,  recalled:  "Well,  my  father  came  here 
with  the  Lincolns  and  knew  them.  We 
were  Catholics  and  most  of  the  Catholics 
came  over  here  with  the  Marylanders  in 
this  part  of  Hardin  (County),  but  the 
Lincolns  were  not  church  people.  They 
hated  kings  and  they  allowed  religion 
and  kings  had  been  abed  together  too 
much." 


mane,  was  only  eight  miles  from  the  Lin- 
colns, near  New  Haven,  their  nearest 
town;  another,  eighteen  miles  away  at 
Bardstown.  The  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  devoted  and  frequently 
cultivated  people,  passing  back  and  forth 
as  they  must  have  done  constantly  be- 
fore the  Lincoln  cabin,  and  a  man  af- 
filiated with  them,  as  one  of  Abraham's 
teachers,  had  its  unconscious  effect  on 
the  lad." 

We  may  go  even  farther  than  Miss 
Tarbell,  if  we  may  add  neighborhood 
tradition  and  honest  surmise  to  the  more 
positive  historical  record.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  the  early  Lincoln 
traditions  in  that  part  of  Kentucky  is 
that  a  Catholic  nun,  and  not  Master 
Riney,  was  the  child  Abraham's  earliest 
teacher.  Presumably  a  Sister  of  Loretto, 
the  first  purely  American  sisterhood, 
whose  first  foundation  was  where  Geth- 
semane  monastery  now  stands  in  its 
Trappist  silence.  However,  a  disastrous 
I  fire  leveled  Loretto  in  1824  on  the  site 
.  seven  miles  away  to  which  the  Sisters 
had  moved  and  early  records  were  lost. 
The  tradition  persisted,  however, 
among  the  Lorettines  of  past  genera- 
'  tions  and  it  was  elsewhere  current  in 
'.  the  district.  Father  O'Connell,  rector  of 
i  the  old  Bardstown  Cathedral  in  the  early 
;  eighties,  was  positive  in  so  saying.  He 
jj  told  a  young  student  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
\  lege,  Bardstown,  now  in  his  nineties  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Jesuit  historians 
of  the  American  Catholic  scene,  that  a 
Loretto  nun  taught  Lincoln  even  before 
Master  Riney;  and  I  have  that  story  di- 
rectly  from   that   former   student. 

In  some  variants  on  the  tradition  it 
is  said  that  the  nun-teacher  was  Lin- 
coln's cousin.  Her  name  has  been  given 
as  Sister  Monica  Buckman.  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  have  a  cousin,  as  kinships 


Sarah   Bush  Lincoln,  a   Catholic,  was  the 
President's   stepmother. 

Of  all  Lincoln  biographers,  Miss  Ida 
Tarbell  is  the  most  eagerly  appreciative 
of  the  probably  Catholic  influences  that 
helped  form  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
earliest  years.  In  her  book,  "In  the 
Footsteps  of  Lincoln,"  about  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Lincoln  scenes  made  to  enlarge 
and  refresh  her  previous  scholarly 
studies  of  the  martyred  President,  in 
writing  of  Zachariah  Riney,  admittedly 
Lincoln's  first  teacher,  she  speaks  of  his 
deep  Catholicism  and  presents  testi- 
mony "that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
cultivation,  a  'gentleman'  .  .  .  teaching 
manners  as  well  as  morals." 

Miss  Tarbell  goes  on  to  say  that  "there 
were  many  of  the  Church  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  institutions  they  had 
already  founded  have  grown  to  be 
among  the  show  places  of  this  section. 
One  of  these  early  Catholic  settlements, 
now  the  famous  monastery  of  Gethse- 
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Thomas    Lincoln,    the    President's    father, 
said  to  have  been  a  convert  to  the  Faith. 


were  reckoned  in  his  day  and  still  are 
in  the  South,  who  was  a  Sister  of  Lo- 
retto; but  the  name  was  Melania  rather 
than  Monica.  But  Sister  Melania  could 
not  have  been  her  kinsman's  teacher 
since  she  was  born  in  the  same  year. 
It  is  more  likely  that  they  attended 
school  together.  (We  may  think  that  "he 
went  to  school  with  a  nun"  was  trans- 
literated over  the  years  into  making  the 
nun  the  teacher  rather  than  the  com- 
panion; and  that  the  rather  unusual 
Melania  became  the  more  usual  Mon- 
ica. )  But  there  may  be  more  to  the  tra- 
dition than  that. 

However,  as  to  Sister  Melania.  She 
was  born  Ellen  Buckman,  the  daughter 
of  Clement  Buckman  and  Martha  Mudd. 
Her  mother,  Martha,  was  the  sister  of 
Mary  Mudd,  who  married  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  Tom  Lincoln's  eldest  brother 
and  Abraham's  uncle.  As  it  would  be 
"Aunt  Mary,"  so  as  certainly  it  would  be 
"Aunt  Martha"  and  Cousin  Ellen,  with 
whom — as  they  were  the  same  age — the 
little  Abraham  must  have  often  played 
as  they  crawled  about  their  joint  Aunt 
Mary's  house  at  a  feasting  or  a  gather- 
ing. For  Mordecai  Lincoln  was  a  sub- 
stantial man  at  whose  home  his  kinfolk 
and  neighbors  would  naturally  fore- 
gather. 

The  Mudds  in  all  their  branches  were 
a  devoutly  Catholic  family.  That  Ellen 
Buckman,  whose  mother  was  a  Mudd, 
became  a  Catholic  Sister  shows  how 
deep  was  their  religious  feeling,  for  of 
the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
in  1812,  only  one  had  ever  seen,  no  less 
known,  a  nun.  And  since  Ellen's  Aunt 
Mary  Lincoln  was,  more  or  less,  the 
"great  lady"  of  the  neighborhood,  El- 
len's entering  a  primitive  convent  must 
have  had  Abraham  Lincoln's  aunt's  full 
approval. 

Sister  Melania  was  also  a  cousin  of 
Mary  Cassidy,  who  became  a  Lorettine 
as  Sister  Mary  Clare.  Elizabeth  Cassidy, 
Sister  Clare's  mother,  is  believed  to  have 
been  another  sister,  a  Mudd,  of  Lin- 
coln's Aunt  Mary,  Mordecai's  wife.  And 
it  is  reported  that  Henrietta  Cassidy, 
sister  of  the  nun,  "was  a  very  good  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln."  As  far  as  tradition 
goes  Henrietta  seems  to  have  had  more 
spirit  and  sense  of  kinship  than  Sister 
Mary  Clare,  although  by  the  burning  of 
the  records,  in  1824,  we  may  not  know. 

But  to  get  back  to  Sister  Melania.  It 
is  a  family  and  Lorettine  tradition  that 
Sister  corresponded  with  her  Cousin 
Abraham  and  once,  indeed,  sent  him  a 
pair  of  slippers. 

They  would  have  been  hand  cro- 
cheted, of  coures,  of  heavy  but  colorful 
yarn.  And  the  jealous  Mary  Todd  would 
never,  in  any  tantrum,  object  to  carpet- 
slippers  from  a  close  cousin  who  was  not 
"kissing-kin"  because  she  was  vowed  to 
God.  So  it  is  plausible  to  think  that  it 
was  in  the  comfort  of  Cousin  Sister  Me- 
lania's  slippers  that    (Turn  to  page  41) 
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President  Lincoln  was  somewhat  eased 
as  he  paced  the  floors  of  the  White 
House,  praying  and  hoping  to  save  the 
Union.  "He  came  to  me,"  says  John 
Hay,  his  secretary  and  later  biographer, 
"in  carpet  slippers."  Could  they  not  have 
been,  conscious  of  her  prayers,  the 
slippers  of  Sister  Mary  Melania? 

To  get  back  to  the  tradition  of  a  nun 
being  Abraham  Lincoln's  earliest 
teacher,  Mary  Rhodes,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Mother  Lalor,  foundress  of  the 
Visitation  Convent  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  established  a  private  school,  Cath- 
olic in  tone,  with  the  help  of  the  saintly 
Father  Nering  before  she  became  the 
leading  figure  in  establishing  the  Friends 
of  Mary  Under  the  Cross  of  Jesus — now 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto — in  1812.  Master 
Riney,  that  deeply  devout  Catholic, 
later  to  become  a  Trappist,  encouraged 
her,  of  course,  in  every  way.  They 
probably  exchanged  classes  in  the  years 
before  Mary  Rhodes  became  a  Sister- 
foundress. 

Rut  it  is  more  likely  that  she  or  her 
first  companions,  wearing  sunbonnets 
and  linsey-woolsey  like  their  neighbors 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  adopt  a 
habit,  stopping  by  the  Lincoln  cabin  for 
rest  and  ease,  saw  an  especial  brightness 
in  Abraham.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
would  be  pleased  and  proud  that  the 
"quality"  stopped  by  long  enough  for 
hoe  cake  and  buttermilk;  and  that  they 
admired  Sarah  and  Abraham,  her  chil- 
dren. She  probably  pushed  forward 
Sarah;  but  I  like  to  think  that  Mary 
Rhodes,  a  born  teacher,  foundress  of  the 
first  American  Catholic  Sisterhood,  while 
her  companion  gossiped  with  the  eager 
Nancy  Hanks,  placidly  taught  an  in- 
terested small  boy  his  A-B-C-'s. 

Let's  shift  the  thought  of  Catholic 
kinship  a  bit.  We  are  told  that  when 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham's  father,  was 
in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  in  1805,  he 
first  paid  court  to  Sarah  Bush,  whom 
later,  as  the  Widow  Johnston,  he  married 
after  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks.  In 
1805,  Thomas  Lincoln,  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  served  as  a  juror,  guarded  pris- 
oners, and  was  assessed  for  owning  a 
horse — a  man  of  more  substance  than 
is  later  credited  to  him.  It  seems  un- 
doubted that  Sarah  Bush,  of  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  writes  in  his  own  brief 
autobiography  in  1860  as  "a  good  and 
kind  mother"  was  a  Catholic.  That  may 
account  for  her  first  refusal  of  Tom 
Lincoln.  An  Ella  Donnelly,  who  was  a 
maid  in  the  Lincoln  household  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  often  told  her  grandchil- 
dren of  a  conversation  she  once  had  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  which  he  told  her 
that  his  stepmother  was  a  Catholic  but 
had  had  little  chance  to  practice  her 
religion. 
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Of  Sarah  Lincoln's  Catholicism  there 
can  be  little  doubt;  but  it  has  also  been 
said  that  in  later  life,  away  from  the 
neighborly  influences  of  the  Rolling  Fork 
Baptists,  Thomas  Lincoln  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Faith.  We  have  the  deeply 
sincere  testimony  of  Father  J.  M.  J. 
St.  Cyr,  first  pastor  of  the  then  village 
of  Chicago,  that  this  was  so — testimony 
that  the  great  Archbishop  John  Ireland, 
of  St.  Paul,  called  "beyond  peril  of 
mistake." 

It  was  as  early  as  1866  that  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  interested  in  Father  St. 
Cyr's  story,  had  the  priest  write  down 
a  formal  statement  at  a  time  when  he 
was  the  Archbishop's  guest. 

Father  St.  Cyr  wrote:  "I  visited  sev- 
eral times  the  Lincolns  in  their  home  in 
southern  Illinois.  The  father  and  step- 
mother of  Abraham  Lincoln  both  were 
Catholics.  How  they  had  become  Cath- 
olics I  do  not  know.  They  were  not  well 
instructed  in  their  religion  but  they  were 
sincere  and  strong  in  their  profession  of 
it.  I  said  Mass  repeatedly  in  their  house. 
Abe  was  not  a  Catholic.  He  had  never 
been  one  and  he  never  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  become  one.  At 
the  time  Abe  was  20  years  old  or  there- 
abouts, a  thin,  tall  young  fellow,  kind 
and  good-natured.  He  used  to  assist  me 
in  preparing  the  altar  for  Mass.  Once  he 
made  me  a  present  of  a  half  dozen  chairs. 
He  had  made  these  chairs  especially  for 
me  with  his  own  hands;  they  were 
simple  in  form  and  fashion  as  chairs  in 
country  places  then  would  be." 

The  Lincoln  biographer,  William  E. 
Barton,  has  attempted  to  discredit 
Father  St.  Cyr's  story  by  insisting,  with- 
out evidence,  that  the  priest  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Mordecai  Lincoln's 
son,  also  Abraham.  But  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  first  cousin,  was  positively  a 
Catholic  like  his  mother;  and  he  lived 
in  Hancock  County  in  western  Illinois, 
and  Father  St.  Cyr  specifies  southern 
Illinois  where  the  Thomas  Lincolns  did 
live.  Nor  was  he  a  simple,  innocent 
backwoods  missionary  priest  but  a  man 
of  keen  intelligence  and  exceptional  cul- 
ture and  probity. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  more  important 
for  Catholics  to  live  their  Faith  and  love 
it  zealously  than  to  take  false  pride  that 
others,  no  matter  how  great  in  history, 
have  had  a  sympathetic  link  to  Cathol- 
icism. Yet,  in  the  very  humanness  of  our 
Americanism,  it  is  a  warm  and  pleasur- 
able thing  to  feel  not  only  that  ours  is 
not  an  alien  Faith  in  an  allegedly 
Protestant  culture,  but  that  it  had  its 
full,  rich  part  in  the  moral  building  of 
a  man  who  belongs  not  so  much  to  the 
United  States  as  to  the  world  and  to  the 
ages,  yet  still  represents  most  truly  the 
American  way,  its  truth  and  its  light. 
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All  I  want  is  your  name — so  I  can 
tell  you  why  I'll  send  you  my  pipe 
without  a  cent  of  risk  on  your  part 

I've  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  30  years — always  looking  for 
the  ideal  pipe — buying  all  the  disappointing  gadgets — 
never  finding  a  single,  solitary  pipe  that  would  smoke 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  without  bitterness,  bite, 
or  sludge. 

With  considerable  doubt,  I  decided  to  work  out  something 
for  myself.  After  months  of  experimenting  and  scores  of 
disappointments,  suddenly,  almost  by  accident,  I  dis- 
covered how  to  harness  four  great  natural  laws  to  give 
me  everything  I  wanted  in  a  pipe.  It  didn't  require  any 
"breaking  in".  From  the  first  puff  it  smoked  cool—it 
smoked  mild.  It  smoked  right  down  to  the  last  bit  of 
tobacco  without  bite.  It  never  has  to  be  "rested".  AND 
it  never  has  to  be  cleaned!  Yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
goo  or  sludge  to  reach  your  tongue,  because  my  invention 
dissipates  the  goo  as  it  forms! 

You  might  expect  all  this  to  require  a  complicated 
mechanical  gadget,  but  when  you  see  it,  the  most  sur- 
prising thing  will  be  that  I've  done  all  this  in  a  pipe  that 
looks  like  any  of  the  finest  conventional  pipes.  The  claims 
I  could  make  for  this  new  principle  in  tobacco  enjoyment 
are  so  spectacular  that  no  pipe  smoker  would  believe 
them.  So,  since  "seeing  is  believing",  I  also  say  "Smoking 
Is  convincing"  and  I  want  to  send  you  one  Carey  pipe  to 
smoke  30  days  at  my  risk.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
you're  willing  to  give  up  your  Carey  Pipe,  simply  break  it  to 
bits — and  return  it  to  me — the  trial  has  cost  you  nothing. 
Please  send  me  your  name  today.  Just  a  postal  card  will 
do.  I'll  send  you  absolutely  free  my  complete  trial  offer 
so  you  can  decide  for  yourself  whether  or  not  my  friends 
are  right  when  they  say  the  Carey  Pipe  is  the  greatest 
smoking  invention  ever  patented.  Send  your  name  today. 
As  one  pipe  smoker  to  another,  I'll  guarantee  you  the 
surprise  of  your  life.  free.  Write  today!  E.  A.  Carey, 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept.  54-B,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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March  6,   1957 


Mrs*   James  A.   Dwyer 
2     Ticknar  Pl&ae 
Scltuate,  Mass. 

!)•  r    !rs.   Dwyer i 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  rae  a  copy  of  the  article 
"Lincoln's  Catholic  Kinship1*  by  Boran  Hurley  which  appeared  in  the 
Columbia.   February  195?. 

1  have  read  this  article  carefully  a^d   I  find  several  errors. 
However,   it  is  true  that  Mordecai  Lincoln  (a  brother  of  '/.nomas)  marr-ied 
Mary  Mudd  a  Catholic  &n&  he  and  his  children  became  Catholics.     The 
Catholic  son  was  also  named  Abraham  (a  cousin  of  the  future  16th  president). 
Mary  Mudd  was  the  presidents  Catholic  Aunt  and  her  daughter  was  a  mm- 
so  Lincoln  did  have  a  cousin  who  was  a  hub* 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Kentucky  environment  was  Baptist  rather  than 
Catholic,   however,    some  Maryland  Catholics  did  live  in  the  community. 

Lincoln  named  his  five  school  teachers  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  Catholic  nun  was  one  of  them.     However,    Zaehary-'Riney,   Lincoln's 
first  teacher  was  a  Catholic.  ^eoLaAW 


The  legend  that  Lincoln's  cousin,  a  Catholic  nun,   eeitffe  him 
some  house  slippers  is  pure  fiction.     Several  ~>airs  of  Lincoln's  house 
slippers  are  preserved  today. 

Sarah  Bush  Johnston  was  certainly  not  a  Catholic.     She  was 
of  Dutch  descent  and  not  of  German  descent  as  is  often  supposed.     She 
joined  the  Regular  Baptist  Church  in  Indiana  by  Confession  of  faith. 
Thomas  joined  the  same  church  by  letter,     Their  Kentucky  church  was  a 
Separate  Baptist  Church,    resembling  the  present  Disciples  of  Christ 
Church.     Efo  member  of  the  Kentucky  Bush  family  was  Catholic.     Then,   too, 
Thomas  and  Sarah  3ush  were  sot  buried  in  a  Catholic  Cemetery. 

P&ther  St.   Cyr  was  certainly  mistaken  and  confused  when  he 
stated  that  he  conducted  mass  in  the  Thomas  Lincoln  home.     Perhaps  he 
did  hold  mass  in  the  Mordecai  Lincoln  home  where  Abraham  (cousin)  was 
present.     There  is   some  evidence  that  Mordecai's  son  was  not  a  devout 
Catholic. 


1 


Mrs.  Janes  A.  Dvyer 


«»3*» 


March  6,  1957 


With  this  letter  1  ata  enclosing  photostats  of  the  following 
Lor.e  publications!  606,  661  *  675,  790  and  14-;>1. 

Xt  is  possible  to  delue  more  deeply  into  this  matter ,  to 
produce  additional  evidence  th  t  the  Lincolns  ('fhoiaas,  Sarah  and 
Abraham)  %?®re  not  Catholics*  however,  I  do  not  think  it  la  neceesary. 

Tours  sincerely, 


Mies 


•  1.   Gerald  McMurtry 


P.  3.     3?he  picture,  of  liincoln* s  father  Ihcmae  (page  22)  should,  be 
labeled  "Traditional  Photograph.8 


«  ~ch  12,   1957 


Father  L.B.   Kines 
Faculty  Residence 

int  Joseph's  College 
Philadelphia  31,  Fa* 

Dear  father  Kinesi 

In  your  letter  of  February  22  I  "believe  you  have 

reference  to  the  magasine  article  which  appeared  Its  C.olum^ia. 
February,  1957,  by  Boran  Hurley*     You  state  th'.t  you  are  trying 
to  procure  a  copy  for  me.     It  so  happens  that  I  have  several 
copies  of  the  article  as  many  people  have  sent  it  to  me  inquiring 
whether  or  not  it  is  authentic. 

I  have  read  the  article  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
I  have  found  several  errors*     However,    it  is  true  that  Mordecai 
Lincoln  (a  brother  of  Thomas)  married  Mary  Mudd  a  Catholic  and 
he  and  his  children  became  Oat  hollas.     'Jhe  Catholic  son  was  also 
named  Abraham  (a  cousin  of  the  future  l~th  president).     Mary  Mudd 
vae  the  president's  Catholic  Aont'and  her  daughter  ..was  a  nun,   so 
Lincoln  did  have  a  cousin  who  was  a  nun,     Incidentally.  I  think  it 
Is  of  interest  to  state  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  Uary 
Mu&d  and  Dr.    Samuel  Mudd- who  was  implicated  in  the  assassination 
conspiracy* 

ibraham  Lincoln's  Kentucky  environment  was  Baptist  rather 
than  Catholic,  however,    some  Maryland  Catholics  did  live  in  the 
community. 

Lincoln  named  his  five  school  teachers  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  a  Catholic  nun  was  one  of  them.     However,   Eachariah 
Riney,  a  Catholic,  was  Lincoln's  first  te  cher* 

The  legend  that  Lincoln's  cousin,  a  nvm,   sent  him  a  pair 
of  house  slippers  is  pure  fiction.     Several  pairs  of  Lincoln's  house 
slippers  are  preserved  today. 

Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  Lincoln's  step- mother  was  certainly 
not  a  Catholic.     She  was  of  Butch  descent  and  not  of  German  descent 
as  is  often  supposed.     She  .joined  the  Hegular  Baptist  Church  In 


Father  L,B.  Kiaes 


-2- 


M&rch  12,   1957 


Indiana  by  confession  of  faith.     Thomas  Joined,  the  same  church  by 
letter.     Their  Kentucky  church  woe  a  Separate  Baptist  Church  resembling 
the  present  Disciples  of  Christ  Church,   no  member  of  the  Kentucky  Bush 
family  was  Catholic.     Lsiter  in  Illinois  the  parents  of  the  president 
again  affiliated  with  a  Disciples  of  Christ  Church.     Then,    too,   Thomas 
and  Sarah  were,  not  buried  in  a  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Father  St.  Spr  was  certainly  mistaken  and  confused  v?hen  be 
at  ted  that  he  conducted  mass  in  the  Thomas  Lincoln  home.     Perhaps 
he  did  hold  mass  in  the  "Mordecai  Lincoln  home  where  Abrahaa  (coxisin) 

was  present.     There  is  some  evidence  that  Mordecai's  son  was  not  a 
devotit  Cntholic. 

With  this  letter  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  article,   bulletins 
and  photostats  of  Lincoln  Lore  goal  606,   661,   675,   790  ana  14  1. 

It  is  possible  to  delve  more  deeply  into  this  matter,  to 
produce  additional  evidence  that  the  Lincolns  (Thomas,    Sarah  and 
brfeham)  were  not  Catholics,   however,    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  picture  of  Lincoln's  father  'Thorns  (paga  22)  should  be 
labeled  "traditional  Photograph. w 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  personally  at  the  Union  League 
Club  and  I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Lincoln- 
Civil  -ar  Group  again  at  which  time  we  cam  renew  our  acquaintance. 

Tours  sincerely, 


RGiliss 
encl» 


S«   "eraXd  KcMurtry 


Roger  Miller 


■Vestern  iiills  Press 
Cheviot,  Ohio 
February  11,   1%5 

The  Bishop  And  The  General 

A  Cincinnati  bishop  may  have  helped  influence 
a  Northern  general  to  refuse  to  compete  With 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Union  Party's 
nomination  for  President  in  1864. 

This  possibility  is  indicat- 
ed by  facts  given  by  Art 
Wade,  3153  Penrose  place, 
Wcstvvood,  in  a  speech  on 
"Lincoln's  Religion"  before 
the  Cheviot  Republican  Club 
in  the  recent  past.  This  pos- 
sible tie-in  with  the  Queen 
City  is  especially  apropos  on 
the  eve  of  the  156th  anniver- 
sary of  the  late  Emancipat- 
or's birth  this  Friday  (Feb. 
12,  1965).  And  it  also  is  timely  on  the  approach 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War's  cli- 
max and  of  the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation this  coming  April. 

The  Cincy  prelate,  of  whom  Art  speaks,  was 
Rt.  Rev.  Sylvester  Rosecrans,  who  was  auxiliary 
bishop  here  from  1862  until  1868  when  he  be- 
came bishop  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  During  a  time 
when  the  Catholic  church  was  generally  less 
demonstrative  and  vocal  on  the  slavery  issue 
than  were  the  Protestants,  Rt.  Rev.  Rosecrans 
was  a  continuous  supporter  of  Lincoln's  pro- 
gressive anti-slavery  policy. 
He  also  may  have  hadj 
some  influence  on  his ' 
famous  brother,  Union! 
General  William  S.  Rose- 
crans, who  was  anotherl 
Catholic  supporter  of  Lin-I 
coin.  General  Rosecrans! 
was  strongly  urged  byl 
Horace  Greeley,  the  greatl 
editor-founder  of  the  Newj 
York  Tribune,  to  nose  out| 
Lincoln  for  the  1864  Presi- 
dential nomination  on  the 
wartime  Union  Ticket.  Nevertheless,  the  Gen- 
eral withstood  this  pressure  and  never  tried 
to  block  Lincoln's  candidacy  for  a  second  term. 
Art  is  a  top-selling  agent  for  the  Lincoln  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
is  an  accomplished  Lincoln  lorist.  His  research 
on  our  sixteenth  President  convinces  him  that 
critics  were  unjust  in  accusing  him  of  being  an- 
"irreligious  man"  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  any  church. 

Art  counters,  "Lincoln  could  quote  whole 
chapters  of  Isaiah  and  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Psalms  were  fixed  in  his  memory  .  .  .  Re- 
garding his  failure  to  join  a  church,  he  once 
told  Dr.  P.  D.  Gruley  pastor  of  New  York  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  'I  have 
never  united  with  any  church  because  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without 
mental  reservations,  to  the  long  complicated 
statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  character- 
ize their  articles  of  belief  and  confession  faith. 
"  'When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its 
altars,  as  its  sole  qualifications  for  membership, 


the  Savipr's  condensed  statement  of  both  law 
and  Gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord.  Thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  soul  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  that 
church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  soul!'" 

A  Liiicolnesque  Family 

Imitation  is  the  greatest  form  of  flattery.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  Westwood's  Art  Wade 
has  doniJ  m  regard  to  Lincoln— although  he 
didn't  realize  it  until  quite  recently. 

Both  he  and  "Honest  Abe"  were  33  when 
they  were  married.  Both  married  women  who 
were  1}4.  And  both  had  four  children,  all  of 
whom  were  Qi  one  sex.  Lincoln  had  four  sons 
Art  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  have  four  daughters! 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,    Jan.    7,  1966 


Sisters  of  Mercy  Win 
Praise  from  Mr.  Lincoln 


BY    IRENE    POWERS 

When    Abraham    and    Mary   are    meeting    in    the    London 
Todd  Lincoln  turned  up  at  Tri-    House  restaurant   on   Jan.    18 
bune  Tower  the  other  day  with   to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
a    quill-per.ned    invitation    on    party.    Incidental  information: 
parchment  to  his  birthday  party   Mr.    and  Mrs.   Murphy's   new 
on  Feb.  12,  it  was  interesting   daughter,  Constance  Ann,  was 
to    hear    that    they    came    as   a    Christmas   day-plus-one    ar- 
friends  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,    rival    at    Mercy    hospital. 
The  connection  was  made  clear 
in  a  late  entry  in  the  Civil  war 
President's  diary,  our  callers 
explained. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wrote:  "Of  all 
forms  of.  charity  and  benevo- 
lence seen  in  the  crowded 
wards  in  the  hospitals  those 
of  the  Catholic  Sisters  of 
Mercy  were  among  the  most 
efficient.  More  lovely  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen  in  art  are 
the  pictures  that  remain  of 
those  modest  sisters  going  their 
rounds  among  the  suffering 
and  dying.  They  were  veritable 
Angels  of  Mercy." 

In  the  war  records  can  be 
found  an  open  directive  over 
the  President's  signature: 
".  .  .  On  application  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Chicago, 
furnish  such  provisions  as  they 
desire  to  purchase  and  charge 
the  same  to  the  war  depart- 
ment." 

Patriotic  Party 

From  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
story,  these  bits  of  history  have 
given  the  Junior  auxiliary  of 
Mercy  hospital  the  cue  for  a 
Lincoln  birthday  celebration. 
A  dinner  dance  for  400,  the 
party  is  to  be  held  in  the  South 
Shore  Country  club.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  or  convincing  re- 
presentations thereof  in  the 
persons  Raymond  Speck  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Simari,  will  wel- 
come the  guests. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Murphy  Jr. 
and    her    planning    committee 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


0 


Dick  Riley 


FORT    WAYNE.    INDIANA 


©(» 


March  13,   1970 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry 


Dick: 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  letter  of  Floyd  E.  Cripe,  also  the  letters 
from  the  students  who  received  the  Lincoln  literature.  I  return  these 
to  you. 

Mr.  Cripe  has  inquired  if  the  Foundation  has  published  any  literature 
concerning  Lincoln  and  California  Catholic  missions.  Except  for  a  small 
mention  in  a  1914  Lincoln  Lore,  we  have  not,  as  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  information  to  relate.  There  is  a  book  title  LINCOLN  AND  CALIFORNIA 
by  Milton  H.  Shutes,  Stanford  University  Press,  1943,  which  gives  some 
information  on  Lincoln  and  the  missions.  I  enclose  Xerox  copies  of 
pages  225  to  230.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cripe  would  be  interested  in  this  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
RGMsrph 


Form  1463-1-42-100M 


VISITOR: 
laint   Mary 


shrn  .  r.    It;,    I9?l 
Library  Xa  v  i  -  r,  K  a  n  s  ■-.  s ) 


Abe  Lincoln  and  the  Nuns 


by    MARIE   LAYNE 


LINCOLN  was  a  man  of  great 
J  faith.  It  was  an  unshakeable 
faith  which  brought  him  through 
many  trying  and  very  difficult 
times.  With  faith  to  guide  him 
along,  he  knew  many  triumphs  as 
President  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America. 

To  Lincoln,  all  men  were 
equal.  God  had  created  each  and 
every  one  with  equal  rights.  As 
President  oi  our  nation,  he  fought 
constantly  and  tirelessly  so  that 
all  might  enjoy  those  rights.  Thus, 
he  brought  his  many  admirable 
qualities  to  the  attention  of  our 
nation  and  a  watching  world. 
Soon  he  won  the  deep  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all  people  — 
young  and  old  alike. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
man     was     loved     by     everyone. 


There  were  many  reasons  which 
brought  about  this  affection  from 
the  people  He  spoke  the  words 
they  wanted  to  hear.  He  thought 
as  they  thought.  In  short,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  everyone  rolled 
up  into  one,  He  was  a  man  with 
a  beautiful  soul — a  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  deep  religious  faith  which 
made  him  the  outstanding  and 
beloved  personality  he  was. 

There  are  many  pages  ol  his- 
tory which  attest  to  his  kindness. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  his 
Civil  War  diary,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  wrote:  "Of  all 
forms  of  charity  and  benevolence 
seen  in  the  crowded  wards  in  the 
hospitals,  those  of  some  Catholic 
Sisters  were  among  the  most  ef- 
ficient I  never  knew  whence  they 
Continued  on  page  6 


This  diorama  shows  President  Lincoln  pondering  a  letter:  "    .   .   When   medicines 
and  food  ran  shorf  and  official  red  tape  hampered  their  many  efforts  to  obtain 

ABE  LINCOLN 
AND  THE  NUNS 


vitally   needed  supplies   for   the   wounded   soldiers,    the   Sisters    appealed   direct- 
ly   to    the    Commander-in-Chief."    .    .    ,    The    President    never    tailed    the    Sisters 


Continued    from    pajjv    I 

came  or  what  was  the  name  of 
their  Order. 

"More  lovely  than  anything 
1  have  ever  seen  in  an  .  .  .  are  the 
pictures  that  remain  of  those 
modest  Sisters,  going  on  their  er- 
rands of  mercy,  among  the  suf- 
fering, and  dying.  Gentle  and 
Womanly,  yet  with  the  courage  of 
soldiers  leading  a  forlorn  hope, 
to  sustain  them  in  contact  with 
such  horrors.  As  they  went  from 
cot  to  cot  .  .  .  they  were  verit- 
able Angels  of  Mercy." 

The  close  friendship  and  sup- 
port between  nuns  ot  the  Civil 
War  period  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  a  fascinat- 
ing piece  of  American  history. 

IT  WAS  THE  time  of  the  cru- 
cial mid  1800's.  Lincoln  had 
issued  an  urgent  call  for  volun- 
teer nurses.  At  that  time,  there 
was  no  trained  Army  nurse  corps. 
Nor  were  there  any  Red  Cross 
nursing  units.  In  order  to  fill  the 
immediate,  pressing  need  for 
competent  help.  desperately 
needed  at  thai  lime,  nearly  every 
Sisterhood  in  the  United  States 
answered  Lincoln's  urgent  plea. 
Nuns  by  ihe  hundreds  went  into 
hastily  constructed  military  hos- 
pitals. They  also  transformed  their 
schools  into  hospital  wards.  They 
staffed    the    many    "floating   hos- 


Marie    Leyne    writes    from    CI, do 

.    New 

Jersey,  end   she  is  e   veteren  con 

nbulor 

to  OSV. 

pitals, "  ships  and  rafts  plying  in- 
land waters  in  order  to  evacuate, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying  from  the  battle- 
held. 

The)  sacrificed  themselves. 
And  because  of  them,  the  Sister- 
nurses  of  the  Civil  War  soon 
found  out  that  they  had,  indeed. 
a  true  friend  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. They  never  doubled  it.  He 
would  always  listen  to  them.  1  in- 
coln  would  never  fail  them  and 
he  lived  up  to  their  expectations. 
He  did  .ill  he  po-sibly  could  to 
assiM  them.  When  medicines  and 
food  ran  short  and  official  red 
tape  hampered  their  efforts  to 
obtain  vitally  needed  supplies  for 
the  wounded  soldiers,  the  nuns 
appealed  directly  to  the  President. 

And  the  President  did  not 
lail  them — he  replied  immedi- 
ately. He  issued  open-letter  com- 
mands in  the  following  words; 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CON- 
CERN: On  application  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Chicago,  fur- 
nish such  provisions  as  they  de- 
sire to  purchase  and  charge  the 
same  to  the  War  Department  .  .  . 
Signed  .  .  .  Abraham  Lincoln."' 

Abraham  Lincoln  always 
found  time  to  visit  the  Sisters' 
Hospitals.  His  visits  became  more 
and  more  frequent.  He  did  all  he 
possibly  could  to  encourage  the 
good  nuns  in  their  kind  works  ol 
mercy.  The  chronicles  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  who  staffed  Stanton 
Military  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  tell  of  the  evenings  when 
the  war  was  raging  at  its  worst. 
There  was  a  tall,  slender  man. 
He,  with  drooping  shoulders,  sil- 


houetted against  the  crimson  sun- 
set. He  came  ollen  to  eonilort 
the  suffering. 

It  was  in  ihe  \e.ii  IS74  when 
.i  group  of  grateful,  dedicated 
people  combined  their  efforts  to 
erect  a  national  monument  to  the 
martyred  chief  at  his  place  of 
burial  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
President  Grant  and  General 
Sherman  were  in  charge  of  the 
necessar>  arrangements.  They  in- 
sisted that  .i  nun  have  the  honor 
of  unveiling  the  memorial  to  a 
gre.it  man— a  man  who  would 
never  be  forgotten — a  man  who 
served  his  country  and  his  people 
well.  Somehow,  they  were  sure 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
have  wanted  it  that  way, 

ll  became  vcr>  evident  that 
Lincoln  never  wanted  his  country 
to  forget  the  major  role  played 
by  the  nuns  in  the  Civil  War. 


HPHERI 
1  which 


ARE  many  things 
fhich  have  endeared  Lincoln 
to  us  all.  He  has  painted  a  very 
vivid  and  lasting  picture  in  every- 
one's mind.  That  picture  will  re- 
main imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
all  the  people  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  For  that  great  man  lived 
lor  a  very  special  purpose — and 
believing  in  it  deeply,  he  gave  us 
his  all  to  preserve  it.  He  was 
kind — and  kindness  was  for 
everyone.  He  left  with  us  a  Chris- 
tian heritage,  one  which  is  deeply 
revered  and  cherished  by  every- 
one. No  time,  past,  present  or 
even  that  yet  to  come,  can  ever 
dim  our  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  man  with  a  beautiful 
soul.  ■ 


Window  in  St.  Brigid's  Church,  Lexington,  Mass.,  pictures  a  Sis- 
ter of  Charity  and  a  Holy  Cross  Sister  ministering  to  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Photo  below,  a  memorial  to  the  various  Or- 
ders ot  Sisters  serving  in  the  Civil   War,   stands  in   Washington. 


6/February  14,  1971 


"Thnrofore,  being  justified  by  faith,  wo  havn  peace  with  God  through  our  I  ord  Josus  Christ."  Romans  5:1 

(cTiyie  Coi/ii/e/tsion  Cente/i,  $nc. 

International  Headquarters:  18  W.  Eag\o  Road,  Drawer  V,  Havertown,  Pa.  19083  (215)  446-6700 

FOUNDER  -  ALEX  O.   DUNLAP  -ACT.  DIRECTOR  -  REV.  DONALD  F.  MACONAGHIE 

CABLE:  CONVERSION 

'A  fundamental  Faith  Mission,  Home  &  Foreign,  offering  spiritual  and  temporal  help  to  Roman  Catholic  priests,  nuns,  and  "whosoever  will." 
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The  (Roman  Catholic)  priests,  the  nuns  and  8  S|a 


monks,  who  daily  land  on  our  shores  under  the 
pretext  of  teaching  their  religion,  instructing  in 
their  schools,  taking  care  of  the  sick  in  their 
hospitals,  are  nothing  else  but  the  emissaries 
of  the  pope,  to  undermine  our  institutions,  alien- 
ate the  hearts  of  our  people  from  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  laws,  destroy  our  (public)  schools, 
and  prepare  a  reign  of  anarchy  here  as  they  have 
done  in  Ireland,  in  Spain  and  wherever  there  are 
people  that  want  to  be  free. 

"Till  lately  I  was  in  favor  of  the  unlimited 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  our  Constitution  gives 
it  to  the  ROMAN  Catholics.  But  now  its  seems 
to  me  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  people  will  be 
forced  to  put  an  amendment  to  that  clause  toward 
the  papists. 

"Is  it  right  to  give  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship to  men  who  are  the  sworn  and  public  ene- 
mies of  our  constitution,  our  laws,  our  liberties 
and  our  lives? 


3  £ 


September  1983 


Dear  Friend: 


We  have  reproduced,  in  our  letter,  this 
old  tract  -  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  WARNING 
SINCE  WE  NEED  TO  READ  IT"S  TRUTH  AS  MUCK 
TODAY  AS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS  LAND  DID  A 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  tract,  Lincolr 
continues  -  "If  the  American  people  could 
learn  what  I  know  of  the  fierce  hatred  of 
the  generality  of  the  Priests  of  Rome 
against  our  institutions,  our  schools,  our 
so  dearly  bought  liberties,  they  would 
drive  them  away,  tomorrow,  from  among  us..." 

Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  practiced  law  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  Rev  Charles 
Chiniquy  s  defence  attorney  when  Mr.  Chiniqu 
served  as  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Chicago 
and  was  forced  to  fight  a  bitter  legal  battl 
with  the  agents  of  the>  church  he  served 
backed  by  his  own  Bishop  -  the  notorious 
0' Regan. 

Lincoln  won  the  case  shortly  after  he  found 
a  witness  who  agreed  to  testify  concerning 

a  conversation  she  overheard  featuring 
Charles  Chiniquy' s  arch  enerny-a  fellow 
priest  in  the  diocese  of  Chicago.  This  Pries ; 
urged  his  sister  to  swear  that  Mr.  Chiniquy 
bad  tried  to  do  a  criminal  act  with  her. 


His  sister  consented  after  her  brother  the  Priest 
promised  to  give  her  land  and  also  to  grant  her 
absolution  when  she  confessed  to  him. 

Rev.  Chiniquy  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  case  was 
over  how  much  he  owned  him.   At  first  he  would 
accept  no  payment.  Later  he  was  pressured  to  accept 
fifty  dollars*  Abraham  Lincoln  laughingly  said:  "I 
will  pinch  some  rich  men  for  that ,  and  make  them  pay 
the  rest  of  the  bill." 

When  Lincoln  finished  writing  the  due  bill  he  turned 
round  and  found  Chiniquy  in  tears.  Upon  asking  him 
why  he  wept  -  Chiniquy  said: 

"Mr  Lincoln,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  joy  I 
should  naturally  feel  for  such  a  victory  is  destroyed 
in  my  mind  by  the  fear  of  what  it  may  cost  you.  There 
were  in  the  crowd  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  Jesuits 
from  Chicago  and  St. Louis  who  came  to  hear  my  sentence 
of"  condemnation  to  the  penitentiary.  But  it  was  on 
their  heads  that  you  have  brought  the  thunders  of 


PASTOR  CHARLES  CHINIQUY 


heaven  and  earth!   I  aaw  the  sentence  of  death  written  in  their  fiendish  eyes.  Lincoln 
at  first  tried  to  divert  Rev.  Chiniquy;  but  later  became  more  solemn  and  said: "I  know  the 
Jesuits  never  forget  nor  forsake;  but  man  must  not  care  where  and  how  he  dies,  provided  he 
dies  at  the  post  of  honour  and  duty."  When  Abraham  Lincoln  met  his  death  it  was  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin;  but  who  was  the  assassin?  Listen  to  these  words  by  Chiniquy  -   "Booth  was 
nothing;  but  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  Rome  who  directed  his  arm  after  corrupting  his 
heart  and  damning  his  soul.    As  many  will  know  Rev.  Chiniquy  was  a  man  of  excellent  character 
who  left  the  Church  of  Rome  and  became  an  outstanding  ppeacher  of  the  Word  of  God. 


(^to&buA- 
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The  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Good  Friday,  1865, 
introduced  him  into  the  ranks  of  great.  Any  man  who  averts  the 
dissolution  of  .1  great  nation  deserves  such  honor,  but  some  of 
the  honor  that  came  to  Lincoln  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  life 
ended  exactly  at  the  moment  of  victory  and  before  there  was  time 
for  disillusions  to  arise  from  his  program  of  reconstruction.  Had 
Lincoln  died  a  natural  death  less  fame  would  have  been  heaped 
upon  him.  Being  killed  helped  the  Lincoln  legend  immeasureably 
because  none  could  condone  the  murder  of  the  chief  executive. 
The  universality  of  Lincoln's  fame  today  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  he  was  by  no  means  unanimously  elected  to  the  highest  office 
of  the  land  either  in  I860  or  in  1864.  In  the  first  election  he 
captured  forty  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast,  and  in  the  next  election, 
when  the  southerners  did  not  vote,  he  received  fifty-five  per  cent 
oi  the  votes..  Many  in  the  north  disagreed  with  him,  and,  ob- 
viously, southerners  saw  nothing  noble  in  the  candidate  of  black 
republicanism.  Catholics  lived  in  both  regions  and  freely  formed 
their  opinions  according  to  their  location.  In  general  they  did  not 
think  well  of  the  new  party,  and  Orestes  Brownson,  whose  inde- 
pendent political  views  often  irked  his  fellow  Catholics,  when 
hearing  of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  chided  the  party  for  being 
"short-sighted."  although  later  he  conceded  that  Lincoln  was  a 
man  of  common  sense,  loyal,  and  intellectually  better  than  was 
commonly  believed.1 

Le  Propagateur  Catholique  of  New  Orleans  lost  no  opportunity 
to  berate  the  chief  executive,  and  it  advised  the  south  to  prepare 
for  war  before  the  inauguration  because  Lincoln  would  use  force. 
His  first  inaugural  address  was  characterized  as  a  "masterpiece 
of  astuteness  and  hypocrisy  filled  with  contradictions,  threats,  and 

'Brownson,   Works,  XVII,   104,  361;  XVIII,  520. 
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promises."2  Lincoln  stands  for  war,  and,  if  he  does  not  force  the 
south,  it  will  only  be  because  he  cannot.  The  issue  of  June  15, 
1861,  declared  that  "the  constitution  supposes  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  and  leaves  their  rights  intact."  The  south  opposes  Lincoln 
because  he  was  chosen  to  destroy  its  institutions  and  to  reverse 
the  constitution.  In  opposing  his  tyrannical  power  the  south  is 
rebellious  as  Washington  was  once  rebellious.  "We  will  see  to 
it  that  despotism  cannot  take  root  in  the  soil  of  liberty." 

The  Saturday  before  the  election  of  I860  the  Freeman's 
Journal  carried  an  editorial,  "The  Crisis  On  Us,"  stating  that  the 
election  of  Lincoln  could  hardly  fail  to  plunge  the  country  into 
civil  war.  This  paper  went  on  to  declare  that  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution  and  union  was  worthy  of  a  ten-year  war  if  a 
favorable  outcome  were  assured,  but  why  precipitate  an  acute 
crisis  by  electing  Lincoln?  True  to  his  conviction,  the  editor,  James 
McMaster,  discussed  the  burning  topic  of  the  day  almost  weekly 
from  election  week  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ardent  democrat  and  fearless  editor  that  he  was,  McMaster 
violated  all  proprieties  when  Lincoln  sought  a  second  term.  At 
this  his  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote: 

It  is  assumed  that  Lincoln  is  altogether  an  imbecile.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  is  an  uneducated  boor.  He  is  brutal  in  all  his 
habits  and  in  all  his  ways.  He  is  filthy.  He  is  obscene.  He  is 
vicious,  unless  it  be  true  that  he  has  such  lack  of  human  qualities, 
as  to  be  equally  incapable  of  virtue  and  vice. 

But  after  Lincoln  had  been  murdered,  the  same  vitriolic  pen 
wrote : 

A  fearful  and  ill-omened  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  President 
Lincoln  has  lost  his  life  at  the  hand  of  a  private  assassin.  There 
is  no  argument  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the  deed.  ...  It  was  an 
act  of  frenzied  madness. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  McMaster  did  not  forget  to  en- 
venom the  discussion  by  commenting  that  the  only  possible  bene- 
ficiaries were  the  fanatical  Puritans  who  were  insisting  that  the 
south  be  severely  punished. 

The  Catholic  Mirror,  representing  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore, 


2PTopagateur  Catholique,  March  6,  1861. 
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Richmond,  and  Wheeling,  was  less  impassioned  than  the  Free- 
":.:>:' f  /  unnl.  Its  pre-election  editorial  "Our  Union,"  advised 
northerners  to  he  philanthropic  at  home  but  not  to  meddle  in  the 
The  Mirror  was  not  gravely  worried  about  Lincoln's  pos- 


soutn. 

sible  election  because  a  war  would  damage  both  sides,  and  any 
president  would  rather  save  than  destroy.  However  it  gave  this 
ad\ice  to   its  readers: 

We  think  that  all  Americans  who  are  true  to  their  whole 
country  should  oppose  the  election  of  Lincoln,  because  the  policy 
of  his  party  is  dangerous  to  the  union;  but  notwithstanding  the 
fears  ot  many  leading  citizens,  we  believe  that  if  Lincoln  should 
be  elected,  before  his  term  expires,  there  would  be,  not  dissolution, 
but  a  combination  of  the  conservative  elements  in  all  quarters, 
such  as  would  make  the  union  stronger  and  safer  than  ever  before. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  paper  reported  that  Lincoln's  election 
had  evoked  hostility  in  the  south.  For  the  first  time,  a  White 
House  incumbent  is  inimical  to  southern  interests.  His  election 
is  a  triumph  for  sentimentalism,  but  only  time  can  determine 
whether  his  administration  will  be  detrimental  to  the  south.  The 


sup 


reme  court  backs  the  rights  of  all,  and  the  party  of  Lincoln 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  do  much  damage.  The  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  I860,  observed  that  the  republican  party  was  divided  into 
two  camps;  one  comprising  abolitionists,  the  other  merely  op- 
posing the  extension  of  slavery.  Lincoln  was  wily  enough  to  get 
the  votes  of  both  factions,  but  he  needs  solidarity  if  he  is  to 
undertake  anything  drastic. 

In  announcing  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  the  Mirror  character- 
ized it  as  "the  direst  of  calamities"  and  "the  basest  of  political 
sacrileges." 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
ruthless  assassin.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  the  event  is  a  great 
national  calamity.  The  deliberate  malice  of  the  deed,  the  fell 
audacity  with  which  it  was  done,  the  outrage  it  inflicts  on  the 
faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together,  are 
scarce!)'  paralleled  in  atrocity  by  any  other  similar  crime  recorded 
in   history.3 

^Mirror,  passim. 
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The  editor  declared  that  Lincoln  had  shown  the  spirit  of  a 
true  statesman,  and  everyone  was  expecting  much  from  him  who 
was  wisely  unravelling  the  riddle  of  the  country's  future. 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic  which  had  been  friendly  to  republican 
rule  lamented  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  asked  its  readers  to  pray 
for  the  nation.  The  editor  observed  appropriately  that  the  generous 
terms  which  Lincoln  had  offered  to  the  rebels  had  inspired  every- 
one with  the  hope  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  conciliation.4 

In  neighboring  Ohio  the  Telegraph  reflected  that  Lincoln 
had  exposed  himself  too  carelessly  to  the  blow  of  the  murderer. 
When  Davis,  Lee,  and  others  started  the  war  they  inaugurated 
ever}7  sort  of  murder  and  they  must  take  the  blame.  Editorially 
the  paper  declared: 

No  man  ever  lived  who  had  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  character  for  honesty, 
simplicity,  and  kindness  of  disposition,  added  to  his  quaint  sense 
of  the  humorous,  with  his  many  homely  ways  of  illustrating  his 
duties,  made  him  loved  by  all  classes.  ...  It  is  strange  to  re- 
member that  the  only  man  who  could  and  would  have  pardoned 
these  rebels  is  the  man  the  rebels  have  murdered.5 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paper  did  not  shrink  from  criticizing 
Lincoln's  presence  in  a  theater  on  Good  Friday.  The  Cincinnati 
Daily  Gazette  quoted  the  Telegraph  as  follows: 

We  wish  for  the  honor  of  Christianity  and  Mr.  Lincoln's 
fame  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  theater  on  Good  Friday  evening. 
That  day,  above  all  others,  should  have  been  religiously  observed, 
particularly  by  our  rulers;  but  we  suppose  the  late  president  went 
there  to  gratify  the  public.6 

Way  up  north  in  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  Puritanism,  the 
Pilot  told  its  readers,  who  were  mostly  of  Irish  ancestry,  that 
conscientiousness  and  exalted  motives  had  governed  all  his  public 


,      ^Catholic,  April  22,  1865. 

^Telegraph,  April   19,   1865. 

^Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  April  21,  1865.  Bishop  Rosecrans  lamented 
the  death  of  the  president  saying  that  not  to  moum  would  be  stolid  —  not 
to  reprobate  the  crime  would  be  savage. 
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actions.  Assuredly,  the  nation  would  live  on,  but  it  was  a  pity 
that  Lincoln  could  not  live  to  see  peace  shine  upon  a  regenerated 
people.    At  the  moment: 

All  party  feelings  arc  hushed  in  solemn  silence  before  this 
great  bereavement,  and  the  people,  one  and  all,  bow  their  heads 
in  sadness  and   in  gloom  for  the  illustrious  dead.7 

More  important  than  the  comments  of  the  Catholic  press 
were  the  oral  statements  of  bishops  and  priests  in  their  churches. 
Hardly  ever  is  a  record  kept  of  sermons,  but  some  contempo- 
rary evidence  of  clerical  opinion  has  escaped  the  destroying  hand 
of  time. 

The  day  after  the  assassination,  Archbishop  McCloskey  of 
Xcw  York,  the  mild  successor  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  issued  a 
letter  ordering  prayers,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  he  personally  ex- 
horted his  people  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  the  nation. 
Special  services  were  prescribed  for  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  day  of  the  funeral  in  Washington.  In  the  Mass,  the  oration 
Pro  Ouacumque  Tribidatione  was  added,  and  after  Mass  the 
Miserere  was  recited.8 

Bishop  Timon  of  Buffalo  sent  out  a  letter  to  his  diocese 
directing  that  services  be  held  on  the  twentieth  at  10:00  A.M. 
The  Mass  Pro  Remissione  Peccatorum  was  to  be  used  in  order 
to  avert  God's  punishment  from  the  nation.  In  reference  to  the 
late  president,  the  bishop  wrote: 

Under  his  administration,  the  victory  over  the  greatest  of 
rebellions  had  almost  been  consummated;  and  the  blessed  mercy 
with  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  meet  the  return  of  offenders 
to  the  union,  promised  a  reconstruction  holy,  noble,  and  per- 
manent. God  will  reward  him,  for  He  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful,   for  they  shall   obtain  mercy."9 

Bishop  Loughlin  of  Brooklyn  directed  that  all  churches  under 
his   jurisdiction   remain  open  until  noon  of  the  nineteenth.  De- 

"Quoted  in  Telegraph,  April  26,  1865. 

yNew   York  Daily  Tribune,  April    18,   1865;  Freeman's  Journal,  April 
22,  1865. 

"New   York   Daily  Tribune,  April   20,   1865. 
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ploring  the  sad  event,  he  reminded  his  people  that  it  was  their 
duty  at  all  times  to  be  interested  in  the  nation's  welfare  and 
particularly  at  this  crucial  moment  was  it  their  obligation  to 
humble  themselves  and  beseech  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations 
to  bless  the  country  with  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.10 

When  President  Johnson  designated  June  1  as  a  day  of  prayer, 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  in  whose  diocese  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  called  on  the  clergy  to  enter  the  spirit  of 
the  day  by  stating  that: 

Here — weeping  before  God's  altar,  invoking  peace,  and  im- 
ploring mercy  on  behalf  of  God's  people — is  the  proper  place  for 
the  priests  of  God,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  hallowed  and  soul 
soothing  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Here,  before  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  who  is  love,  they  are  completely  at  home,  acting  in  their 
own  appropriate  sphere;  and  here,  God  will  surely  listen  to  their 
prayers,  and  bless  their  ministry.  At  the  crisis  of  our  country's 
destiny,  she  has  a  right  to  expect  all  her  citizens  to  be  found 
standing,  faithful  sentinels,  at  their  respective  posts.  This  is  the 
post  of  the  priests  of  God,  divinely  assigned  them. 

He  ordered  that  signs  of  mourning  be  exhibited  in  front  of 
all  churches,  schools,  rectories,  convents,  and  institutions.  Church 
bells  were  to  be  tolled  for  half  an  hour  before  the  public  services 
and  a  high  Mass  was  to  be  offered  in  all  parishes  at  the  time 
which  was  customary  on  Sundays.11 

Bishop  Elder  of  Natchez  expressed  his  grief  publicly  over 
the  murder  of  the  chief  executive,  and,  to  avert  God's  anger, 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  nation's  vices,  he  recommended 
that  April  21,  22,  and  23,  be  set  aside  for  prayer,  penance,  alms- 
giving, and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments.12 

Archbishop  Purcell  expressed  himself  vigorously  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Lincoln's  death,  and  he  requested  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  to  follow  conscientiously  the  proclamation  of  President 
Johnson  establishing  June  1  as  a  day  of  mourning.  On  that  day 
churches  were  to  be  kept  open,  Mass  was  to  be  offered,  a  sermon 


™Ibid.,  April  19,  1865. 

11 Freeman  s  Journal,  May  27,   1865. 

l2Mirror,  May  6,  1865. 
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was  to  be  given,  and  special  prayers  were  to  he  recited  so  that 
Cuvi  would  watch  over  the  nation  and  let  it  continue  to  be  the 
borne  ol  religious  and  civil  liberty,  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  and  the  land  of  industry,  art,  and  science. 

Knowing  Purccll's  enthusiasm  for  the  northern  cause  it  is 
not  amazing  that  in  referring  to  the  national  calamity,  the  arch- 
bishop  said  that  outside  of  the  crucifixion  he  hardly  knew  of  so 
heinous  a  crime  as  "the  murder  of  the  great  and  good  man,  the 
wise  ruler,  the  faithful  father  of  his  country  whose  death  is 
lamented  by  the  United  States  and  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

The  archbishop  referred  to  his  own  speech  in  Pike's  opera 
house  in  1862  and  also  to  addresses  made  before  the  soldiers. 
Repeatedly  he  had  expounded  what  he  considered  the  duties  of 
every  native  and  naturalized  citizen  during  the  war.  When  the 
sword  had  been  drawn,  the  people  did  not  want  to  regard  it  as 
serious,  but  they  had  to  stand  firmly  by  it  to  preserve  the  un- 
excelled blessings  which  had  been  theirs  since  the  declaration 
of  independence.  To  him  it  was  not  good  fortune  but  an  act  of 
Providence  that  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis  a  man  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  who  perhaps  alone  was  able  to  lead  it 
safely  and  honorably  through  war  to  victory.  He  prophesied  that 
history  would  speak  of  the  gratitude  which  the  nation  owes  the 
man  who  nominated  Lincoln  and  the  people  who  elected  him. 
The  thorough  understanding  of  the  American  character  which 
Lincoln  possessed,  the  purity  and  stability  of  his  opinions,  his 
great  human  sympathy,  and,  not  last,  his  sense  of  humor  equipped 
him  in  a  special  manner  for  the  arduous  task  which  God  and 
the  fatherland  had  entrusted  to  him. 

The  archbishop's  theology  came  to  the  fore  in  a  paragraph 
on  co-operating  in  the  sin  of  another  by  word  of  mouth,  by 
supporting  a  disloyal  publication,  or  by  trifling  with  a  sinful 
thought  which  may  lead  to  a  sinful  action.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
say:  "Error  is  guilt.  False  theories  lead  to  evil  deeds."  Next  he 
denounced  Bishop  Hopkins,  a  Protestant,  for  writing  a  book  to 
sanctify  slavery  whereas  Bishop  McGill,  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
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greatest  slave  market,  condemned  it  as  the  scourge  of  God  which 
brought  its  last  terrible  misfortunes  to  the  slaveholding  con- 
federacy. The  enthusiasm  of  the  archbishop  led  him  to  say  that 
"the  theory  of  state  rights  was  another  of  those  evils  which  the 
devil  casts  upon  the  earth."  Seemingly  flustered  by  his  volubility, 
he  summarized  by  saying  that  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  having 
meddled  with  politics  since  his  illustrations  had  been  chosen  to 
show  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  erroneous  ideas.13 

Archbishop  Wood  of  Philadelphia  had  been  taciturn  through- 


ulVabrheitsfreund,  May  24,  1865.  The  Mirror,  June  3,  1865,  in  re- 
viewing McGill's  book  quoted  from  it  to  show  that  the  Church  was  no 
abettor  of  slavery. 

John  Henry  Hopkins  had  been  born  in  Ireland  and  had  spent  some 
years  in  the  north.  His  book  of  376  pages,  A  Scriptural  Ecclesiastical  and 
Historical  View  of  Slavery  (New  York,  1864),  quoted  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  great  jurists  and  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
and  Bishop  England  was  alloted  eight  pages  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  church  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Protestants.  Hopkins 
held  that  there  was  no  question  of  owning  man;  there  was  only  the  question 
of  property  in  human  labor.  He  compared  this  to  the  relation  of  parent  to 
child.  The  parent  has  a  right  to  the  labor  of  his  offspring.  The  child,  when 
of  age,  is  freed  on  the  presumption  that  he  is  fit  for  freedom.  If  the  law 
did  not  presume  him  fit  for  freedom  at  any  age,  what  objection  could  there 
be  to  not  freeing  him?  That  is  the  case  of  the  Negro. 

The  popular  objection,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  a  slave?"  was 
answered  this  way.  The  mayor  of  New  York  would  be  insulted  if  asked 
to  be  a  policeman;  an  Irish  laborer  would  be  pleased  with  the  job. 

Hopkins  also  drew  a  comparison  between  the  Indian  and  the  Negro; 
one  was  becoming  extinct,  whereas  the  other  was  increasing  and  learning 
something  of  Christianity.  He  pointed  out  that  the  poor  in  England  were 
far  more  deserving  of  pity  than  the  southern  slaves.  Another  chapter  de- 
scribed the  sad  conditions  of  Santo  Domingo  where  the  blacks  had  been 
freed  in  1793.  In  1789,  672,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  exported;  in 
1832  none;  the  export  of  coffee  dropped  to  less  than  one-half;  the  population 
dwindled  from  600,000  to  280,000.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  abrupt 
abolition  by  atheistic  France. 

The  divine  also  devoted  a  chapter  to  corporal  punishment.  Mindful 
of  Holy  Writ  allowing  forty  stripes  tc  Jewish  freemen,  he  argued  that 
flogging  is  better  than  imprisonment.  In  prison  the  malefactor  is  in  bad 
company  —  a  school  of  vice.  His  body  is  injured  by  lack  of  exercise  and 
poor  food.  In  jail  he  is  taunted  by  the  inmates;  while  after  the  flogging  he 
enjoys  the  sympathy  of  his  family.  If  the  method  is  open  to  abuses,  so  too 
is  the  rule  of  jailors. 
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out  the  war,  hut,  when  the  president  was  assassinated,  he  issued 
a  letter  saying  that  the  calamity  had  sent  a  tremor  of  horror 
through  the  hearts  of  .ill  true  and  law-abiding  citizens.  He  went 
on  to  say: 

We  desire  thus  publicly  to  declare  both  for  ourselves  and  you 
our  utter  abhorrence  and  execration  of  this  atrocious  deed,  and 
at  the  same  time  our  sympathy  and  condolence  with  all  our 
fellow  citizens  and  especially  with  those  most  nearly  interested  in 
this  sad  and  afflicting  bereavement.  We  desire  to  enter  fully  and 
cordially  into  the  universal  expressions  of  the  national  grief  and 
into  the  public  demonstrations  by  which  it  is  appropriately  mani- 
fested. In  times  of  peril  and  danger  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  recur 
by  most  earnest  prayer  to  the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  events,  and 
with  due  resignation  to  our  existing  afflictions  and  calamities  to 
pour  forth  our  supplications  to  God  that  we  may  be  saved  from 
future  and   impending  evils. 

In  addition  to  sending  out  this  letter  he  preached  a  timely 
sermon  in  his  cathedral  saying  that  everyone  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  regardless  of  his  political  views  because: 

He  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  placed  in  the  first 
position  in  their  gift,  and  whom,  consequently,  we  were  all  bound 
to  reverence,  respect,  and  to  obey,  has  been  stricken  down  from 
the  chair  of  legitimate  authority  and  rule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  the  gentle  ways  of  the  presi- 
dent should  have  merited  something  else  than  this  foul  deed.14 

Bishop  Smyth  spoke  vigorously  about  Lincoln's  assassination 
in  St.  Raphael's '  cathedral,  Dubuque,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
festivities  of  the  day  had  been  planned  as  a  thanksgiving  service 
for  the  recent  victory  and  the  return  of  peace,  but,  alas,  earthly 
joys  arc  bitter-sweet.  The  news  of  victory  was  followed  by  the 
report  of  the  murder  of  the  president.  Words  failed  him  to  de- 
scribe the  terrible  event.  If  the  murderer  has  escaped  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  he  can  never  flee  from  his  conscience,  for  the  blood 
on  his  hands  calls  loudly  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  "He  who 
could    smile   over   this   crime   or  even    remain   indifferent  at  the 


"The  Press,  Philadelphia,  April  18,  20,  1865.  In  the  diocese  the  collect 
Pro   (hiacumque  Tribulatione  was  added  to  the  Mass  for  a  month. 
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thought  thereof  is  a  monster  and  not  a  human  being;  he  is  a 
blood-thirsty  tiger  in  the  form  of  a  man."  Bishop  Smyth  urged 
his  hearers  to  sympathize  with  the  president's  widow  and  children 
to  whom  the  greatest  grief  in  this  national  calamity  had  come.  The 
chief  executive,  he  declared,  had  fallen  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
nation,  but  the  country  remained  intact,  and  there  were  able  men 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  army  who  could  pilot  the  ship  of  state 
away  from  impending  doom. 

On  Wednesday  of  Easter  week  the  bishop's  stable  burned, 
killing  his  horses,  and  destroying  his  coach  and  grain.  The  bishop 
ascribed  the  loss  to  a  secessionist  who  had  been  irked  by  the 
denunciation  of  Lincoln's  assassin.  The  barn  story  made  good  copy 
for  Catholic  papers,  but  not  everyone  believed  it.  M.  B.  Mulkern 
of  Dubuque,  for  example,  wrote  to  the  Telegraph  that  the  bishop 
was  universally  respected  and  that  his  speech  could  not  have 
elicited  such  hatred.  The  editor  added  the  comment  that  the 
bishop  himself  had  blamed  a  southern  secessionist.  The  incident 
is  of  small  consequence,  yet  it  gives  an  indication  of  the  section- 
alism of  the  nineteenth  century.15 

In  Dubuque  there  was  considerable  dislike  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
Dubuque  Herald  never  failed  to  praise  the  "noble  confederates." 
Bishop  Smyth's  sermon  was  unfavorably  received  in  the  com- 
munity, and  when  a  group  of  affluent  men,  who  were  engaged  in 
criticizing  it,  sought  the  right  to  dictate  what  should  be  said  in 
the  pulpit,  the  bishop  retorted  that  his  first  purpose  in  preaching 
was  to  please  God,  his  second  purpose  was  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science, and  only  lastly  did  he  hope  to  please  all  sensible  men  in 
the  audience. 

At  the  Easter  services,  Bishop  Duggan  of  Chicago  paid  tribute 
to  the  virtues  of  the  late  president  by  emphasizing  his  honest)' 
and  justice  which  were  tempered  with  clemency.  Like  Bishop 
Smyth  across  the  Mississippi  he  denounced  the  assassin  who  had 
plunged  the  nation  into  deep  grief.  Bishop  Duggan,  moreover, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  clergy  ordering  them  to  toll  the  church  bells 
and  to  offer  Mass  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  April   19,  the  day  of  the 


"Wahrheitsfreund,  May  24,   1865;   Telegraph,  May   17,   1865. 
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obsequies,  for  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  later 
prescribed  that  June  1,  the  official  day  of  mourning,  be  observed 
in  the  churches  of  his  diocese.  The  services  took  the  form  of  a 
high  Mass  followed  by  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  or  the  Miserere.16 

Priests  imitated  their  superiors  in  eulogizing  the  late  president. 
Accordingly.  Father  Burtsall  of  St.  Ann's,  New  York,  predicted 
that  the  slogan  Sic  semper  tyrannis  would  become  notorious  be- 
cause it  had  been  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder.  The  mockery 
would  become  worse  "when  we  think  that  it  came  from  one  who 
sympathized  with  the  system  of  slavery — of  which  the  least  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  is  the  parent  of  tyranny."17 

Father  Layromel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  in  the  same  city,  spoke 
of  the  president  as  one  of  the  few  great  men  of  the  age,  who 
knew  how  to  combine  wisdom,  vigor,  and  common  sense  with 
candor,  magnanimity,  and  kindness.18 

In  the  cathedral  of  Albany,  Father  Wadhams  conceded  that 
the  late  president  may  have  made  mistakes  but  in  the  course  of 
time  he  grew  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  When  the  question 
was  asked  where  the  man  was  who  could  do  better  than  he,  no 
answer  could  be  found.  At  the  same  time  he  reminded  the  audience 
that  Andrew  Johnson  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  office  and 
as  such  was  entitled  to  obedience,  support,  and  prayers  for 
wisdom  and  guidance  in  his  administration.19  This  warning  was 
appropriate  because  man)'  northerners  disliked  the  new  president 
who  came  from  Tennessee. 

In  the  Paulist  church,  New  York,  Father  Walworth  declared: 

The  blow  which  struck  down  our  respected  president  was 
aimed  at  all  of  us;  at  every  American  citizen;  it  was  aimed  at 
the  unity  and  existence  of  the  nation  and  was  not  the  blow  of 
an  individual;  no,  it  was  th;  premeditated  blow  of  treason  and 
rebellion  against  the  lawful,  legitimate  authority  of  the  country. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  acts  fostered  by  that  state  whose  motto  was 
repeated  by  the  assassin  when  he  struck  the  blow  at  the  head  of 

^Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  April  19,  20;  June  1,  2,  1865. 

]7New  York  Tribune,  April  20,  1865. 

"Ibid.,  April  17,  1865. 

19 Albany  Journal,  April  17,  1865. 
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the  nation.  .  .  .  We  were  all  impressed  by  the  pleasant,  amiable, 
and  kindly  feelings  of  the  community  toward  those  in  arms  against 
the  majesty  of  law.  Everyone  seemed  willing  to  forgive  and  forget 
all  the  past,  none  were  more  kindly  disposed  than  our  venerable 
president,  for  now  that  the  heat  of  the  political  partisanship  is 
over,  no  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Lincoln  of  being  harsh  or  tyrannical 
in  his  measure,  on  the  contrary  he  was  most  kind  and  forgiving.20 

Father  Pise  in  St.  Charles'  church,  Brooklyn,  said  that  the 
shot  was  not  directed  at  the  president  but  at  the  nation.  The  villain 
failed  because  while  he  killed  the  head  of  the  republic,  the  nation 
is  safe.  Mourning  has  come  but  not  revolution.  The  new  president 
has  been  inaugurated  even  before  the  remains  of  his  predecessor 
have  left  the  capital. 

Father  Weninger  wrote  a  eulogy  of  Lincoln  which  was  widely 
read  in  Austria  because  it  was  printed  in  the  Berkhte  of  the  Leo- 
poldine  society.  In  his  opinion  Lincoln  fell  as  victim  to  the  south. 
When  he  died  the  nation  lost  an  unusual  man.  As  evidence  of  his 
greatness  Weninger  pointed  to  his  second  inaugural  address  in 
which  he  made  no  mention  whatever  of  his  own  merits,  nor  did  he 
speak  of  his  violent  enemies.  Weninger  next  put  forth  the  opinion 
that  Lincoln  had  been  baptized  a  Catholic  and  reared  as  such  in 
his  youth  but  that  he  had  drifted  from  the  faith  when  he  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois.  Nevertheless,  in  the  missionary's 
opinion,  he  always  esteemed  the  Church  and  its  hierarchy  and 
was  as  favorable  to  the  Church  as  his  office  would  allow.  Weninger 
also  praised  his  successor,  President  Johnson,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  he  had  a  stronger  will  than  Lincoln.  Though  he  re- 
peated the  allegation  that  Johnson  had  been  drunk  on  the  day 
of  the  inauguration,  he  expected  the  disgrace  of  that  day  to 
bring  about  a  reform.  He  also  added  a  note  of  worry,  for  he 
reported  that  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  launching  a 
new  crusade:  No  Slavery  and  No  Popery.21 


20New  York  Tribune,  April  18,  1865. 

2iBerichte,  vol.  XXXV,  31-33.  Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  10.  Weninger  wrote 
that  the  republicans  were  a  threat  to  the  union  after  the  war  because  they 
tried  to  frustrate  the  reunion  of  the  seceded  states.  For  a  discussion  of 
Lincoln's    Catholicity    see    The    American    Catholic   Historical    Researches, 
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These  eulogistic  statements  concerning  the  civil  war  president 
cannot  he  taken  as  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  all  American 
Catholics.  They  represent  the  convictions  of  many,  and  do  not 
express  the  views  of  others  who  in  the  face  of  death  observed 
a   respectful  silence. 


XXII,    165,   208.   The  conclusion   is   that  Lincoln  was  never  a  Catholic. 

The   Researches  allege  that  this  story  appeared  first  in  Le  Monde,  Paris, 

April    26,    1869.     See   the    letter   of   Wimmer   to   King  Louis   of   Bavaria, 

chapter  VI   of  this  work.   That  letter  is  dated  August  17,   1861. 
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priests,  often  by  name,  but  I  do  not  find 
Father  St.  Cyr  among  those  whom  he 
thug,  vilified  as  liars,  fornicators,  and 
Sieves.  A  sister  of  his  had  been  in  a 
convent  for  a  year,  and  she  had  unhappy 
experiences  there.  He  was  very  bitter 
in  his  writing,  and  some  things  he  said 
are  not  to  be  printed.  But  in  one  of  his 
essays  he  declares  that  he  is  still  a  good 
Catholic,  and  he  was  so  proclaimed  when 
he  died. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  mother, 
Mary  Mudd  Lincoln,  habitually  pre- 
pared the  altar  for  the  visits  of  Father 


St.  Cyr,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Mordecai  assisted  her.  And  so  may 
his  brother  Abraham  have  done.  It  is 
not  strange  that  Father  St.  Cyr  remem- 
bered this  many  years  later  and  thought 
it  was  the  future  President  who  had 
made  the  furniture  for  his  room.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  future  President 
at  that  time  was  resident  in  Springfield 
and  having  a  hard  time  paying  his  board 
and  deciding  whether  to  propose  to 
Mary  Owens  or  not.  The  Lincolns  were 
given  to  hesitation  in  matters  where 
women   were   concerned,  and   Mordecai 


hesitated  all  his  life.  For  that  matter, 
I  have  some  love-letters  which  he  wrote 
and  never  sent.  But  I  am  sure  that  a 
bed  which  he  billed  at  the  large  price  of 
five  dollars  was  a  good  bed,  and  I  hope 
Father  St.  Cyr  rested  well  on  it. 

Now,  after  this  truthful  recital,  if 
Cardinal  Mundelein  really  wants  those 
chairs,  and  will  pay  their  weight  in  gold 
for  them,  I  think  it  possible  I  can  pro- 
cure them  for  him.  Mordecai  was  a  good 
carpenter  in  his  day,  and  some  of  his 
chairs  are  still  extant. 

Foxboro,   Massachusetts. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Eucharistic  Congress 

By  William  E.  Barton 


IT  is  not  possible  to  hold  in  America 
any  important  National  gathering 
at  which  speeches  are  made  without 
citing  Abraham  Lincoln.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  more  significant  tribute  to  his 
greatness  than  the  feeling  of  men  called 
to  address  meetings — political,  economic, 
commercial,  or  religious — that  they  will 
add  strength  to  their  opinions  expressed 
if  they  are  able  to  quote  Lincoln  on  their 
side.  One  whose  interest  in  Lincoln 
causes  him  to  read  the  newspapers  with 
that  name  in  mind  finds  it  essential  to 
carry  scissors  in  his  pocket,  for  the  news- 
papers are  keenly  alive  to  the  value  in 
their  reports  of  utterances  attributed  to 
Lincoln.  Now  the  chances  are  not  any 
more  than  even  that  the  statement  which 
one  finds  credited  to  Lincoln  in  almost 
any  newspaper  has  been  verified  by  the 
speaker  before  using  it,  or  that  the  words 
quoted,  unless  from  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, or  Lincoln's  reference  to  labor  in 
one  of  his  New  England  speeches  or  his 
first  Message  to  Congress,  can  be  found 
in  his  authentic  writings.  The  Eucha- 
ristic Congress  is  no  exception.  There 
are  now  in  circulation  two  statements  of 
such  character  that  some  comment  upon 
them  may  be  worth  while. 

First  I  quote  from  a  circular  at  pres- 
ent in  wide  circulation  in  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War  is 
alleged  to  have  said: 

Unfortunately,    I    feel    more    and 

more,  every  day,  that  it  is  not  against 

the  Americans  of  the  South  alone  I  am 

fighting.    It  is  more  against  the  Pope 

f  Rome,  his  perfidious  Jesuits  and 

blind,  bloodthirsty  slaves    .  .  . 

f,         "iave  to  defend  ourselves.  .  .  . 

's^     Popery  that  we  owe  this  ter- 
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Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  etc. 

This  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  Lin- 
coln's accredited  utterances.  Lincoln 
knew  that  he  had  thousands  of  Roman 
Catholics  fighting  in  the  Union  armies, 
as  many  probably  as  were  in  the  armies 
of  the  South,  and  he  was  too  prudent  a 
man  to  have  said  this  if  he  had  believed 
it.    And  I  do  not  think  he  believed  it. 

Did   Lincoln  in  any  public   address 
ever  speak  in  disrespect  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church? 

Once,  possibly.  In  1856  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  associated  with  two  local 
lawyers  as  senior  counsel  in  a  famous 
trial,  that  of  Father  Chiniquy,  a  former 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  This  trial  oc- 
curred at  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  Chin- 
iquy was  acquitted  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him.  The  case  which 
Lincoln  was  able  to  present  in  Chiniquy's 
favor  was  so  strong  that  the  prosecution 
broke  down  and  the  accusation  was  with- 
drawn. Apparently  Lincoln  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  of  the  bad  motives  of  those  engaged 
in  the  prosecution.  Although  the  local 
attorneys  sent  the  ex-priest  a  bill  for 
$1,000,  and  this  was  the  period  when 
Lincoln  was  receiving  rather  large  fees, 
he  declined  any  compensation  except  his 
expenses,  and  Chiniquy  printed  a  fac- 
simile of  his  note  to  Lincoln  for  $50.  I 
think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
in  this  trial  Lincoln  spoke  with  some 
severity  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery 
that  could  be  made  available  for  the 
crushing  of  a  man  who  had  incurred  the 
ill  will  of  priests.  But  his  words  were 
not  recorded  at  the  time,  and  those  who 
remembered  them  afterward  probably 
colored  them  greatly.  Father  Chiniquy's 
account  of  this  affair  is  within  reach  of 


any  one  who  wishes  to  read  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  essentially  truthful,  though  I 
do  not  accept  any  such  account,  made 
from  memory  years  afterward,  as  relia- 
ble in  its  detail.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Lincoln  in  any  other  connection  used 
language  that  could  be  thought  injurious 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  we 
do  not  know  just  what  he  said. 

Father  Chiniquy  continued  on  friendly 
terms  with  Lincoln  and  visited  him  in 
the  White  House,  but  what  he  told  of 
conversations  there  soupds  much  more 
like  Chiniquy  than  Lincoln.  It  is  not 
safe  to  put  Abraham  Lincoln  on  record 
except  in  words  that  he  is  known  to  have 
written  or  uttered.  And  to  say  this  is 
not  to  impugn  Father  Chiniquy,  who,  I 
think,  intended  to  be  truthful. 

HP  he  other  utterance  is  more  impor- 
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tant  and  comes  on  high  authority. 


Speaking  in  Chicago  on  June  21,  1926, 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  as  reported  in  the 
daily  press,  said: 

Again  and  again  you  will  hear  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  our  great- 
est President,  was  unfriendly  to  the 
Catholic  Church.    This  is  not  true. 

One  of  his  close  personal  friends  was 
a  great  French  priest,  Father  St.  Cyr, 
who  first  brought  back  to  France  such 
glowing  accounts  of  Chicago.  When 
Father  St.  Cyr  came  to  say  mass  for 
Lincoln's  stepmother,  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  prepare  the  altar  himself. 

Indeed,  with  his  own  hands  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  carved  out  six  wooden 
chairs  to  be  used  at  the  mass.  And  if 
only  I  could  find  those  chairs,  I'd  pay 
for  them  with  their  weight  in  gold. 

I  think  it  possible  that  I  could  find 
the  chairs  to  which  the  Cardinal  alludes, 


A  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity. 

TRUST  Dr.  William  E.  Barton  to  check 
you.  up  if  you  venture  to  discuss  Abra- 


ham Lincoln. 

During  the  Eucharistic  Congress  the 
statement  was  made  by  a  church  dignitary 
that  when  Father  St.  Cyr  went  to  say 
mass  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  on  preparing  the  altar 
himself,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  carved 
out  six  wooden  chairs  to  be  used  in  the 
ceremony. . 

"If  only  I  could  find  those  chairs,"  said 
the  dignitary,  "I'd  pay  for  them  with  their 
weight  in  gold." 

Dr.  Barton,  in  The  Outlook,  offers  to 
produce  the  sis  chairs,  but  questions 
whether  the  churchman  will  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  he  proposes  when  he  knows 
the   facts   concerning   their    origin. 

According  to  the  Oak  Park  authority 
on  Lincoln,  they  did  not  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  martyr  President,  but  from 
those  of  a  first  cousin,  also  Abraham,  and 
a  son  of  Mordecai  and  Mary  Mudd  Lincoln. 
Dr.  Barton  shows  that  the  Abraham 
who  became  President  had  left  his  father's 
home  before  Father  St.  Cyr  was  ordained, 
and  that  the  mass  to  which  the  priest  re- 
fers was  celebrated,  not  in  the  home  of  the 
future  President,  but  in  that  of  Mordecai 
Lincoln. 

It  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  a 
confusion  of  families — just  another  of 
those  cherished  stories  which  we  have  had 
to  abandon  when  the  spirit  of  research  and 
historical  accuracy  dug  up  the  facts. — 
Chicago  Post. 
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LINCOLN   AND    THE    MASS 


Cardinal  Mundelein's  statement  ff 
■  the  recent  Eucharistic  congress  in 
,  Chicago  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  challenged  by  William  E.  Barton  in 
the  Outlook  of  July  14.  Cardinal 
Mundelein  on  June  21  said  that  "when 
Father  St  Cyr  came  to  say  mass  for 
Lincoln's      stepmother,      Mr     Lincoln 

would  prepare   the  altar  himself.   In- 
deed,  with    his   own   hands   Abraham 
Lincoln  carved  out  six  wooden  chairs 
I  to  be  used  at  the  mass.  And  if  only  I 
i  could    find   those   chairs,    I'd   pay   for 
I  them  with  their  weight  in  gold." 

Dr  Barton  shows  from  documentary 
|  evidence  that  Father  St  Cyr  never 
celebrated  mass  In  the  home  of  Lin- 
coln's stepmother  and  that  Lincoln 
never  prepared  the  altar  for  any  such 
celebration  in  her  home  during  the 
ministry  of  Father  St  Cyr.  Dr  Barton 
shows  that  Abraham  Lincoln  left  his 
father's  home  before  Father  St  Cyr 
j  was  ordained  or  ever  had  celebrated  a 
!  mass.  He  also  shows  that  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln  was  by  inheritance  a  Primi- 
tive Baptist,  and  that  when  she  went 
to  Indiana  she  attended  the  Disciples 
church  and  died  in  that  communion. 
Cardinal  Mundelein  or  Father  St 
Cyr  became  confused  in  the  matter  of 
the  Lincoln  families.  The  man  whom 
Father  St  Cyr  remembered  as  having 
been  Abraham  was  the  third  son  of 
Mordecai  and  Mary  Mudd  Lincoln. 
The  two  Abrahams  Were  contempor- 
aries and  first  cousins,  and  Mordecai 
the  younger  was  also  a  first  cousin 
of  Abraham,   later  the  President. 

Dr  Barton  offers  to '  produce  ths 
wooden  chairs  in  question  if  Cardinal 
Mundelein  really  wants  them  and  will 
pay  their  weight  in  jgold  for  them. 


Lincoln  Restored 
Mission  to  Owner 


An    interesting   episode   In   the   Hie 
of    Abraham    Lincoln    has   Just    come 
to  light  by   the  discovery   in   tho  ar- 
chives at   Washington  of   the  United 
States   patent   by   which   Lincoln   re- 
stored  the  old  Mission  of  San  Juan  ; 
Caplstrano    to    its    rightful       owners 
after  It  had  been  confiscated  and  sold 
at  auction  by  order  of  the  last  Mex-  | 
lean    Governor     of     California,      Plo  | 
Pico. 

This  was  among  the  last  official 
acts  of  Lincoln,  as  the  patent  bears 
the  date  of  March  18,  1800  -less 
than  a   month   before   his   de^th. 

The  Mexican  Governor  had  sold  this  ; 
property   for  $710.     The   place   today  j 
is  one  of  the   most   beautiful   of  nil  I 
the   old   missions   In   Southern   Cali- 
fornia. 


Lincoln  a  Catholic. 

Despite  tlie~sIormy  weather  of  last 
.Monday,  Lincoln's  Birthday  was  fit- 
tingly celebrated  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  school,  Ger- 
mantown,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Standard  and  Times.  The  propram 
for  the  occasion  was  ably  carried  out. 
Miss  M.  Gannon  presided  at  the  piano, 
ami  several  songs — national  hymns — 
were  snng  by  the  children. 

Rev.  John  W.  Moore,  C.  M.,  made 
the  address  of  the  day.  He  told  the 
children  what  a  great  man  Lincoln 
was;  of  the  evils  and  miseries  of  slav- 
ery, and  how  Lincoln  seemed  provi- 
dentially sent  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Union. 

Father  Moore  made  mention  of  a 
fact  not  generally  known,  viz.,  that 
Lincoln  was  a  Catholic,  but  owing  no 
d'ubt  to  the  scarcity  of  priests  in  Uli- 
no'  ,  where  Lincoln  lived,  and  to  his 
environments  he  drifted  away  from 
the   faith   of   his   fathers. 

Father  Moore  stated  that  Father  St. 
Cyr,  an  old  pioneer  priest  of  Illinois, 
and  who  afterwards  died  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
Carondelet,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  told 
Fathers  James  McGill,  C.  M.,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Thomas  J.  Smith,  C. 
M.,  of  Perryville,  Mo.,  who  paid 
Father  St.  Cyr  a  visit  one  day  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  out  some- 
thing about  Lincoln,  that  Lincoln  was 
a  Catholic. 

Father  St.  Cyr  said  that  he  often 
celebrated  Mass  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
father's  house,  and  that  young  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  was  a  boy  then  of 
about  10  or  13  years  of  age,  frequently 
served   his   Mass. 


OLD  CHESTNUT 

The .Pope  of  Rome  Did   Not   Recognize 
The    Confederacy. 
A    Philadelphia    minister,    Dr.    S.    AX. 
Vernon,   recently  said   In   a  public  ad- 
dress: 

"When  our  Civil  War  was  upon  us 
and  the  nation  was  in  peril,  the  infal- 
lible Pope  was  the  only  foreign  ruler 
in  the  whole  world  who  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Ccnfederate  Gov- 
ernment. If  there  had  been  a  Catho- 
lic President  then  wiien  the  great  Lin- 
coln bore  on  his  heart  the  burdens  of 
a  nation  at  war  with  itself,  what 
would  the  result  have  been?  Certain- 
ly something  very  different  from  what 
they   were!" 

The  Catholic  Messenger.  In  reply, 
quotes  from  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  in  his 
"Historical  Researches"  of  September, 
1903,  as  follows: 

"Pope  Pius  IX.,  October  18,  1862, 
wrote  to  the  Archbishops  of  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  imploring  them 
to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace,  saying  that  he  beheld 
'with  deepest  sorrow  the  slaughter- 
ruin,  devastation  and  other  innumer- 
able and  ever-to-be-deplored  calami- 
ties;' that  he  was  'offering  fervent 
prayers  to  God  that  He  would  concili- 
ate the  minds  of  the  combatants,  paci- 
fy, reconcile,  bring  back  the  desired 
tranquility  and  peace.'  He  declared 
that  he  hoped  North  and  South  'would 
hearken  to  his  words  and  comply  with 
his  parental  admonitions,  as  they 
plainly  understand  he  was  moved  by 
no  political  reasons,  no  earthly  consid- 
erations, but  impelled  solely  by  char- 
ity.' It  certainly  was  not  a  crime  to 
pray  God  to  restore  peace  to  this 
country! 

"After  learning  of  this  letter  Jeffer- 
son Davis  sent  a  letter  expressive  of 
'sincere  and  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  Christian  charity  by  which  your 
Holiness  is  actuated.'  The  Pope  made 
respectful  acknowledgment  of  this  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. A  bumptious  commissioner  in- 
terpreted the  Pope's  letter  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  Confederacy.  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  made 
known  in  these  words  to  Commission- 
er Mann  his  understanding  of  the 
Pope's  recognition  of  the  Confeder- 
acy: 'As  a  recognition  of  the  Confed- 
eracy,' he  wrote  February  1,  1864,  *we 
cannot  attach  to  it  the  same  value  you 
do — a  mere  inferential  recognition,  un- 
connected with  political  action  or  dip- 
lomatic relations,  possessing  none  of 
the  moral  weight  required  for  awaken- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  State  from 
their  delusion  that  these  States  still' 
remain  members  of  the  old  Union.'  He 
then  continues:  'The  war  now  waged 
(by  the  North)  is  a  foreign,  not  anj 
intestine  or  civil  war,  as  it  la  tfftt JW 


i  by  th«  Pope.  "President  of  "the  Con- 
federate States'  is  his  (the  -Pope's) 
formula  of  politeness  to  his  corres- 
pondent, and  not  a  political  recognition 
of  a  fact.' 

"While  Catholics  and  Protestants  di- 
vided, just  as  even  brothers  did,  for 
o.'-  against  secession,  while  the  Re- 
bellion did  not  divide  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  did  divide  the  Protestant 
churches.  While  the  Catholic  church, 
because  she  is  universal,  took  sides 
with  neither  combatant,  the  Protes- 
tant churches  did;  they  divided  on  ter- 
ritorial lines;  those  in  the  South  rec- 
ognized the  Confederacy.  It  was  years 
after  the  war  before  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Churches, 
for  example,    were   reunited. 

"If  the  Pope,  recognized  the  Confed- 
eracy, if  his  action  so  completely  dom- 
inated Catholics,  why  were  the  patri- 
otic   preachers   silent    when    this    Gov- 
ernment   was      organizing      regiments; 
and  brigades  exclusively  of  Catholics  j 
and   entrusting   them   to   Catholic   offi-  I 
cers,  even  giving  division  and  depart-  ; 
ment  commands  to  Catholic  generals?: 
If  what  is  alleged  against  our  loyalty' 
is  only  half  believed  by  the  preachers, 
was   not  their  silence  during  the   war 
treasonable?     Why     is   it     they  never 
ring  the  tocsin  but  in  periods  of  pro- 
found   peace?" 


THE  "STANDARD,"— MR.  RAYNER. 

The  shifts  and  subterfuges  resorted  to  l>v  the 
"Standard  "  show  pretty  plainly  that  the  Kdi 
(or  of  that  press  and  his  foreign  and  Roman 
Catholic  allies  «re  badly  alarmed.  The  attempt 
of  the  "Standard,"  in  its  last  issue,  tu  misrr-prt- 
*ent  .Mr.  Ratner,  in  unblushing  disregard  of  the 
facts,  betrays  a  degree  of  malignity  on  the  part 
of  thar  journal,  utterly  at  variance  with  tun  only 
the  courtesies  but  the  decencies  oi  party  war 
fare. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Standard"  admits  he  did 
not.  hear  Mr.  Ravnfb'm  speech  in  this  plane' on 
Wednesday  night— and  vet,  in  bis  attempts  to 
criticise  it,  he  indulges  in  the  most  run  '.orons 
and  virulent  allusions  tu  Mr.  R's  motives,  and, 
upon  mere  hearsay,  perverts  and  misrepresents 
almost  o\ery  thing  Mr.  R.  did  say.  Now,  if 
justice,  or  fairness,  or  generosity,  were  in  the 
fifttegory  of  the  qualities,  by  which  the  Editor 
of  the  "Standard"  is  in  the  habit  of  regula- 
ting hia  editorial  conduct,  we  might  appeal  to 
him  and  ask  hirn.  if  he  think*  it  comports  with 
political  honesty  or  justice,  to  attempt,  a  criti- 
cism, abounding  with  such  personal  vitupeia 
tion  and  glaring  misrepresentation,  of  a  speech 
which  he  did  not  hear,  and  which  was  reported 
to  hirn  in  garblod  extracts  by  infuriated  parti- 
sans,—excited  and  furious  under  the  exeoria 
'ion  which  Mr  R.  had  administered  to  them 
for  the  assault  made  on  hirn  in  a  pamphlet  they 
bad  just  issued.  Rut  past  experience  tells  us 
it  in  useless  tu  make  any  such  appeal  to  the 
"Standard."  We  have  no  idea  it  will  dp  jus- 
(ice  jo  Mr.  Rvt.ner,  oven  after  the  facts  are 
truly  stated-  but  a  correction  of  its  gross  mis- 
representations is  due  to  the  public,  and  the  pub- 
lie  shall  have  it. 

The  "Standard"  says  it   understood  that  Mr. 
R.,  in  alluding  to  the  curse  pronounced   by  the 
Roman  Church  against  all    Protestants,  on  the 
Thursday  of  Passion  week,  "repeated  as  a  part 
of  the  malediction  the  famous   burlesque  curse" 
ofTristam    Shandy."     This  is  an  unmitigated 
falsehood.     Mr.  R.  did  no  such    thing.     He  al- 
luded to  this  curse. by  the  Romish  Church  in  all 
seriousness— stated  that  he  then  and  there  had. 
the  proof,    if  it  was  denied,    and  mentioned  the 
fact,  that  those  very  men,  who  were  now  for  sus- 
taining the  Romish  Church,  were,  if  they  were 
Protestants,    annually    cursed    by    the  Church 
whose  battles    thoy   were    then    lighting.     But 
will  the    "Standard"    duny  the    fact,    that  this 
curse  is   annually  pronounced    by  the    Romish 
Church,  against  all  the  Protestants  in  Christen- 
dom ?     We   demaud  an    answer  of  the  "Stan- 
dard"—does  it  deny  the  fact,  or  dues  it  justify 
this  curse  of  all  Protestants  ? 

The  "Standard"  says  farther  that  Mr.  Ray 
nek  "labored  with  might  and  main  to  identify 
the  Democrats  of  the  country  with  the  Romaq 
Catholics,  as  their  special  friends  and  defen- 
ders." This  is  false,— thoroughly  false.  Mr. 
Rayner  said  specially,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  Democratic  party— that  the  old 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  had  ceased  to 
exist — that  the  American  party  was  the  true 
democratic  party— and  turning  round,  he  ex 
claimed  in  language  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  every  one,  "You  small-potato  politicians,  who 
are  slandering  and  misrepresenting  the  Ameri- 
can party,  you  are  not  the  Democratic  party—  j 


|  you  may  pretend  to  be,  but  although  you  have 

put  on   the  lion's  skin,  the   braying  of  the  ass 

betrays  you,  whenever  you  open  your  mouths  " 

Mr.  R.  then  went  on  to   say,  that  whilst  these 

monstng  politicians  were  trying  to   delude  the 

people,  by   telling  them    this  American  move- 

menf  was   a    Whig  trick  in    disguise,   they  had 

just   issued  a  pamphlet  against    the   American 

party,    consisting   of  letters    from    Hon.  John 

Kerr,  a  leading  Whig,  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  a 

leading  Whig  of  Georgia,  and  J.  A.  Caldwell,  a 

leading  Whigof  Lincoln  County,  to  prove  that  the 

American  party  was  all  wrong.     They  say  it  is 

a  Whig  trick,  and  the  authorities  thej  quote  are 

all  from  prominent  Whigs  ! 

The   "  Standard"  says  that   "  Mr.  Rayner's 
course  at  Philadelphia  establisheu  that  he  was 
ready  to  act  with  diaunionists  and  abolitionists, 
without  any  pledge  from  them,  that  they  would 
cease  to  asnail  the  institution  of  slavery."    This 
falsehood    is    no    very    brazen    and    baseless, 
that,  hardened  as  the  "Standard"  is,  we  hardly 
think  it  would  have  ventured  its  utterance   had 
.  its  editor  been  present  and  heard  Mr.  Rayner's 
speech.     Mr.  Rayner  stated,  what  the  record  of 
the   Philadelphia  Council  had  already  proven, 
that  there    were   not  more   than    eight  or  ten 
abolitionists  in  the  body— that  they  did  secede, 
whilst  the  great  body  of  the  members  from  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  who  were  sound  on 
the  slavery  question,  merely  entered  their  pro- 
test against  the  12th  article  of  the  platform,  and 
yet  remained  and  continued  to  transact   the 
business  of  the  Council  as  long  as  they  were 
in    the   city.     To    what   does  the  "Standard" 
allude  in  charging  Mr.  R.  with  being   "  ready 
to  act  with  disuniauists  and  abolitionists?"— 
Does   he  allude  to  Mr.    R.'s  votes?     If  so,  the 
record  will  prove  that  Mr.  R.  voted  directly 
contrary  to  Wilson  and  those  who  followed  his 
lead.     Does  it  refer   to  the  proposition  Mr.  R. 
offered  himself?     If  so,  tho  record  also  proves 
that   Wilson  and  his  followers  voted   against 
that.     Tiie  article  from  the  "  Buffalo  Adverti- 
ser,"  which  we  published    in   our  last    issue, 
shows   that  Mr.    R.'s    proposition  was  calou- 
lated    to  head  off  Wilson  and  Ms  set,  and  to 
t  leave  them  no  foothold  on  which  to  agitate  when 
they  returned  home.     By  the  way,  if  the  "Stan- 
dard"  refers  to  the  proposition  offered    by  Mr, 
Rayner,  we  ask  it,  in  all  candor,  if  it  had  ever 
seen    that  proposition,  or   knew   what  it  was, 
when  its  article  criticising  Mr.  R.'s  speech  was 
written?     How  can  the  "  Standard"  reconcile 
it  to  itself,  to  deal  in  such  unmitigated  slander 
and  detraction?     How  can  it  complain  of  Mr. 
R.'s  severity    towards  his  enemies,  when  he  is 
thus  ruthlessly  vituperated?     The  "Staudard" 
says   Mr.  R.'s  "reference   to  his   hundred  ne- 
groes amounts  to  nothing."     Here    is  another 
gross  misrepresentation.     We  heard  the  speech, 
and  he  said  nothing  of  his  owning  one  hundred 
negroes.  What  he  did  say  was,  that  scurvy,  small 
potato-politicians,  who  did  not  on  n  a  negro  in  the 
world,  were  found   calling  those  who  owned  a 
hundred,  abolitionists.     If  Mr.  R.  had  referred 
to  himself,  he  would  cot,  in  all  probability,  have 
limited  the  number  to  one  hundred — as  we  have 
understood  he  owns  double,  that  number. 

The  "  Standard"  says  its  "  opinion  is,  that 
Mr.  Rayner  would  freely  give  up  every  negro 
he  owns,  if  the  surrender  would  make  him 
Presideut  of   the  United    States."      Here,    no 


doubt,  for  once,  the  "  Standard"  spoke  the  truth. 

We   have  no  doubt  but  such  is  its  opinion. 

And  here,  when  speaking  about  office,  the 
"  Standard,"  in  heedlessly  expressing  its  views 
and  feelings,  spoke  candidly,  without  intending 
any  reflection  c^  Mr   p..     The  "Standard."  of 


course,  don't  see  anything  dishonorable  in 
■surrendering"  even  more  than  one's  slaves 
for  a  good  fat  tftice.  It  is  the  amount  of 
dollars  a  place  will  bring,  iiri(i  not  tue  honor 
attached  So  it.  by  which  its  desirableness  is  to 
be  measured,  according  to  the  "Standard's" 
scale  of  political  morality. 

The  '•  Standard  "  snys  it  has  "  heard  nothing  \ 
of  Mr.  L\',  Uing  personally  availed,"  In 
deed!  Does  not  the  "Standard"  consider  the 
caption  to  Mr.  R's  speech  in  the  Convention 
of  'do,  lately  issued  from  its  press,  an  contain- 
ing  nn  "assault"  "personal"    in    it,   nature  ?_ 

Well,   perhaps  i,  does  no,.       We  knew  Its  nerve8 

»*J  very  deep,  but  we  hardly  supposed  they  lay 
so  deep  as  that,  beiore.   It  would  seem  the  "Stan- 
dard     knows  nothing  of  the  sensitiveness  of  an 
hoNorahlenatnreunderrhechar?oof™rniptnP88 
of  motive.     \Ve  ,., ln  on)y  sfly_  m  &  ponsilW  h 
a  personal    summit—and  it  is   generally  so  re- 
garde,,.     And  although  we  regret  to  give  Mr   R 
any  annoyance,  yet,  for  ,he  Silke  ()f  (h(,  ^   | 
we  cannot  say  we  are  very  sorry  that  the  Proyft-  I 
cation  has    been  given.     Mr.  R.  ^ve  notice  on  I 
Wednesday  nigh,,  that    from    tins    savage  and 
rutaless  attack,  ht  would  appeal  from  the  Wake 
County  cluh,  tp   the  people  of  this    District - 
And  we  sp^k  the  ..pinions  of   hundreds    when 
»«  "'.v.  that  if  Mr.  "    will  follow   up  his  blows 
"gainst    the    foreign     locofooo    party,    in    the 
Mme  sp.rit  in  which  he  dealt  them  on  Wedr.es- 
dy  night  last,  that  their  effects  will  oe  seen  and  I 
l«»«  when  the  day  of   election   comes.      We  are 
gUd  to  learn    that,   Mr.  R.  has    made  appoint- 
m-nt.  to    defend    himself    a^inst  the  assaults 
ol    h«  enemies,    before    the    people  of  Wake, 
franklin,  Granville,    Warren    and   Na»h       We 
bespeak  for  him,  in  advance,  „  fair  hearing  from 
toe  just  and  the  generous  of  all  parties,   in  his 
d^ence  against  those,   who  have  dragged  hi  tu 
•nto  the  contest  in  this  district,  against  hit,  will 
I  he  "Standard"  says   Mr.  R.  "referred  to 
tho  bowie  and  the  revolver,  and  said   he  would  I 
dete^htmself."    Now,  what doestelling  a  false- I 
hood  ums.st  m-morally.  at  least?   It  consists  in 
'rying,„  makfi  an  impression  on    the  m.nd8 

»  >'ers,,u  variance  with  the  facts  of  any  panic- 
■£<**.  Is  not  the  language  used  by  the 
StandaH"  calculated  to  make  the  impression 


that  Mr.  i.   threatened  he  would  resort  to  the 
bowieaai  revolver  >'  to  defend  himself?     It 
oer  amly  .*_and  yet  no  one  who  heard  Mr  R 
understood  him   in  any  such  sense.     He  spoke 
oftheslancVraand   insults  that  had   been  in- 
dulged ,n  tovards  the  American  party  by  their 
enerutes-hesaid  he  plainly  foresaw,  that  now 
»««»P*«J-M  be  made  to  bully  and  brow- 
b       them-tlut  the   bludgeon,  the   pUtol  and 
he  bowte  kntfc  would    be  resorted   to,  in  order 
"overawe  andtutimidatethem-aud  then  itwas 
that  he  advtsedhis  friends  to  moderation-"  not 
to  assa.J  their  ppponeuts-to  be  prudeut-to  be 
on  the.r  guard-to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  to 
defend  their  ho,or,  and,  if  struck,  to  strike  back 
giving  two  blows  for  one."     And  yet  the  "  Stan-' 
•Jard      would   create   the  impression,  that  Mr 
It-  advtsed  his  friends  to  resort  to  these  weapons' 


Has  thu  ''Standard"  re. illy  made  up  its  tiiiud  CO 
attempt  to  cam  the' elections  in  this  State  by 
sheer  falsehood  '     It  thus  betrays  the  weakness 
of  its  cause,  and   its  alarm   at  the  prospect  be- 
fore it.     It  has  resorted  to  its  old  game  of  cry- 
ing out   abolitionist!  abolitionist!   against  the 
truest  and  most  conservative  men  of  the  South. 
We  shall  have  tojog  its  memory  again  in  regard 
to  a  certain  law  on  our  statute  book,  making  it ' 
a  high    misdemeanor  to  do  or  write  any  thing 
designed  or  calculated  to  excite  an  insurrection 
among  our  slave  population.     The  tiourse  of  the 
"Standard,"    in  cominuAlly  charging   that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  people   of  this  State    are 
leagued  with  abolitionists  of  the  North,  is  cal- 
culated to  eseite  a  servile  insurrection,  and  we 
warn  the  "Standard"  to  beware.     There   are 
such  things  as  grand  juries  in  this  State.     We 
assure  t.ie  "  Standard"  we  are   not  joking— 
there  is  such  a  law  now  in  force.     We  have  not 
a  copy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  before  us,  but  if 
the  manners  of  the  "Standard"  are  not  mended, 
we  will  publish  the  law,  for  its  edification. 

The  "Standard"  has  two  other  articles 
containing  gross  misrepresentations,  lo  which 
we  may  pay  our  respects  hereafter. 


tyisjf~  No  great  many  people,  at  this  time,  per- 
haps care  much  for  reading  strictly  political  ar 
tides  ;  but  such  as  do,  who  hi'.ve  followed  that 
species  of  seeking  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
viz.,  the  arduous  inquiry — what  are  Democratic 
principles  ?  will  find  their  labors  assisted  by  the 
perusal  of  an  article  in  another  column  from  the 
Louisville  Journal.  The  faots  of  the  Journal  i 
are  veil  put,  and  ought  to  have  weight  with 
men  who  are  unprejudiced. 

jHgJ~  The  stockholders  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  Company  will  hold  their  annual  meet 
is£  it  Greensboro'  cc  tLz  12th  ins;. 


THE  DISCHARGING  SYSTEM. 

W aswwoTwrrtfane  30  The  work  known  as 
"Decapitation"  in  all  the  publio  departments  is 
now  very  active.  Several  new  eases  were  re- 
ported to  day.' 

Things,"  have,  indeed,  come  to  a  high  pass, 
when  for  a  public  officer  to  declare  his  attach- 
ment to  his  country  costs  him  his  office.  Every 
day  it  is  urged  upon  the  National  Administra- 
tion, tint  those  who  held  office  shall  be  requi- 
red to  disavow  all  connexion  or  sympathy  with 
the  American  party,  or  be  dismissed.  The  Ex- 
ecutive willingly  complies  with  all  such  requests, 
and  too  often  takes  care  to  fill  vacancies  created 
by  the  removal  of  Protestants  with  foreign 
Catholics — with  men  who  owe  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious obedience  tn  a  foreign  prince.  The  shout 
of  exultation  is  raised  by  the  abandoned  con- 
ductors of  the  foreign  organs  over  every  such 
removal,  although  a  former  friend  and  political 
associate  may  have  been  the  object  sacrificed. 


The  "  Baltimore  Clipper"  truly  remarks 
that  the  foreign  organs  of  this  country  are  con- 
ducted, with  a  few  exceptions,  by  the  most 
reckless  and  unscrupulous  politicians  that  ever 
disgraced  any  nation.  For,  uo  matter  how 
pure  and  upright  a  man  may  have  been  ;  how 
patriotic  and  disinterested  his  course  ;  or  how 
much  he  may  have  been  heretofore  extolled  by 
these  conductors  of  the  foreign  organs,  if  he  is 
now  found  battling  in  the  American  ranks,  he 
is  at  once  denouueed  in  the  most  envenomed 
terms,  and  held  up  to  view  as  a  wretch  unwor- 
thy of  all  confidence,  and  fit  only  for  public  ex- 
ecration. It  is  thus  that  Andrew  Jackson 
Donaldson,  and  other  gentlemen  who  were 
formerly  conspicuous  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  are  spoken  of  by  the  miserable 
panderers  lo  a  foreign  faction  which  seeks  to 
wrest  the  control  of  the  country  from  the  son/ 
of  the  soil,  and  to  plaoe  it  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign priests  and  other  impertinent  foreign  in- 
termeddlers  in  American  oonoerns. 
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